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PADEREWSKI FALLS 
FROM OLD SUPREMACY 


But His Return to New York Is 
Welcomed with the Old-Time 
Enthusiasm 


ADEREWSKI finally played in A®olian 
Hall last Saturday afternoon. For 
four years the distinguished Pole who rep- 
resents to the great body of the populace 
the concrete embodiment of pianistic art as 
Caruso does of the vocal or Kubelik of the 
violinistic, has absented himself from New 
York. The present concert had been sched- 
uled for a fortnight earlier, but was 
forcibly deferred because of the attack of 
grippe which had seized upon the pianist 
after his concert in Trenton. To many it 
doubtless seemed curious that he should 
have played his initial New York recital of 
the season in Afolian Hall, which can ac- 
commodate at best but a small percentage 
of those desirous of hearing him. How- 
ever, it must be stated in this connection 
that the concert in question was a special 


one, sponsored by the AZolian company and 
in no wise connected with his regular 
tourneée. 

Although tickets cost the modest sum of 
five dollars apiece they were sought with 
ravenous avidity and all available seats had 
been disposed of a considerable time be- 
fore the full quota of would-be purchasers 
could be satisfied. Long before the hour 
set for the beginning of the recital A£Zolian 
Hall was crowded as it is for few other 
musical events of a year. By two-thirty 
few available places remained unoccupied. 
Paderewski is notoriously tardy in begin- 
ning his recitals. Last week, however, he 
tried the patience of his audience more 
sorely than has been his wont by appear- 
ing on the platform some forty minutes 
after the appointed hour. For more than 
a quarter of an hour previous to this the 
audience testified its impatience by sporadic 
outbreaks of irritated handclapping. With 
this characteristic frailty of the pianist so 
well in mind it would seem but befitting 
courtesy on the part of his managers to 
announce the opening of Paderewski’s re- 
citals for about half an hour later than 
they now do, 





An Impressionable Audience 


It would be futile to seek to belittle in 
any way the ecstatic applause that broke 
out on the pianist’s entrance, that punctu- 
ated the close of every number and that 
was raised at the close in clamorous appeal 
for extras. It would be vain to disregard 
the significance of the sighs and (occasion- 
ally) tears on the part of the huge feminine 
portion of the audiente. And likewise, 
from another standpoint, it would be as 
futile to pretend for a moment that Pade- 
rewski returns to America in the plenitude 
of that artistry that was his one and two 
decades ago as to maintain that he has not 
greatly aged ii: appearance. His adorers 
are still to be nu ™bered in legions. But to 
esteem him still as the choicest master 
spirit of the time in the pianistic sphere is 
to cherish a delusion. In a number of in- 
stances he played very beautifully—though 
not at all unapproachably—last Saturday. 
In all too many others he showed but as a 
pale reflex of his former self. 


Paderewski’s program was pleasant and 
also free from arresting unconventionali- 
ties. It included the Liszt transcription of 
Bach’s Organ Prelude and Fugue in A 
Minor, Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 109; Schu- 
mann’s “Carnival,” the Nocturne, op. 62; 
the B Minor Mazurka and B Flat Minor 
Sonata of Chopin and Liszt’s “Waldesrau- 
schen” and “Campanella.” After the “Car- 
nwal” he played “Warum” as an encore 
and at the close, when the feminine wor- 
shippers, idolizers and adorers fought their 
desperate way to the edge of the platform, 
a Chopin polonaise and étude, the Wagner- 
Liszt “Liebestod,” Debussy “Reflets dans 
Eau” and a piece by Couperin. 


WITH ART SUPPLEMENT, MRS. JOHN MARSHALL SLATON 
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HELEN STANLEY AS “BLANCHEFLEUR” IN “KUHREIGEN” 


American Dramatic Soprano, Who Is to Be One of the Prima Donnas of the Na- 


tional Opera Company of Canada. 


(See Page 26) 





Unbridled Excesses 

Such a program is well calculated to ex- 
pose to searching scrutiny the salient char- 
acteristics of a pianist’s art. But it needed 
only the Bach work and the Beethoven 
Sonata to demonstrate ceftain simple facts 
beyond all possibilities of doubt. The ele- 
ment which at present preponderates in 
Mr. Paderewski’s playing is an apparently 
uncontrollable nervous force—a nervous- 
ness which leads to certain unbridled ex- 
cesses that cannot in a serious musician be 
accepted as the artistically regulated ex- 


- pression of emotional fulness and dramatic 


impulse, however passionate. Such a qual- 
ity adjusts itself ill to the purposes of 
Beethoven and Bach. Nervous, feverishly 
turbulent was the latter, though lucidity of 
structural exposition was not wanting in 
the fugue. And one especially missed 
broad nobility and repose in the Andante 


molto cantabile of the Sonata, which lacked 
the lofty serenity that belongs to it. 

It was noted upon Mr. Paderewski’s last 
visit here that the furious energy of his 
dynamics in loud passages led him too 
often far beyond the byways of discretion, 
continence and beauty. Last week it became 
evident that the ugly habit of fortts- 
simo exaggeration has sadly and, it is to 
be feared, irretrievably fastened itself upon 
him in the interim. In eloquent collo- 
quialism he “pounds” and to an inordinate 
degree withal. This may be accepted in 
some quarters as “leonine.” If so it is the 
manifestation of leonine brute strength 
rather than majesty. The pianist smote 
the instrument wildly, mercilessly, vindic- 
tively, as it were, forcing his tone far be- 
yond all possible limits of musical beauty. 





ee 
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PHILADELPHIA OPERA 
PROBLEM UNSOLVED 


Not Certain that Chicago Company 
Will Abandon East—‘‘Tosca” 
Opens the Season io 7 5 


UST what the outcome will be Me 
present operatic situation in Phil ~T. 

phia, Chicago and Boston was still cloaked ¢~ 
in doubt up to Wednesday of this weéK 
Statements were again made and denied 
that the Chicago Opera Company would 
cut itself free from the East, including 
Philadelphia, after this season, and that 
the Boston company would take its place 
in Philadelphia. 

From Musicat America’s Philadelphia 
correspondent came word of a meeting last 
Monday of the Board of Directors of the 
opera in that city, following which T. 
DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of the committee, 
gave out a formal statement in which he 


said that no change in the present arrange- 
ments with the Cnicago-Philadeiphia Com- 
pany had ever been contempiated by the 
directors, singly or as a body. 

“Lhese reports have been entirely the 
product of tne imagination,” deciared Mr. 
Cuyler. “No one has even suggested a 
change, no one has pened neguuations 
looking towards a change. So tar as we 
can see, there is no ‘opera situation’ in the 
sense that recent articies would indicate. 
lhe present arrangement with the Chicago- 
Phuadeiphia Company is satisfactory to ail 
concerned, including our subscribers, and 
we tail to see how a change along the lines 
indicated by the reports would be of the 
shghtest benefit to rhiladelphia.” 

_“dward T. Stotesbury, who is the prin- 
cipal supporter of the opera in Phuiladel- 
phia, said that he was in ccmplete ignorance 
of any plans of the Chicagoans to leave 
Philadelphia, but he to. < occasion to deny 
that he had been negotiating with the 
Boston Opera Company or any other or- 
ganization to hill the yap that would be 
lett by the withdrawal of the Campammni 
company. 

There was a reported conference among 
Mr. Stotesbury, Utto H. Kahn, chairman 
of the Metropolitan Opera diuectorate, and 
Henry Russell, manager of the Boston 
company, in New York last Saturday, but 
none ot the three would divulge what had 
occurred, 

News comes from Chicago that Harold 
F. McCormick has purchased all the stock 
of the Chicago company hitherto held in 
the East. It is stated there ghat the East- 
ern appearances of the company have not 
been financially successftil. it seems to be 
determined that New York at least has lost 
the Chicago company, which has always 
hitherto played four or five engagements 
at the Metropolitan during its Philadeiphia 
season. 

Cleofonte Campanini, the director-gen- 
eral of the Chicago-Philadelphia.company, 
said last week that he knew nothing of a 
plan to abandon Philadelphia. 

“I can only say that | am perfectly 
satisfied with Philadelphia,” he declared, 
“and it would be expressly against my 
wishes and sentiments if our company 
should not return here. The business direc- 
tors are well satisfied and I know they 
would be reluctant to leave.” 

Comparisons between the Boston and 
Chicago companies have left the Philadel- 
phia critics wondering’ where that city 
would be the gainer by a change, for the 
latter company is certainly more plentifully 
supplied with stellar material. There is a 
rumor that the way is being paved for the 
return of Oscar Hammerstein, and it is 
believed that he would score a big success 
in Philadelphia if he did return. 

The wish of the Boston directors to 
come to Philadelphia is regarded as nat- 
ural. The Boston season is eighteen weeks 
long during which an annual deficit of 
startling proportions is suffered. Eben D. 
Jordan has been the operatic “angel” in 
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AMERICAN GIRLS BEST OF 
BERLIN STUDENTS 








Marie Caslova, Returning for Début, Says Our Young Musicians 
Are Among Most Talented in German Capital—Thinks 
Craze to Compose Harmful, Modern Harmonies 
Tempting Many—Young Violinist Finds 

Being Left-Handed Helpful 








Fresh from the student life of Berlin, 
Marie Caslova, the winning young violinist, 
has returned after an absence of three 
years from her native country, bringing 
many interesting impressions of her recent 
environment. She is prepared through 
long, serious study to make her American 
début and New York music-lovers_ will 
have the opportunity of hearing her at Car- 
negie Hall with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra on November 14, to be followed 
by out-of-town appearances and then a 
début recital later this month in New York. 


Miss Caslova was found in company with 
her manager, Marc Lagen. She was brim- 
ming with confidence, which was tempered 
by a modesty seeming to denote strength, 
and, as well, to augur a warm reception 
later by her fellow-countrymen. Indeed, if 
the glowing reports of her accomplish- 
ments in Dresden last Spring and in Ber- 
lin, in October, are taken into account, 
there seems little doubt that this girl of 
eighteen from St. Louis will contribute 
something memorable to the American mu- 

ical season. 
Tian her interesting deductions from 
the student realm in Berlin are two which 
are essentially germane to the musical is- 
sue. The first is that the most diligent and 
conscientious students are not the Germans 
themselves but the foreigners who have 
made Berlin their musical alma mater; the 
second, that the females in this colony take 
things more seriously than the males. 


Americans and Russians Most Gifted 


“Among the Americans and Russians in 
Berlin I noticed the greatest degree of tal- 
ent,” said the fair young virtuoso. “They 
seemed to apply themselves to their tasks 
with an energy and enthusiasm which con- 
trasted with the more methodical, perhaps, 
but less strenuous efforts of the Germans. 
The former, too, seemed to be more gifted 
and to feel more keenly that their schoiar- 
ship was part of an artistic mission. The 
Germans did not seem so serious. Perhaps 
it is only natural that the home students 
of any educational center fail to appre- 
ciate its advantages to the same extent as 
the visiting students. Those whom I knew 
most intimately, however, were Americans, 
Austrians, French and Russians. There is 
an astonishing number of American stu- 
dents from all parts of our country and I 
am pleased to report that they are not 
wasting their time. 

“Ags cosmopolitan as this abode of half- 
fledged talent is there is much good feel- 
ing and generosity which makes the en- 
vironment ideal. Petty jealousies which 

one might expect in such a place are rarely 
’ exhibited. Of course there are wide dif- 
ferences of opinion and occasional disputes 
as to the relative merits of a certain school 
or a particular teacher, but such are bene- 
ficial rather than harmful. There are many 
American girls—enough to populate a big 
university—and they bear such a fine rec- 
ord of scholarship and such promise for 
future success that I was proud to be num- 
bered with them. They appear to be the 
hardest workers of all. I may safely add 
that the girl students as a class spend more 
time at practice than the young men, the 
results of their thoroughness being early 
demonstrated in a superior technical equip- 
ment.” 

Miss Caslova’s Personality 


A certain poise and steadfastness on the 
part of Miss Caslova suggested that she, 
herself, might be taken as one of the best 
specimens from this musical laboratory, an 
impression which the violinist obviously 
did not intend to convey. But it was not 
difficult to gather that she does not slight 
hard work and that she takes pride in ac- 
complishment. Furthermore, like all who 
have just left the cloister of study for the 
highway of professional service, she is 
aglow with ideals and strong in personal 
views. 

Asked if she were interested in any other 
branch of her art, Miss Caslova was quick 
to make known that she is exclusively de- 
voted to the violin. 

“You are not. ambitious 
then?” was suggested. 

“Wo, not in the least. 


to _ compose, 
I have seen too 





much time wasted in this. While I fully 
appreciate that the study of theory and 
harmony is most valuable, I am convinced 
that this egotistical de- 
sire to compose is lead- 
ing. astray hundreds of 
young musicians who 
are talented only as in- 
terpreters—not as origi- 
nators or creators, if the 
word may be used. In 
Berlin I found the av- 
erage young German 
battling with modern 
chords during the hours 
which he should have 
spent in practicing scales 
and arpeggios. I won- 
dered sometimes if we 
would ever reach the 
day when composers 
would have to. be 
licensed.” 

Since her arrival in 
New York little more 
than a week ago, Miss 
Caslova has been view- 
ing the wonders of the 
city with ever-increasing 
interest. “I have only 
been here once before,” 
she explained, “and that 
was for only two days, 
so you see I really had 
no chance to see things. 
What do I think of it? 
Why there’s no place in 
Europe like it and I can 
understand why one 
never wants to live any- 
where else after having 
lived here. 

“Many persons who 
were born here and have 
lived here all their lives 
are dying to get away,” 
the violinist was re- 
minded. 


Her Idea ef New York 


“But what wonderful 
advantages!” she ex- 
claimed. “It is here that 


one finds musicians 
from everywhere. It is 
the greatest music cen- 
ter of the world. Every 
night one may listen to a 
great artist—someone 
who is honored in every 
part of enlightened Eu- 
rope. The opera and 
concert attractions in 
New York are of utmost 
importance to. the stu- 
dent. She paused. “I 
believe that the greatest 
artists are always stu- 
dents, in a sense. 


“The theaters have at- 
tracted me greatly since 
I arrived. I am _ very 
fond of plays and now 
that I’m not allowed to 
play tennis any more | 
take my recreation thus 
indoors.” 

The speaker professed 


a great fondness for 
tennis and she lamented 
the judgment of her 


sponsors that indulgence 
in the sport would affect 
her playing. 

“I’m left-handed,” she 
said, “and it is said that 
clutching the racquet 
stiffens the muscles of 
the forearm in’ such a 
way as to interfere with 
fingering the strings.” 

“Don’t you think it an 
advantage for a violin 
player to be left-handed?” was inquired. 

“I don’t think there is any doubt of hy 
she replied confidently. “My left arm and 
hand is much better developed than my 
right, but please don’t think that that harms 
my bowing. I spent a year and a-half in 
special practice at bowing. Lately I have 
been practicing four hours a day, never 
more than an hour and a 
For a time while I was taking lessons from 
Sevcik I practiced six hours, but I found 


Début 





half at a time. 


four hours was enough. Wasn’t it Auer 
who said that if one couldn’t learn all that 
was necessary in four hours daily there 
was no use in practising more?” 


Serato Her Principal Teacher 


“At first I intended to study with Auer, 
but finally chose Berlin instead of St. 
Petersburg. After a year in_ technical 
study with Sevcik, I went. under Carl 
Flesch and later, Arrigo Serato, with 
whom I have spent most of the time. 
Flesch is coming to America in January 
and Serato next October. By the way 
please don’t forget to say that my accom- 
panist, Paul Currie, of Minneapolis, came 
over with me. It is queer that my teacher 
came here with an accompanist from Min- 
neapolis, too.” 

Miss Caslova believes that her musical 
inheritance comes from her mother’s fam- 
ily. She began her study of the violin at 


—Copyright Fifth Ave. Studio. 


Marie Caslova, the Young St. Louis Violinist, Who, 
After Three Years of Concert Work and Study 
Abroad, Has Returned to America to Make Her 


the age of six under George Heerich, an 
aged German in St. Louis, who is now 
dead. Since childhood she has worked un- 
ceasingly to develop her art and she has 
already won recognition in many parts of 
the United States. Under Serato she has 
been trained according to the French 
method, bowing with the elbow high. Of 
methods, however, the girl says interest- 
ingly that she thinks the easiest and most 
natural is the best and everyone to his own 


way. She is booked to appear in Pough- 
keepsie on November 17 and in the Stein- 
ert series with Mme. Gadski and George 
Harris for concerts in Springfield, Provi- 
dence, Worcester and Hartford. Until De- 


i 


cember she will remain in New York, after — 


which she will make a western tour, re- 
turning to Berlin next May. Gt. 2» 





WOMEN IN ORCHESTRA 
DOING WELL, SAYS WOOD 


Experiment Tried by Queen’s Hall Sym- 
phony in London a Success Declares 
Its Conductor , 


Sir Henry J. Wood has just been inter- 
viewed in London as to the innovation he 
has established, as already chronicled in 
Musica AMERICA, by engaging women to 
play in his Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 

“I have been trying for twenty years,” 
said Sir Henry to a correspondent of the 
New York Herald, “to obtain the inclu- 
sion of women violinists, and when the 
directors decided to increase the number of 
the orchestra from 100 to 110 I thought it 
was an excellent opportunity to introduce 
the new-scheme. I heard over a hundred 
applicants play, and I was both surprised 
and delighted at the result. The standard 
of efficiency both as regards tone and 
technic was high. 

“The idea originated with Lady Wood 
and Lady Speyer. Lady Speyer is a well 
known solo violinist, and naturally took a 
great and kindly interest in the matter, and 
when it came to the question of remunera- 
tion. Lady Wood strongly pressed the 
point that the women members should be 
paid the same as the other members of the 
orchestra. I agreed, for they do the same 
work, and it is of the same quality. 

“I have had a tremendous number of 
letters from all parts expressing satisfac- 
tion at this departure. Personally, I hope it 
will be the means of permanently establish- 
ing the place of women in orchestras.” 








MME. CARRENO’S RECITAL 





A Refreshing and Invigorating Exhibi- 
tion of Piano Playing 


One of the most refreshing and invigo- 
rating recitals which New York music- 
lovers are likely to enjoy even during a sea- 
son so well-stocked with alluring things as 
the present was that which Teresa Carrefio 
gave in Carnegie Hall last Tuesday after- 
noon. At her Philharmonic appearance the 
preceding week the warmly esteemed Vene- 
zuelan pianist showed herself to be in even 
better possession of her vaunted powers 
than was the case on her previous tour. 
Tuesday’s recital proved this point still 
more decisively if possible. Her playing 
was remarkable for pure beauty in details 
of tone, polish of execution and well-cen- 
sidered, sanely balanced and poetic scheme 
of interpretation. 

Considering the excessive length of the 
program the enthusiasm of Mme. Carrefio’s 
audience has unmistakable significance. It 
crowded to the platform at the end and 
had to be placated with a number of en- 
cores before consenting to withdraw. The 
regular numbers included Bach’s “Chro- 
matic Fantasie,” Beethoven's “Moonlight 
Sonata,” a Chopin group including the 
“Fantasie Impromptu,” Brahms’s “Handel 
Variations,” a Schubert “Impromptu,” 
MacDowell’s “Hexentanz” and Schubert’s 
“Marche Militaire.” Most willingly would 
one have dispensed with the interminable 
Brahms variations, the dullness of most 
of which not even Mme. Carrefio’s splendid 
playing can mitigate. They merely de- 
tracted from the attention due the en- 
chantingly melodious Schubert “Im- 
promptu” which followed and which was 
played with ravishing limpidity of tone 
and feeling for its wistful poesy. 

It is some time since a finer presentation 
of the wondrous Bach “Fantasie” has been 
given here than that heard on this occa- 
sion. Clean cut and distinguished in con- 
ception the emotional import of its con- 
tent was published with sincerity and 
warmth of conviction, notably in the treat- 
ment of the quasi-romantic recitatives with 
their poignant chord punctuations. The 
Beethoven sonata was sufficiently individu- 
alized not to sound hackneyed and best of 
the Chopin numbers were the “Fantasie 
Impromptu” and Valse, op. 42, both bril- 
liantly done. At the close of the recital 
Mme. Carrefio played as one of her en- 
cores her own alluring “Mi Teresita” waltz 
in inimitable fashion. H. F. P. 


Daily paper comments: 


Mme. Carreno was heard at her best in the first 
number, which was an excellent example of clean, 
honest, intelligent piano playing. It was what 
might be expected from an artist of Mme. Car- 
— natural gifts and ripe culture—New York 

“un, 

The recent performance with the orchestra had 
many of her old-time qualities. Few of them were 
recognizable in this recital. She seemed strangely 
subdued, introspective, caressing the piano, seldom 
smiting it, or even obtaining from it its full vol- 
ume of tone.—New York Times. 
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GERMANY WORSHIPS THE 
. PFENNIG” SAYS DAMROSCH 


“TI Want to Hear No Longer of American Desire for the Almighty Dollar’ Declares Conductor, In 
Discussion of Musical Conditions Here and Abroad—aAn Estimate of Richard Strauss’s Music— 
France Working Along Most Promising Lines in Orchestral Music 


“ALMIGHTY 








F on entering the home of a well-known 
musician some afternoon your ear were 
entranced by soft secondary harmonies, al- 
tered after the approved manner of Gallic 
modernity gently played upon the piano, 
would you conclude that the musician is an 
avowed Debussyite? Or would you be 
broader and call him a satellite of modern 
France? In either case you would not be 
far from right were the house you were 
entering the abode of Walter Damrosch, 
dean of American orchestral conductors. 
For this is precisely what greeted a repre- 
sentative of MusicAL AMERICA one day last 
week when he was waiting in the anteroom 
for the noted conductor to receive him. 
The music stops and the conductor of the 
Symphony Society adv-nces to meet you. 
He is not alone, as presently he will present 
you to a gifted young Bohemian composer, 
who has made his home in New York in 
recent years. This is Victor Kolar, one of 
the first violins in his orchestra. Mr. 
Damrosch has announced this musician’s 
orchestral Suite “Americana” for produc- 
tion this season and together they have been 
reading over the big score at the piano. 
Musically Mr. Damrosch has been called 
“Wagnerite” time and again. But he has 
also some Liszt in his makeup, not neces- 
sarily musically, strictly speaking, but let 
us say humanely. For quite as the great 
Abbé-pianist gave generously of his time 
and assistance to young ‘and little known 
composers, to cite cases, the gifted and 
still unprized Hermann Goetz and the great 
Wagner, so has Conductor Damrosch given 
unstintingly to talented musicians in this 
country throughout his career. Mr. Kolar’s 
Symphonic Poem “Hiawatha” and his “A 
Fairy Tale,” both orchestral works, have 
been b.ought to a hearing under his baton 
with the result that during the past year 
the young composer ha; finished this 
“Americana,” a suite in four movements, 
depicting characteristics in the life of 
America’s North, West, South and East. 
Shortly before the much-admired con- 
ductor arrived from Europe this Fall an 
item appeared in the duily prints in which 
he was quoted as having stated that Ameri- 
can orchestras surpass all others. On this 
subject he went on to say: “Why should 
not America have the best orchestras? 
Here we engage men for our orchestras 
on their merit and on merit alone. Abroad 
the matter of nationality enters into the 
choice of men. The important German 
opera and symphonic organizations will not 
have a French flute or oboe in their en 
semble for purely national reasons. And 
vice versa. To my mind the French wood- 
wind is the finest to be had in the world to- 
day, and that is why I have them in my 
orchestra. Why! The count was once 
taken in my orchestra and I found that we 
had thirteen nationalities represented among 
the players. Such a thing would be 1m- 
possible in Germany!” 


Found Romance in Italy 


The trip abroad during the Summer just 
past was the first real vacation Mr. Dam- 
rosch has had in fifteen years. Eight weeks 
of it were spent in southern Italy, visiting 
Naples, Pompeii, driving to Salerno, Sor- 
rento and numerous other places there- 
abouts. “Truly Italy seems to be the only 
country where at this late day there is any 
‘romance’ left. The wonderful Italian gar- 
den above Amalfi impressed me again, that 
garden which Wagner claimed to be the 
verification of Klingsor’s magic garden in 
his ‘Parsifal.. I roamed about in the 
museums and in the old shops, where one 
can find marvelous things, if one takes the 
time to look for them. See, there is a 
mirror which I picked up, in Italy, with 
those beautiful cherub heads carved by hand 
years and years ago. And there is another 
piece, too.” 

But Germany has changed. That is the 
Germany, Mr. Damrosch will tell you, in 
which he was born and which he was 
brought up to love and revere. “The Ger- 
many of Beethoven, Mozart, Goethe and 
Schiller is no longer,” the conductor con- 
tinued, “it is all changed. I want to hear 
no longer of America’s worship of the 
almighty dollar, for in Germatiy to-day 
it is the worship of the Almighty Pfennig. 
The Germans are the greatest consumers of 


food and drink in the world to-day. And 
so a great many of their idealistic traits are 
disappearing. Take the old city of Nurem- 
berg! There, where once one saw nothing 
but quaint houses, where the atmosphere 
of ‘Die Meistersinger’ was virtually in the 
air, one is now confronted with hundreds 
of factory chimneys and here and there 
a survival of the old days, a house or two 
hidden, back from view, carefully preserved 
for tourists. 


Modern German Art “Hideous” 


“And modern German art is actually 
hideous. I speak of their paintings, sculp- 
ture, architecture, as well as of their music. 
The color schemes are something that it 
is difficult to believe them sincere about. 
I can think of it in no other way than to 
call it a worship of the ugly. As to archi 
tecture, I believe firmly that the finest mod- 
ern architecture is to be found right in 
America to-day. For example, take the new 
St. Thomas Church on Fifth Avenue.” 

Mr. Damrosch went to Munich to hear 
Mozart’s early opera “The Elopement from 
the Seraglio.” “Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail” as the Germans call it, which. he 
had never heard before. “It was sung in 
the Residenz Theater, where one hundred 
and fifty years ago Mozart himself had 
conducted. The theater is small and the 
orchestra was accordingly reduced. There 
one gets the true proportions of a Mozart 
opera, for the music is only effective to-day 
when the acoustical properties of an audi 
torium are as they are there. In A£olian 
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troduce this season with his orchestra. Not 
lasting music this, says he, but of historical 
interest, especially when one thinks of the 
obscure drum player working out his musi- 
cal ideas in poverty and anticipating har- 


































quietly in his study is one of the finest 
moments in Strauss, too. 

“In my experience in conducting I have 
always found an intense interest in the 
preparation of the Strauss orchestral 
works. It is not unlike putting together 
the parts of a great Chinese puzzle which 
lies before you, as you gaze into his mas- 
terly scores. But when the orchestra has 
been thoroughly rehearsed, when everyone 
knows his part and the work goes well, the 
interest is over. When I get it before an 
audience I do not enjoy the music as I do 
other works. And you will find that after 
the maze of dissonances has passed, when 
the effects are over and Strauss becomes 
simple (and he does in several of his 
large works) he is generally commonplace. 
On the other hand the music of Richard 
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Walter Damrosch, the Eminent Orchestral Conductor and Composer, in His New York Study 


llall you may enjoy a Mozart symphony 
and in the vast Metropolitan find a Mozart 
opera tedious. I must praise the work of 
the conductor, Bruno Walter, who seems to 
be the legitimate successor of the late Felix 
Mottl But what bad singing! 

“The Miinchener do not seem to care 
much how a singer sings as long as he or 
she performs with absolute dramatic sin 
cerity. That they demand. They can actu 
ally listen to a tenor sing for an hour a 
quarter tone below pitch and at the con- 
clusion of the performance tell you that 
he was splendid. I heard a ‘Tristan’ per- 
formance there, too, with our own Olive 
I‘remstad as Jsolde. (Later I learned that 
it was the performance which brought forth 
unfavorable comment from a Munich paper 
on the great Wagnerian soprano’s persona- 
tion.) The tenor was indescribably bad, 
sang off key all through the second act. 
My memory went back to the wonderful 
performances with Nordica, the two De 
Reszkes in the days of Grau when I con- 
ducted and I asked myself whether it was 
necessary for me to sit it out just because 
I had paid for my ticket. I concluded that 
a good walk through the park to my hotel 
would do me a great deal more good and 
so I left after the second act 


A Comparison 


“In the matter of a general appreciation 
much may be said in favor of the Germans 
but in perception of technic they are far 
behind our American audiences. And the 
Festspiele in Munich are carried on in a 
way that is evidently arranged with one end 
in view, the obtaining of the money from 
visiting Americans. Think of their charg- 
ing six dollars for the Summer perform- 
ances when about six marks is all they ask 
in the Winter !” 

Paris, Mr. Jamrosch found, “tangoing” 
to a musical accompaniment which inter 
ested him little. The Symphonic Tableaux 
“Thebes” of Ernest Fanelli, Gabriel 
Pierné’s “discovery” last year, he will in- 


monic sequences which later became fa- 
miliar to the musical world as “invented” 
by Achille Claude Debussy. But in France 
the conductor believes the composers are 
working along the most promising lines. 
He is of the opinion that a new musical 
idiom must be evolved, that the music of 
the future must be something quite different 
from what we have known up to the present 


day. And he thinks the modern French- 
men are doing things that will bring it 
about. 

Found “‘Ariadne’’ Dull 


’ 


“Ariadne auf Naxos,” Richard Strauss’s 
latest essay in the realm of music-drama, 
Mr. Damrosch found frankly dull. “He 
imakes mincemeat of Moliére,” declared the 
conductor, “the entire incidental music being 
of a kind wholly unsuited to the comedy 
There are the familiar Straussian harmo 
nies, the same style of music which we have 
come to know as his. He has taken no 
advantage of the opportunities offered him. 
The music should of course have been in 
the manner of such old-time French com 
posers as Lully and Rameau. In the opera 
itself Strauss has written with no regard 
for the voice, consequently the vocal parts 
are totally ineffective. 
genius strike you as though Strauss could 
really do great things if he would only try 
This is the orchestral music just before the 
god appears to claim Ariadne. 

“Der Rosenkavalier’ everybody reports 
is a charming work. I have not heard it 
Rut Strauss never impresses me as having 
any heart in his music. I can admire and 
have always admired him, but I cannot love 
him. To be sure there are things in his 
svmphonic works which I find admirable. 
“Tod und Verklarung,” you ask? Yes, 
but the poem on which it is based has 
always been so unsympathetic to- me. I! 
think that we should long ago have had 
done with that kind of thing. The music 
in the ‘Domestica’ where the composer, 
after his day’s work, sits himself down 


Twenty bars of pure. 


Wagner, much of which has now become 
classic, springing as it did from a noble 
impulse, holds the interest all the time. 
And the public, which is the judge in these 
matters of a work’s lasting on down to 


posterity, accepts or rejects mot con- 
sciously but instinctively.” 
To the query as to whether his opera 


“Cyrano” would be heard. again this Win- 
ter the composer of “Cyrano” could only 
reply that he had been informed that the 
work had been placed in the Metropoli- 
tan’s regular répertoire. While the inquiry 
in regard to his*heving written another 
opera brought the characteristic answer, “] 
have done some work.” A. W. K. 


A PARIS OPERA WAR? 





Messager and Gailhard Contemplate Op- 
posing National Institution 


Premier Louis 


Paris, Nov. 4.—Because 
Barthou failed to reappoint André Mes- 
sager musical director and make Pedro 
Gailhard business manager of the Paris 


a possibility of an opera 
war. Messager and Gailhard have been 
promised almost unlimited financial sup- 
port if they decide to set up an opposition 
opera house. 

‘It is said that the Théatre des Champs 
Flysées will be engaged for that purpose 
and additional credence is placed in the re 
port because Gabriel Astruc has just been 
obliged to close the house for lack of 
natronage. It is estimated that he has lost 
$600,000 on the enterprise. Astruc him- 
self has some hope that he may be able 
to reopen with Gailhard as his associate. 
The latter is a former director of the 
Paris Opéra. 


Opéra, there is 





Carl Jérn, the German tenor, is said to 
he meeting with much success on lis con- 
cert tour in South America, 
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ROSALIE THORNTON A 
PIANIST OF PROMISE 


Young Boston Musician Discloses Grati- 
fying Qualities at New York 
Recital 
Rosalie Thornton, a young pianist from 
Boston, who has studied under Gebhard 
and Leschetizky, gave a recital in £olian 
Hall last Monday afternoon. She played 
an ambitious and interesting program con- 





Rosalie Thornton, Gifted Young Boston 
Pianist, Who Gave a New York Reci- 
tal on Monday 


sisting of Beethoven’s “Waldstein” Sonata, 
two Chopin Etudes, a Nocturne and the 
F Minor Fantasie, a Brahms Intermezzo 
and Rhapsody, two Debussy Arabesques 
and the “Joy of Autumn” and “Midsum- 
mer” from MacDowell’s New England 
Idylls.” 

Miss Thornton is a talented player and 
may be expected to develop into a very in- 


teresting artist. She plays intelligently and 
tastefully with a good quality of tone and 
for the most part with technical ade- 
quacy. She is resourceful and self-pos- 
sessed and tided herself over a lapse of 
memory in the Chopin “Fantasie” with the 
skill of a veteran. The smaller Chopin 
numbers she did poetically and gave a crisp 
performance of the splendid Rhapsody in 
B Minor of Brahms. 

Many a contemporary pianist might fol- 
low Miss Thornton’s lead to advantage in 
placing the MacDowell pieces on their pro- 
grams. She did nothing more effectively 
or with more sincere devotion than the two 
from the “New England Idylls,” which are 
delicious in melody and so highly indi- 
vidual in harmonic style. One regretted 
only that Miss Thornton did not play more 
from this. set of masterpieces in miniature, 
or else some from the “Sea Pieces” or 
“Fireside Tales” of the great American 
composer which other pianists neglect 
merely because they have never troubled 
themselves to discover their surpassing 
beauties. This young player’s good sense 
was rewarded with much applause on the 
part of her hearers. H. P 





Baltimore Girl in Stern Conservatory 
Concert at Berlin 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 3—Marguerite W. 
Maas, of Baltimore, appeared in a recent 
concert ‘at the Stern Conservatory, Berlin, 
Germany, playing Korsakoff’s Concerto 
for piano. Asdrik Kavoukdjean, who 
studied under Ludwig Breitner at the 
Peabody Conservatory last year was very 
successful with Schumann’s Carnival Op. 
G. Other pupils of Mr. Breitner who par- 
ticipated in the concert were Elsa Rozsa, 
who played Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 90, 
and Bianca Lavazza, whose offering was 
Liszt’s “Funeraille.” 





Mme. Ohrman Wins Favor of the Ger- 
man Press Club 


Luella Chilson Ohrman, the popular so- 
prano who sang last season in more than 
150 concerts, has begun her year under the 
management of M. H Hanson with gratify- 
ing success. Mme. Ohrman appeared re- 
cently before the German Press Club of 
New York and was accorded a manifesta- 
tion of signal approval. Leon Bass, chair- 
man of the Press Club, in recognition of 
the success achieved by the singer on this 
occasion addressed a letter to her recording 
the gratification of the members over her 
artistry. 





Franz Egénieff Postpones Recitals on 
Account of Pneumonia 


It was necessary to postpone Franz 
Egénieff’s opening recital in Boston, No- 
vember 3, and all his concerts for three 
weeks to come, on account of a severe at- 
tack of pneumonia, which has been holding 
Fgénieff a prisoner at the Copley-Plaza, 
foston. M. H. Hanson, his manager, 
hopes to announce next week the dates for 
his postponed Boston and New York re- 
citals. 





OVER SIXTY PERFORMANCES ON BACHAUS TOUR 




















Wilhelm Bachaus and Leo Slezak Photographed on Occasion of a Recent Berlin 
Concert 


ILHELM BACHAUS, the distin- 
guished pianist who is to tour Amer- 
ica this season, will arrive on the Kaiser 
Vilhelm II next Wednesday and will ap- 
pear for the first time with the St. Louis 
Orchestra November 14 and 15. On this 
occasion he will play the Beethoven Con- 
certo, No. 5. 

Mr. Bachaus’s first appearance in New 
York this season will be in AZolian Hall, 
November 19. His tour will cover the en- 
tire United States, extending as far as the 





PADEREWSKI FALLS 
FROM OLD SUPREMACY 


[Continued from page 1] 


Only four or five times during the after- 
noon did this tone disclose anything sug- 
gestive of its former wondrous, sensuous 
loveliness and singing quality in passages 
of cantilena. These occurred in two or 
three of the Schumann pieces, in the middle 
section of the Chopin funeral march, in the 
mazurka and nocturne. For the rest it has 
become generally hard, dry, metallic. 


Heroic Treatment of Miniatures 


Schumann’s “Carnival’ is essentially a set 
of miniatures. It was for the greater part 
far from such at Mr. Paderewski’s hands 
and much of it was violently wrenched out 
of the small frame in which it belongs. 
Save in the “Chopin,” “Valse Allemande,” 
“Aveu,” and one or two others that were 
played with lovely effects of coloring he 
set upon the little pieces as though intent 
upon making epics out of idylls, utterly un- 
recognizant of delicacy, proportion, small- 
ness of contour. Such heroic treatment is 
about as ill-considered and erratic in its 
way as the pianist’s persistent and discon- 
rerting physical mannerism of throwing his 
arms high above his head and of raising 
is foot half way to the keyboard upon 
removing it from the pedal. One recalled 
in striking contrast to this conception of 
Schumann the exquisitely wrought tonal 
cameos of Max Pauer in the same com- 
poser’s “Kinderscenen” last season. 
Disturbing in the Schumann was also the 
exaggerated rubato. <A too persistent use 
of this device of minute irregularities of 
rhythm can defeat its own purpose in the 
music of some composers and become as 
objectionable as unremitting rigidity. In 


the “Carnival” there was something almost 
metronomic in the regularity of Paderew- 
ski’s accelerations and _ retardations of 
pace. A good deal of it seemed more ar- 
bitrary than due to the promptings of 
emotion. 


A Glimpse of the Old-time Artist 


The familiar “Warum” given as an en- 
core was very movingly and poetically 
given, though, truth to tell, one rather ex- 
pects an artist of Mr. Paderewski’s rank to 
play such a piece well. Most exquisite was 
the Chopin mazurka—lovely in tone, ten- 
derly mournful in poetic sentiment, perfect 
in the indefinably subtle tempo rubato with- 
out which the true essence of Chopin evap- 
orates and which was used with perfect 
understanding and discretion in this case. 
Here the old-time Paderewski showed him- 
self for a moment. But it was only a brief 
moment and was quickly lost to view in 
the furiously noisy performance of the 
opening division of the Chopin sonata, in 
which distinctness of melodic articulation 
was often blurred by the relentless vigor of 
the player. The second theme forfeited its 
poetic import through the rapid pace at 
which it was taken. Amazingly fast, too, 
was the first part of the funeral march, 
though the middle section was played most 
tenderly. On the other hand, the weird 
closing section, the “rush of the night- 
winds over the graves” lost something of 
its uncanniness through insufficiently con- 
centrated dynamic repression. The move- 
ment should be played sotto voce through- 
out except for a slight sforzando or two 
and the fortissimo chord at the close. 

Of the two Liszt numbers the “Campa- 
nella” fared best. It was done with a hard 
brilliancy and glitter. Technically, Mr. 
Paderewski still sustains the greatness of 
his reputation save, perhaps, in certain 
phases of chord work. " 

His playing of the “Liebestod” at the 
end of the concert was the occasion for 
another disclosure of physical force, 


astounding in itself, no doubt, but scarcely 


consistent with the best taste in piano play- 
ing. Furthermore, those who were in any 
manner familiar with Wagner’s opera 
wondered, on noting some of Mr. Pade- 
rewski’s curious tempi, how matters would 
fare with the impersonator of Isolde were 
the pianist ever to conduct the finale of the 
work in accordance with the conception 
that he put forth on this occasion. 


mm. FP. FP. 


Comments of New York daily newspaper 
critics on Mr. Paderewski’s reappearance: 


“This is Mr. Paderewski at his best. If he was 
not always at his best yesterday it is necessary to 
remember that ill health has pursued him. But 
something else also “has pursued him in his last 
three or four visits to America: a new and un- 
lovely tendency that never manifested itself in his 
earlier years to force the tone of his instrument 
in fortissimo passages, to compel it to an utter- 
ance beyorid its nature.”—New York Times. 


“And the great pianist again delighted with his 
art, an art a little more continent on its dynamics 
then the one he displayed here last. He was still 
a little prone to pound in the bass, especially in 
the opening of the Bach-Liszt Prelude and Fugue 
in A minor and, in a few instances, in the Cho- 
pin Sonata in B flat minor; but as a whole his 
plaving was admirable in its restraint.”—New 
York Tribune. 

‘The famous beautiful singing tone is still his 
to command, and he has added to it the greatness 
f real dramatic expression.”—New York Herald. 





“Unfortunately there was arbitrariness in tempo 
and rhythm (in the Bach-Liszt number) and es- 
pecially an excess in the dynamics, which short- 
comings, in fact, were in evidence throughout the 
recital.’"—New York Staats-Zeitung. 


“Some listeners said: ‘Paderewski pounds.’ The 
same thing was said of Rubinstein. Some said it 
of Beethoven. When it was said of Paderewski, 
some years ago, in presence of Edward MacDow- 
ell, our great master retorted: ‘When a man of his 
rank wants to pound, he has a right to do so!’” 
—New York Evening Post. 





Rudolph Ganz is to introduce a new 
“Konzertsttick” for piano and orchestra 
by Emile Blanchet in Germany and Switz- 
erland this season 


Pacific Coast and including more than 
sixty performances. 

The above photograph shows Mr. Bac- 
haus seated at the piano and Leo Slezak, 
the operatic terior. The picture was taken 
when these two artists met on the occasion 
of a concert at the opening of the Marble 
Hall in the Hotel Esplanade, Berlin. The 
concert took place Saturday, October 1r. 
On that occasion Mr. Bachaus played 
Brahms G Minor Rhapsody, two Chopin 
numbers, two Preludes by Rachmaninoff 
and the Campanella of Paganini-Liszt. 





Mischa Elman is to bring forward Max 
Vogrich’s new violin concerto in C minor 
in Berlin this month. 
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Montreal Grand Opera Company 


Recital, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Wednesday Afternoon, November 12th 


Management, ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


PEOPLE'S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


FRANZ X. ARENS, Musical Director. 
First Orchestral Concert CARNEGIE HALL 
Sunday, Nov. 9, at 3.15 P.M., Soloists: 
Sara Gurowitsch, ‘Cellist; Frank Ormsby, Tenor 
Program: 1. Chadwick, Overture. ‘‘Melpomene’’ ; 
2. Dunn (new), ‘‘Annabel Lee’’; 3. Dvorak, ‘‘New 
World’’ Symphony ; 4. Golterman, Concerto, A 
Minor; 5. Liszt, Polonaise No. 2, E Major. 
Tickets 15, 25, 35 and 50 cents. 
Office 32 Union Square, East. 
Address all business communications to Manager 
A. LENALIE 
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CARRENO’S TECHNIC PARENTAL GIFT 





ica’s Progress in Music 





Pianist Acknowledges Indebtedness to Her Father, Who Laid 
Foundation of Her Musical Education—Remarkable System 
He Developed Explained to ‘‘ Musical America” Interviewer 
—Relaxation as Secret of Power—A Compliment on Amer- 





‘By HARRIETTE BROWER 








S was recently remarked in MUSICAL 
America, “that ever youthful and fas- 
cinating pianist, Teresa Carrefio, is with us 
again.” I well remember how fascinated 
I was, as a young girl, with her playing 
the first time I heard it—so full “of fire, 
enthusiasm, brilliancy and charm as it was- 
How I longed and labored to play like 
that! I not only loved her playing, but 
her appearance, her gracious manners as 
she walked across the stage, the air of 
buoyancy and conscious mastery as she sat 
at the piano; her strong white arms and 
wrists—and the red sash she wore! 
During a recent talk with Mme. Carrejio 
I recalled the above incident, which amused 
her, especially the memory of the sash. “I 


assure you that at heart I feel no older 
now than when I wore it,” she said. The 
conversation then turned to questions of 
technic with particular reference to the 
remarkable technic of the artist herself. 
“The. fact that I began my studies at a 
very early age was a great advantage to 
me,” she said. “I loved the sound of the 
piano, and began to pick out bits of tunes 
when I was but little more than three. At 
six and a half I began to study seriously, 
so that when I was nine I was playing such 
pieces as Chopin’s Ballade in A_ Flat. 
Another fact which was of the utmost ad- 
vantage to me was that I had an ideal 
teacher in my father. He was passionately 
fond of music, and, if he had not been a 
statesman, laboring for the good of his 
country, he would have been a great mu- 
sician. He developed a wonderful system 
for teaching the piano, and the work he 
did with me I do now with my pupils. For 
one thing he invented a series of stretch- 
ing and gymnastic exercises which are 
splendid; they did wonders for me, and I 
use them constantly in my teaching. But, 
like everything else, they must be done in 
the right way or they are not beneficial. 


580 Technical Exercises 


“Then he wrote out for me a great many 
technical exercises; to be exact, there were 
580 of them. Some consisted of difficult 
passages from the great composers, per- 
haps originally written for one hand, which 
he would arrange for two hands, so that 
each hand had the same amount of work 
to do. Thus both my hands had equal 
training, and I find no difference between 
them. These 580 exercises took just three 
days to go through. Everything must be 
played in all keys, and with every possible 
variety of touch—legato, staccato, half- 
staccato, and so on; also, with all kinds of 
shading. (Think of such a training in pure 
technic, oh ye students and -teachers, who 
give little or no time to such matters out- 
side of études and pieces!) 

“Part of my training consisted in being 
shown how to criticize myself. I learned 
to listen, to be critical of my own work; 
if it was not up to the mark I must see 
what was the matter and correct it. The 
earlier this can be learned, the better. I 
attribute much of my subsequent success to 
this ability. This I always try to instil 
into my pupils. I tell them any one can 
make a lot of noise on the piano, but I 
want them to make the piano speak! I 
can only do a certain amount for them; 
the rest they must do for themselves 


Insistence Upon Transposing 


“Another item’ my zealous teacher in- 
sisted upon was transposing. I absorbed 


this idea almost unconsciously, and hardly 
knew when I learned to transpose, so nat- 
ural did it seem to me. My father was a 
tactful teacher; he never commanded, but 
would merely say, ‘You play this in the 
key of C, but I doubt if you can play it in 





Latest Portrait of Mme. Teresa Carreno 


the key of D.’ This doubt was the spur 
to fire my ambition and pride; I would 
show him I could play it in the key of D 
or any other key, and I did! Of course 
I had many études too; a great deal of 
Czerny. Each étude must be transposed, 
for it would never do to play an étude 
twice in the same key for my teacher. So 
| may say that anything I could play at all 
| was able to perform in any key. 

“For one year I did nothing but technic, 
and then I had my first piece, which was 
nothing less than the Capriccio of Men- 
delssohn, op. 22. So you see I had been 
well grounded; indeed, I have been grate- 
ful all my life for the thorough foundation 
which was laid for me. We hear of so 
many new methods of studying the piano, 
mechanical and otherwise, in these days; 
but I fail to see that they arrive at the 
goal any quicker, or make any more thor- 
ough musicians than by the royal road of 
well-directed, intelligent hard work.” 
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Asked how she obtained great power 
with the least expenditure of strength 
Mme. Carrefio continued: 

“The secret of power lies in relaxation; 
in other words, power is relaxation. This 
word, however, is apt to be misunderstood. 
You tell pupils to relax, and if they do not 
understand, how or when they get no- 
where. Relaxation does not mean to flop 
all over the piano; it means, rather, to 
loosen just where it is needed, but nowhere 
else. For the heavy chords in the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto my arms are absolutely 
limp from the shoulder; in fact, I am not 
conscious I have arms. That is why I can 
play for hours without the slightest fatigue. 
It is mental relaxation, for one has to 
think it; it must be in the mind first be- 
fore it can be worked out in arms and 
hands. We have to think it and then act it. 

“This quality of my playing must have 
impressed Breithaupt, for, as you may 
know, after hearing me play he wrote his 
famous book on ‘Weight Touch,’ which is 
dedicated to me. A second and revised 
edition of this work, by the way, is an im- 
provement on the first. Many artists and 
musicians have told me I have a special 
quality of tone; if this is true I am con- 
vinced this quality is the result of con- 
trolled relaxation.” . 

We spoke of Berlin, the home of the 
artist, and of its musical life, mentioning 
von Bulow and Klindworth—‘“both good 
friends of mine,” she commented. “What 
a wonderful work Klindworth has accom- 
plished in his editions of Chopin and Bee- 
thoven! As Goethe said of himself, we 
can say of Klindworth—he has carved his 
own monument in this work. We should 
revere him for the great service he has 
done the pianistic world. 

“I love to play in America, and each 
time I come I find how much you have 
grown. The musical development here is 
wonderful. This country is very far from 
being filled with a mercenary and commer- 
cial spirit. If Europeans think so it is be- 
cause they do not know the American at 
home. Your progress in music is a marvel! 
There is a great deal of idealism here, and 
idealism is the very heart and soul of 
music. 

“Il feel the artist has such a beautiful 
calling, a glorious message to educate a 
people to see the beauty and grandeur of 
his art, of the ideal!” 


GIORGIO POLACCO LEADS 
WEEK’S OPERA ARRIVALS 


Maestro Here to Conduct “Julien” and 
“Madeleine” at Metropolitan’s 
Premiéres 
New York witnessed a lull in the mat- 
ier of operatic arrivals during the past 
week, following the remarkable cargoes of 
the previous week, and preceding the ar- 
rival of the Kaiser Wilhelm II on Novem- 
ber 2 with Caruso, Destinn, Scotti, Tos- 
canini, Jorn, Urlus, Gilly, Braun, Bada, 

Didur and Andreas Dippel. 

Giorgio Polacco was the most prominent 
arrival of the week, disembarking from 
the Taormina on November 2. Most of 
Mr. Polacco’s Summer was given up to his 
triumphs as conductor at Covent Garden. 
After a rest at Carlsbad and Milan, he 
conducted an Italian season at La Monnaie, 
in Brussels. The Maestro related that he 
had spent several days in Paris with Char- 
pentier, whose “Julien” he is to conduct at 
the Metropolitan, and he noted as a coin 
cidence that he had conducted the first per- 
formance out of France of the same com- 
poser’s “Louise,” at Milan. Another new 
work to be presided over by Mr. Polacco is 
Victor Herbert’s “Madeleine.” 

Sailing on the same ship were Mario 
Marchesi, prompter of the Metropolitan: 
Vincenzo Reschiglian, one of the baritones, 
and Ettore Coppini, ballet master. Theo 
dore Kittay, a Russian tenor protégé of 
Pasquale Amato, was also a passenger on 
the Taormina. Another Metropolitan 
singer, Paola Ananian, basso, arrived on 
La Lorraine. 

Marthe Chenal, one of Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s principal singers, is announced to 


sail for America on November 22. 








QPERA IN ENGLISH 
ALONE AT CENTURY 


Management Abandons Policy of 
Giving One Performance a Week 
in the Original 





It is to be opera in English only at the 
Century Opera House hereafter. Last 
Monday night’s performance of “Tosca” in 
Italian was the last to be given there in 
any language but English, for the Messrs. 
Aborn, managers of the undertaking, have 
become convinced that what their public 
wants is translated opera, 

The original plan, which has been ad- 


hered to up to the present, was to give one ~ 
performance each week, on a Monday 
night, in the original tongue. In explana- 
tion of the change it is said that cor- 
respondence received at the Century Opera 
House and the statistics of the box office 
indicate that the Monday performances 
have been attended by a public which would 
rather have preferred to hear the opera in 
Knglish. Although a great many in these 
audiences have been foreigners, the ma- 
jority have been people who had been un- 
able to get seats the previous week for the 
performances in English and were taking 
their last opportunity to hear the opera on 
Monday night. 

The new policy will relieve the manage- 
ment of the problem of employing singers 
able to sing their roles in two languages or 
of supplying a special set of principals for 
the performances in foreign tongues. 


PITTSBURGH PLAN FOR 
THREE-DAY FESTIVAL 


Huge Chorus and Two Orchestras to 
Participate—Heinroth Plays Thirteen 
Hundredth Organ Recital 


PittspurGH, Nov. 3—Will Earhart, direc- 
tor of music-in the public schools of Pitts- 
burgh, is at the head of a movement which 
has for its object the giving of a big May 
fectival with choruses of more than 600 
voices. The Board of Public Education, 
William C. Hamilton and others are assist- 
ing Mr. Earhart, Mr. Hamilton having 
guaranteed a symphony orchestra to aug- 
ment the work of the chorus. 

It is the intention to have a three-day 
festival. The high school orchestra of 100 
pieces will take part in addition to the 
symphony orchestra. 

Charles Heinroth, orgaiist and director 
of music at Carnegie Institute, gave the 
thirteen hundredth organ recital at Car- 
negie Music Hall last week, which, it is 
asserted, is a record for public organ re- 
citals never duplicated outside of London, 
where, however, such recitals have been 
given for a much longer period than in 
Pittsburgh. 

Fritz Kreisler, who has not been heard 
in Pittsburgh for nine years, but whose 
splendid gifts as a violinist are well ap- 
preciated here, appeared to marked advan- 
tage at the opening concert of the Art So- 
ciety season at Carnegie Music Hall last 
Tuesday night. He held the undivided at- 
tention of his audience. ca om 











Sole Manager for Serato 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

[ wish to inform you that Arrigo Serato, 
the Italian violinist, will tour America next 
season under my sole and exclusive man- 
agement. I have seen a notice in your 
valued paper that this same artist has been 
announced from another firm, and to avoid 
all further errors and harm which might 
arise through these statements I would 
kindly ask for corrections in your next is- 
sue. Thanking you for your courtesy, I 
remain, respectfully yours, 

ANNIE FRIEDBERG 

New York, October 31, 1913. 








In attending 


Fine Portraits of famous singers. 


FOR OPERA LOVERS 


ra what one wants is the STORY in few words. The 
book “Opera Stories” fills this want. 
the stories (divided in acts) of 176 Operas, and 5 Ballets; the very latest 
announced operas such as “‘A Lover's Quarrel,” ‘‘Noel,” ‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” “Mme. Sans-Gene,” “Zingari,” “Elijah,” ‘“‘Conchita,” “Kuh- 
reigen, “La Foret Bleue,” ‘“Djamileh,” etc.; ull standard operas, also 
The book is handsomely, substantially 
bound. Endorsed by Teachers, Singers, the Public and the Press. 


Mailed on receipt of 0c. (and 5c. for postage), stamps, money order, or currency 


HENRY L. MASON, 188 Bay State Road, BOSTON 










New edition just out. It contains 
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GREET LEONCAYALLO 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Great Outburst of Enthusiasm as 
Composer Directs ‘‘I Pagliacci’””— 
Whole Performance Repeated 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Oct. 28, 1913. 

The third season of the San Francisco 
Orchestra was opened by a Friday after- 
noon concert at the Cort Theater, where 
music lovers were out in such numbers 
as to leave not a vacant seat, a fitting 
tribute to Henry Hadley and his most 
competent body of musicians. The con- 
cert opened with Beethoven’s “Fidelio” 
Overture E Major and the Franck Sym- 
phony in D Minor, the latter played with 
better spirit. MacDowell’s “Indian Suite,” 
op. 48, was the most interesting num- 
ber on the program. The familiar themes 
were given with great tenderness and the 
dirge was especially beautiful. The famil- 
iar “Kaiser March,” by Wagner, closed the 
afternoon performance, one which showed 
a marked improvement in the orchestra 
since last season. 

The coming of Leoncavallo was hailed 
with delight by Little Italy musicians and 
music patrons generally. They were no 
more delighted in having him arrive than 
he was to get here, for he is to perform 
his latest work, “I Zingari,” for the first 
‘time before an American audience. On 
Thursday evening a packed house greeted 
Leoncavallo with great enthusiasm as 
composer and director of “I Pagliacci.” 
Conductor and cast seemed to catch the 
carnival spirit and the opera was given 
with a freedom and finish seldom wit- 
nessed. An innovation was the singing of 
the Prologue by Montesanto, as Silvio, 
instead of the clown Tonio, and this was 
done in evening dress instead of costume. 
The presence of the composer made this 
change advisable. The fine voice of 
Montesanto brought forth such a storm of 
applause that a repetition was demanded 





and given. Schiavazzi as Canio showed 
pronounced ability and his singing of “Ridi 
Pagliaccio” received great enthusiasm—a 
demonstration quite Italian in character. 
This solo, too, had to be repeated. Maria 
Mosciska as Nedda proved herself an ex- 
cellent artist. Mosdesti was Tonio, win- 
ing much favor with acting and voice. So 
great was the success of this performance 
that it was given again the following 
evening to an overflowing house. Before 
the performance of “Pagliacci” Leonca- 
vallo directed the intermezzo from “Maria” 
and the overture to “Roland of Berlin,” 
which afforded a glimpse of his other re- 
cent works. 

Mme. Frances Alda, assisted by Frank 
La Forge and Gutia Casini, in a program 
at Scottish Rite Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, made her first appearance in San 
Francisco. As she continued to sing the 
audience waxed more and more enthusi- 
astic, for she displayed great personal 
charm and a glorious veice, carrying her 
listeners from mood to mood as her song 
demanded. The best numbers’ were 
“Panis Angelicus,” by Franck, and the 
Prayer from “Tosca.” The blending of 
Mr. Casini’s ’cello in these numbers made 
a most delightful effect and both selections 
were repeated. Two well interpreted 
songs by Frank La Forge brought down 
the house again and Mme. Alda sang his 
“Expectancy” three times. Mr. La Forge, 
who has made a host of friends during 
his six visits to San Francisco, was greeted 
with much applause when he appeared to 
play two Chopin numbers, which were 
given with superb finish. The young ’cell- 
ist covered himself with glory by his 
wonderful interpretation of Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Variations on a Rococo Theme.” 
The following Tuesday evening the Berke- 
ley Musical Association presented Mme. 
Alda, who gave the same program but to 
a much greater house. Every seat in the 
big Harmon Gymnasium was taken and 
the three artists repeated their success. 

The Alameda County Music Teachers 
Association held its monthly meeting on 
October 28 at the University of California, 
Berkeley. Upon this occasion Prof. 
Charles Seeger gave an address upon 
“Public Institutions and Music,” and Red- 
fern Mason, music critic, gave an illus- 
trated lecture upon “Irish Folk Songs,” 
which were sung by Caroline Little, so- 
prano, and William Chamberlain, baritone. 
A large attendance was attracted. 

The Pacific Musical Society gave an ex- 
ceedingly interesting program on Wednes- 


day morning, October 29. Jack Hillman, 
baritone, sang a group of Italian, French 
and English songs, showing a voice of rare 
beauty and great promise. Elias Hecht, 
the so-called amateur flutist, with Joan 
Baldwin at the piano, was heard in the 
Handel Sonata in A Minor. Juliet Levy, 
contralto, sang in three German selections 
and Mildred Newman, a youthful pianist, 
gave several delightful piano numbers. 
FREDERIC VINCENT. 


Ethelynde Smith Introduces Novelties 
Before Massachusetts Club 
BRAINTREE, Mass., Oct. 31.—Ethelynde 
Smith, soprano; Minnie C. Freeman, pian- 
ist, and Mary Seiders, accompanist, gave a 
recital in the town hall a week ago, for the 
Philergians. The recital was a distinct suc- 
cess. Miss Smith’s first group of German 
songs was charming, the Grieg “Ein Traum” 
being especially well suited to her beautiful 
soprano. Her program was decidedly 
varied. In her second group the French 
Minuet was exquisitely interpreted. An 
interesting innovation was the “Old. Bud- 
dhist Chant” as used by the Chinese. [or 
this number a suitable instrument similar 
to the tomtom was used. Miss Smith was 
recalled many times and sang as an encore 
“There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry,” by Hugh 
W. Batt, a song dedicated to Miss Smith. 
Mrs. Freeman played a group of Chopin 
numbers and the Liszt Rhapsody, No. 12. 








Sousa Closes Tour with His Hippo- 
drome Concert 


John Philip Sousa and his band will 
bring their twenty-second annual tour to 
an end with a big concert at the New York 
Hippodrome on Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 9. The program includes Rubinstein’s 
“Kamennoi-Ostrow”’; a descriptive over- 
ture, “The Chase of Prince Henry,” Mehul ; 
“Kismet,” a new Oriental conceit by Mar- 
ket, and a new Sousa March, “From Maine 
to Oregon.” The artists are Virginia Root, 
Margel Gluck and Herbert L. Clarke. 


Mme. Blauvelt at First Musicale of Ru- 
binstein Club 


Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, the American 
prima donna soprano, has been engaged to 
appear as soloist at the first musicale of the 
Rubinstein Club, New York, on Saturday 
afternoon, November 15. Mme. Blauvelt 
will be heard in many concerts this season 
under the management of G. Dexter Rich- 
ardson, her success at the Maine Festival 
last month having been notable. 
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Studio 866-67 
Carnegie Hall 
New York 


Mme. Kaufmann will appear 
in a limited number of con- 
certs and recitals this season. 
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ELEONORA DE 


CISNERO 





Costume made by the Maison Paquin, 
Paris. 


Triumphs at the Verdi 
Celebration in Parma 


Her interpretation of Eboli 
in Don Carlos Compared te 
that of the great Waldmann. 


Engaged as leading mezzo-so- 
prano at the Liceo of Barcelona. 


Mme. de Cisneros was the only 
mezzo-soprano of the Chicago Op- 
era Company and one of the few 
foreign singers who sang at the 
Verdi Festival at the Regis Thea- 
tre in Parma, acknowledged to be 
one of the most exigent publics in 
the world. The eminent critic Gio- 
vanni Borelli writes in “Il Resto 
del Carlino”: 


“From the time that Teresa 
Stoltz and Waldmann ceased to 
sing rarely have we been able to 
assist with a quiet conscience at 
the many performances of Don 
Carlos, so great was the distance 
between the hard reality and glo- 
rious souvenirs of the past. It is 
but honest to declare that the in- 
terpretation of the two prime 
donne to-night brought us very 
near to these incomparable models 
in Our exigent memory. ... 
Mme. de Cisneros has a superb 
dramatic presence, a broad and 
powerful style of phrasing and a 
most beautiful mezzo-soprano 
voice remarkable for its delicacy 
and coloring. The public honored 
her with great ovations.” 


Mme. de Cisneros can be truly 
called one of America’s greatest 
singers. She has proved it by her 
success in the most difficult Euro- 
pean Opera Houses. She will open 
the season at the Liceo of Barce 
lona, Spain, with the réle of Fides 
in Prophéte. 

She will remain until the middle 
of January, 1914, singing the eclec- 
tic repertory of Parsifal, Lohen- 
grin, Tristan, Carmen, Orfeo, Fa- 
vorita and Gioconda. 
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Dear Musicat AMERICA: 


Before we can clear the way and at- 
tempt to dispose of the unfounded prej- 
udice which exists to-day, not only 
abroad, but in our own country, among 
our own people with regard to everything 
in the world of music and which mili- 
tates so severely against our Own com- 
posers, conductors, players, singers, 
musicians and teachers, whose talent and 
experience are unquestioned, we must take 
up and handle frankly but fairly the right 
to recognition and large reward of foreign 
artists who continue to visit us, whose 
reputation has long been world wide, but 


who can no longer reach the standard of 
their former performances, and some of 
whom indeed, have descended to the basis 
of the baldest commercialism. 

It is not alone that such artists by their 
lapses, eccentricities and mannerisms mis- 
lead the younger element of music lovers 
and musical aspirants for fame as to stand- 
ards of virtuosity, but that they eat up 
more than the money, namely the time, 
the opportunity and the leisure of those 
who go to hear them, so that there is 
little left for younger and brighter talents, 
especially among our own_ people. 

And in this connection it is but proper to 
say that not only have standards advanced, 
that not only have our own people risen 
in musical knowledge, and in musical ap- 
preciation to a point where they demand, 
and have a right to have the best, but the 
art of interpretation itself has advanced, 
thanks, to the great artists, musicians, con- 
ductors, teachers and others who have 
come from abroad and so have aided the 
work of the thousands of conscientious 
and able teachers who came in former 
years from Germany, France, Italy and 
England, and all over the world to aid 
in the American musical uplift. 

Among the artists of highest distinction 
recently before the public, we had Mar- 
cella Sembrich, the singer, and we now 
have Ignace Paderewski, the pianist, and 
Eugen Ysaye, the violinist. They are 
typical. They all have crowded houses 
when they appear, and wherever they go, 
they virtually almost sweep the decks of 
the cash available for musical entertain- 
ment, with the exception of the opera, and 
maybe some other artists of equal dis- 
tinction. . 

The point is: Do they deserve what they 
get? Is their influence healthy? and is it 
to the best interests of the musical intel- 
ligence and culture of this country, that 
they should be as lavishly and loyally sup- 
ported as they are? 

On purely personal grounds of past 
achievement by these artists; on the 
ground, too, that there is no recognition 
which is too great for such artists who 
have labored so long and so faithfully, 
the answer must be absolutely in the af- 
firmative. 

But there is another side to this ques- 
tion, and that is the side that 1 propose, 
briefly, to discuss. 

In the case of Mme. Sembrich it can 
be said with frank honesty, that she is no 
longer the great singer that she once was, 
as can be readily established by those who 
will first hear some of the records that 
were made of her singing years ago for the 
talking machines and then will go to hear 
her in concert. At the same time her 
art, though it was always limited by her 
lack of versatility (for nearly all her songs, 
of whatever nation, are sung in about 
much the same way, just as all the char- 
acters she represented in opera were all 
more or less Marcella Sembrich instead 
of being the characters represented by 
Marcella Sembrich) still, within the limi- 
tations that J have mentioned, and giving 


full weight to the fact that she is noth- 
ing like what she once’ was, and, at times, 
by her inability to reach her own standards 
grieves even her intimate friends, her art 
is still so wonderful, so impeccable, she is 
so sincere, so honest, in all she does, she 
is so loyal to her public (whom she never 
disappointed), in giving all that she has 
to give, that there is probably to-day, 
among the great artists of past times, no 
one more entitled to the support as well as 
the affection of the music loving public, 
than Marcella Sembrich. 

In the case of Paderewski an entirely 
different proposition faces the honest and 
conscientious critic of experience. It is, 
of course, wholly unnecessary to refer to 
Mr. Paderewski’s meteoric success; to his 
wonderful career as a pianist, virtuoso and 
artist; it is unnecessary to refer to the 
triumphs which he has won, and which are 
world wide. What it is necessary to-day 
to ask is: Is his influence upon musical 
art a healthy one? Does he present to the 
student and to the teacher to-day, ex- 
amples which it is wise to follow? Are 
his playing and his attitude to his public 
such as to warrant a continuance of the 
enthusiasm to which he is accustomed? Or, 
has the time come when it is just to state 
the truth frankly, namely, that he can no 
longer command the resources that once 
were his; that his playing in many re- 
gards is open to the severest criticism, and 
that there are only occasional glimpses of 
the great Paderewski who once took us 
off our feet by the splendor of his virtuos- 
ity, the sanity, quality and force of his 
interpretations and the unquestioned ideal- 
ism which pervaded them all? 

To-day Mr. Paderewski, to me, has de- 
scended to the commercial class, where he 
plays for money, and is not much more 
than a shadow of his former self. 

At his last concert, only occasionally, in 
the Chopin and Schumann numbers, did 
he reveal anything of that marvelous ar- 
tistry which he once commanded. Much 
of the time he pounded and pounded the 
instrument, till, instead of the beautiful, 
singing tone such as one expects from the 
noble Concert Grand, which he played, 
there came a cacophony of jarring sounds. 
His virtuosity has deteriorated to a pain- 
ful nervosity of exaggerated action and 
mannerisms. But, indeed, let us be charit- 
able. How can we hold him responsible? 

Here is a man who for years and years 
and years has played and traveled and 
exhausted his strength. And only those 
who have traveled from town to town, suf- 
fered the misery of poor railroad accom- 
modations, the change of diet, bad cook- 
ing mixed with good, and all the, serious 
strain of a long concert tour, not to. speak 
of the mental effort involved in maintain- 
ing in memory as well as in one’s fingers, 
a tremendous program of the composers 
masterpieces, have any idea of what a 
gigantic task is imposed upon the artist. 

Is it small wonder that the time does 
come when even a giant in the musical 
world not only nods, but shows his de- 
cay? 

And yet, there is the grave question 
which I brought up before. In how far 
can such performances, however much we 
may sympathize with the individual, how- 
ever much we may deplore that he no longer 
is what he was, how much, I say, are such 
performances of value to the student and 
to the teacher? In how far do they main- 
tain the high standard of excellence in 
musical interpretation to which the peo- 
ple of this country have been accustomed ? 
And secondly, in how far is the public war- 
ranted in continuing to support exhibitions 
which have ceased to be artistic, and must 
to-day be classed among things that are 
commercial, or if you would prefer it, 
among things that are purely theatrical? 

Finally, there is typical of this situation, 
Eugen Ysaye, a wizard of the violin, 
though many will tell you that there are 
other violinists whose playing they pre- 
fer, whose interpretations they prefer, and 
whose methods and attitude to the public 
they prefer. But no one can deny that Ysaye 
belongs among the great in the world of 
music, among those who long ago, not only 
won, but maintained, an exalted position 
as interpreters, almost by divine right. 
That is the Ysaye of the past. 

What have we to deal with to-day? A 
violinist whose attitude is often so con- 
temptuous, so indifferent to his public, that 
he will play in such a slipshod manner as 
to deserve the most drastic criticism. 

| heard Monsieur Ysaye last season at 
a concert, where he was applauded, at 
which he “scraped through” a concerto in 
such a way as would have been discredit- 
able to one of the members of a second- 
rate orchestra. His playing was slipshod, 
and although he had to help him a great 
orchestra led by a conductor of the first 
rank, he fell down. gee 

Now, it may be said that no artist is al- 
ways at his best, that there is no artist but 
will occasionally, like Job, nod—but the 
evidence is overwhelming that last season 
Mr. Ysaye was no longer his old self, that 
much of his playing was distinctly of the 
most indifferent character, that his attitude 


to the public was that of a man who Says: 

“Well, I get my money anyhow—what 
do I care what they write about me, of 
say about me?” 

Here the question arises—To what ex- 
tent is an artist like Mr. Ysaye still entitled 
if this be his position and his attitude to 
his audience—to what extent is he still en- 
titled to recognition and to great reward? 
_And this brings me back to the propo- 
sition with.which I started: namely, that 
before the way can be cleared for a proper 
and’ just recognition of the wondrous 
amount of musical talent there is in this 
country we must not only do away with 
the prejudice against our own artists, com- 
posers, singers, conductors and players of 
all kinds, but we must also do away with 
the prejudice in favor of the foreign 
artists, not alone of the first rank, who 
come to us- from Europe and who, from 
whatever cause, no longer maintain their 
own standards nor the standards by which 
we have a right to judge them, who have 
become purely commercial, and who visit 
us under the conduct of managers of won- 
derful experience, astuteness and industry, 
to carry away each season hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, and, when they 
are over on the other side, affect to 
deride us for our lack of musical knowl- 
edge, musical intelligence and musical 
taste. 

* * * 


The friends of Oscar Hammerstein (and 
he has many, not alone among the general 
public, but among musicians and musical 
people) claim that there appears to be a 
boycott against him on the part of the 
press. And they claim, furthermore, that 
certain critics and writers on musical sub- 
jects have been instructed to leave Mr. 
llammerstein severely alone. 

While color is given to this charge by 
the fact that little or nothing, for some 
time past, has appeared in the leading 
papers, concerning Mr. Hammerstein’s re- 
venture into opera, I personally, doubt 
whether it would be possible for any of 
those opposed to Mr. Hammerstein’s enter- 
prise, and notably, we will say, the direc- 
torate of the Metropolitan, to muzzle the 
New York press. That is a very large 
proposition. 

l‘urthermore, we must not forget that 
only recently, when the suit of the Metro- 
politan against Mr. Hammerstein came up 
in court, the papers gave Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s side just as much attention as they 
did that of the Metropolitan. 

It may be possible that certain of the 
writers for the press, and certain of the 
critics, do not view Mr. Hammerstein’s 
position favorably, on the ground that he 
made a distinct contract with the Metro- 
politan, which he now proposes to break, 
but that is a matter of individual attitude 
and not of the attitude of the papers 
themselves. 

[t is within my personal knowledge that 
all the leading critics in New York City, 
are not only allowed large latitude, but 
that they have the full confidence of their 
editors and publishers, who very rarely in- 
terfere with them, certainly not in the 
way of absolute direction as to what they 
shall write. 

_That there should be any concerted ac- 
tion on the part of the editors and pub- 
lishers of the New York daily press, which 
would lead them to definitely instruct their 
critics and writers virtually to boycott Mr. 
flammerstein and his enterprise, is neither 
conceivable, nor probable. Certain it is, 
that the rivalry between the leading papers 
is such that if some of them took such ac- 
tion others would go the extreme length 
the other way. That all the daily papers 
in New York are so absolutely subject 
to the money power that through the in- 
fluence of the directorate of the Metro- 
politan they can be reached, does not de- 
serve credence. 

It is my judgment that the principal 
writers for the press do not feel called 
upon in the present inchoate condition of 
Mr. Hammerstein’s new opera house and 
opera company, to make propaganda for it, 
and thus, even in appearance, seem to 
antagonize their old friends at the Metro- 
politan, or the new operatic venture at the 
Century Theater. 

| have the most kindly feeling toward 
Mr. Hammerstein. I believe sincerely that 
his coming into the field would be of great 
benefit to the cause of music, would ex- 
cite worthy competition, and would give 
opportunity for many singers, but, at the 
same time I do not feel called upon, in 
the present situation, to boom Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s enterprise, in advance, just as 
little as I feel called upon to boom the 
Metropolitan season in advance. 

All the news that is legitimate has cer- 
tainly been given about Mr. Hammerstein’s 
company and about his new opera house 
in the papers, just as it has been given 
in your Musicat America, and just as the 
news about the forthcoming season with 
regard to the Metropolitan has been given. 

It is so easy for people who are strongly 
partisan to misconceive the attitude of the 
press. Occasionally there may be lapses, 
but if there is one American institution 


which cannot collectively be cornered or 
captured (and in this I will particularly in- 
clude the Associated Press, against which 
many unjust charges have been brought 
from time to time that it can be influenced) 
it is the press of this country. That and 
the opportunity for free speech are the 
two institutions which remain, and I trust 
will always remain, untrammeled. 
“<s..% 


While I am on this subject, it may not 
be amiss if I speak of a conversation be- 
tween several musicians, one of whom is 
a leading accompanist. I do not mention 
his name, because he had no idea that 
what he said would be published. I bring 
the matter up, because what was said repre- 
sents the attitude of a large number of 
prominent musicians towards our musical 
critics. This accompanist said: 

“When we look down from the plat- 
form, we who know every one of the critics 
by sight, and some of them personally, 
see these critics come in. Sometimes they 
are in their places at the beginning of the 
performance, sometimes they come in 
when it is half over, sometimes they come 
in towards the end. However, rarely in- 
deed do they sit out an entire performance 
—and yet they write about it! Now, this 
seems to us unfair.” 

My reply to this gentleman was one 
which will clear up the situation in the 
minds of a great many people. 

“The leading -musical critics of New 
York City,” I said, “are expected to cover 
a number of concerts, recitals, operatic, 
orchestral and other musical performances 
to the extent of a number every day, which 
is wholly beyond their physical power— 
for no man can be in two places at one 
time, (‘barrin’ he’s a burd,” as the Irish- 
man said). 

As a matter of fact, the leading critics 
try, as far as possible, to hear the important 
parts of the various programs, and that un- 
questionably colors their articles, and also, 
it will be noticed, that they rarely go into 
detailed criticism of anything at the vari- 
ous concerts which they have not heard 
themselves. 

Besides, this, however, it should be re- 
membered that all the critics have a num- 
ber of assistants and personal friends. In 
some instances these friends include their 
wives, many of whom are thoroughly able 
and conscientious writers. Their friends, 
too, are also able musicians, whom they 
take with them to concerts. These friends 
and assistants report to the critics those 
portions of the concerts and performances 
which they have personally not heard, so 
that together with their own knowledge, 
and what is reported to them, our critics, 
are fully able and competent to write about 
the concerts given, and it must be said, 
with rare exceptions, that their opinions 
and their attitude are, on the whole, com- 
mendably fair, judicious and discriminat- 
ing. 

Only those who realize the arduous 
task which is before the average musical 
critic in New York City have any idea of 
the strain put upon these men, and how 
sincerely and conscientiously they fulfil 
their duties and meet the tremendous re- 
sponsibility put upon them—a responsibility 
which is all the more arduous because they 
are expected to write able and interesting 
articles for their journals immediately after 
the various performances are over. 

_ Knowing as I do, the critical writing 
in the newspapers abroad, where there is 
much more latitude, as regards time, per- 
mitted, and where the critics are not ex- 
pected to rush immediately into print, I 
have no hesitation in declaring that the 
general standard of musical criticism in 
this country, especially in our leading 
cities, is not only equal to, but above, that 
of the general standard which prevails in 
Europe, possibly with the reservation of 
two or three writers of the highest dis- 
tinction and largest experience. 

* * * 


A special cable from London to the New 
York Herald informs us that Sir Henry 
Wood now has six women in his Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, and that he hopes that 
the innovation will have a great effect in 
the way of obtaining recognition of much 
talent now unknown. 

Sir Henry is quoted as saying that it 
has always seemed to him to be a great pity 
that so much ability among violinists has 
been lost by the exclusion of women from 
the principal orchestras, and that he had 
been trying for twenty years to obtain 
the inclusion of lady violinists, and that, 
when his orchestra was lately increased — 
from 100 to I10, he thought it an excel- 
lent opportunity to introduce some ladies. 

He heard, it seems, over one hundred ap- 
plicants, and was both surprised and de- 
lighted with the result. The standard of 
efficiency, both as regards tone and technic 
was high. 

So far the experimert is working splen- 
didly. The lady members will be seated 
in twos and fours among the first and 
second violins and violas, and they will be 
dressed in black. 





[Continued on page 39] 
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Hen i Scott and Wittgenstein Heard 
—Estey Bureau Free Recitals 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Chestnut and Sixteenth Streets, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 3, 1913. 


ENRI SCOTT and Victor Wittgen- 
stein were the artists that furnished 

the program at the first invitation concert 
of the seasons under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association, in With- 
erspoon Hall last Wednesday evening. 
Mr. Scott was enthusiastically received as 


a Philadelphian whose distinguished suc- 
cess on the grand opera stage has made 
him a figure of prominence, while Mr. 
Wittgenstein, a young pianist who 1s 
making his first tour of America, also was 
given a cordial reception. 

Mr. Scott’s superb bass has added effect 
in the personality of the singer, who dom- 
inates the concert platform with ease and 
authority of manner. His first number on 
Wednesday evening’s program was the 
“Catalogue” aria from Mozart’s “Don Gio- 
vanni,” which was sung with much facil- 
ity, while later he gave especial pleasure in 
a group of German songs by Schubert, 
Mahler and Haile, at the last being heard 
in three arias, “ll lacerato spirito,” from 
Verdi’s “Simone Boccanegra”; an excerpt 
from Massenet’s “Panurge,” and the Drum 
Major’s Song from “Le Caid,” Thomas. 

Mr. Wittgenstein proved to be a pianist 
of musicianly ability, who seems at first 
hearing to be most notable for technical 
facility, breadth of tone and vigor of ex- 
ecution. He interpreted MacDowell’s 
“Sonata Tragica” with fine command and 
impressiveness of style and won applause 
for his playing of a suite by Debussy and 
a concert paraphrase by Paul Pabst of 
Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen Onegin.” Clarence 
Bawden was the efficient accompanist for 
Mr. Scott. 

Louise Sterrett, a young soprano, who 
has readily made a place for herself on 
the concert platform by featuring the 
familiar old songs, was heard by an ap- 
preciative audience at Estey Hall, last 


Monday evening, when she gave a recital 
with the assistance of George Dundas, 
tenor, and F. Averay Jones, accompanist 
Miss Sterrett sang with simplicity and ex- 
ression such cherished songs as “Sweet 

ildare,” “Kerry Dance,” “Killarney,” 
“Bonnie Sweet Bessie,” “Robin Adair” and 
“Comin’ Through the Rye.” She also sang 
with good effect a group of modern songs, 
by Lulu Jones Downing, Amy Woodford 
Finden, Bohm and Cowen, to her own ac- 
companiment, and gave convincing evidence 
of her ability as a coloratura singer in a 
fluent execution of Johann Strauss’s waltz 
song, “Voce di Primavera.” Mr. Dundas’s 
pleasing tenor, which he uses intelligently, 
was heard in “Onaway, Awake, Beloved,” 
from Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wed- 
ding Feast,” and in the duet, “Il Guarany,” 
by Gomez, with Miss Sterrett. The accom- 
paniments were played with skill and sym- 
pathy by Mr. Jones. 


Palmer Resumes Baton 


The Eurydice Chorus announces that 
Horatio Parker, who recently returned 
from a year’s absence in Europe, will re- 
sume directorship of the club this season. 
The music to be studied will be chosen 
largely from the works of contemporaries 
in different countries, the chorus having de- 
cided for a time to pay particular interest 
to the singing of new works. The midwin- 
ter concert will be given in Horticultural 
Hall on the afternoon of January 15, and 
the Spring concert on the evening of 
April 16. 

The People’s Choral Union, of which 
Noah H. Swayne, 2d, is the president and 
Anne McDonough the director, has formed 
a class in sight singing at the Lehigh Ave- 
nue Branch of the Free Library, which al- 
ready numbers 600. There is also expecta- 
tion of organizing a class for West Phila- 
delphia. The central class has begun the 
season with so many new members that 
the rehearsals hereafter will be held at the 
New Century Club. Previous experience is 
not necessary, and only ten cents per lesson 
is charged. 

A series of free concerts under the aus- 
pices of the Estey Concert Bureau has been 
inaugurated in Estey Hall, taking place each 
Thursday afternoon. Last week Jenny 
Kneedler Johnson, soprano, was the artist, 
singing to an appreciative audience, and 
this week Eric Luther, baritone and lutist, 
will furnish the principal numbers, with the 
assistance of Henry S. Frv, organist, and 
F. Nevin Wiest at the Telektra. 

' ArTHuR L. Tusss. 
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HINKLE 


Wins Tremendous Success 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


W. J. Henderson in the New York Sun—Her ex- 
cellent freedom in vocal skill was cisclosed in a man- 
ner that imparted to her delivery the dignity of style 
SO significant in the rendering of classic models of 


Edward Ziegler in the New York Herald—The 
quality of Miss Hinkle’s voice is beautiful and in 
range and voiume it fills all the requirements of the 
concert stage. Moreover, she sings with intelligence. 


Sylvester awiiing in the New York Evening 

; ovely voice and she showed her 
art at its best, her phrasing being especially worthy. 
By turns Miss Hinkle was brilliant, poetic and dra- 


Max Smith in the New York Press—Her program 
offered her plenty of opportunity to reveal the limpid 
beauty of her voice, her smooth sustained legato and 
her excellent phrasing, supported by a breath-con- 
trol that could serve as a model for many. 


Irving Weil in the New York Evening Journal— 
It was a long and difficult series of songs that Miss 
Hinkle arranged for herself, but her vocal technic 




























MME. RIDER-KELSEY'S 
ART AT ITS BEST 


A Delightful Exposition of Song 
Interpretation in Carnegie 
Hall 


What had originally been announced as 
a joint recital by Corinne Rider-Kelsey, 
the soprano, and Claude Cunningham, the 
baritone, and scheduled for Carnegie Hall 
last Sunday afternoon was, through the ill- 
ness of the latter artist, changed to a solo 
recital by the former. Unquestionably 
there were many who sincerely regretted 
the absence of the distinguished baritone, 
and yet it was a rare treat to be enabled 
to enioy the exquisite work of Mme. Rider- 
Ke)sey throughout the full extent of the 
afternoon. Not only does she stand as 
one of the foremost singers of American 
birth but she knows how to build a pro- 
gram far better than nine-tenths of the 
concert-singers now before the public, as 
the following one will reveal: 


“Se Florindo é fedele,” Scarlatti; “L’insensible” 
(menuet, 1735), Old French; “Se tu m’ami, se tu 
sospiri,’”’ Pergolesi; “Oh, Sleep! Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me?” Handel; “A Pastorale,” Carey; “Auf- 
trage,” Schumann; “Die Mainacht,” Brahms; 
“Mausfallen Spriichlein,” Wolf; “Mit Einer Was- 
serlilie,” Grieg; “Der Gartner,” R. Kahn; “Le 
colibri,” Chausson; “Les papillons,’” Chausson; 
“Il pleure dans mon coeur,” Debussy; “A des 





oiseaux,” Hie; “The Rainbow,” Henschel; “Shoug- 
zie shou, My Bairnie,”” Henschel; “Lon Ago,” 
MacDowell; “The Bluebell,” MacDowell; “Re- 
treat,” LaForge; ““A Song of Sunshine,’ Goring 
Thomas. 

To a highly finished art of song inter- 
pretation Mme. Rider-Kelsey adds an ad- 
mirably schooled voice of enchanting limp- 
idity, fresh as dew and pure as crystal. 
Never has it sounded more captivatingly 
beautiful than last Sunday. It has taken 
on a quality of warmth, moreover, that was 
formerly missing and one marks in the 
lower tones a depth of color and an almost 
contralto richness that were not formerly 
noted. 

The songs of the opening group were 
all well done though it was in the Handel 
air that Mme. Rider-Kelsey reached her 
highest point. Her thorough training in 
oratorio has fitted her with the style abso- 
lutely essential to the proper delivery of 
such music, which is always a fatal stum- 
bling-block to all but singers of consum- 
mate experience in the.broad classic man- 
ner. Schumann’s “Auftrage,” though less 
in the soprano’s genre and though suscep- 
tible of a somewhat lighter treatment, was 
very charming. Wolf’s “Mausfallen 
Spriichlein” was repeated and the artist 
deserves no end of gratitude for her lovely 
singing of Grieg’s entrancing but little 
heard “Mit einer Wasserlilie.” Of the final 
group by far the best was MacDowell’s 
wonderful “Long Ago,” which was mov- 
ingly rendered, while the same composer’s 
winsome “Bluebell” won a repetition. 

Charles Baker accompanied tastefully. 
The audience was large and disposed to 
very justifiable enthusiasm. 

H. F. P. 





PHILADELPHIA OPERA 
PROBLEM UNSOLVED 


[Continued from page 1] 


Boston, although in the last year he has 
received some ‘help in supporting opera. 
If Mr. Stotesbury were to guarantee the 
Philadelphia season of the Boston company 
the deficit would be greatly reduced. 








Debut of Martinelli 
Feature of Brilliant 
Philadelphia Opening 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 3.—While the future 
of the Chicago-Philadelphia company in 
this city seems so much in doubt, its present 
preliminary season here was opened to- 
night under the most brilliantly auspicious 
circumstances. It was in fact one of the 
most successful premiéres in many seasons 
and was made a great social as well as 
musical event. Puccini’s “Tosca” was the 
bill, and its production was marked by the 
American début of Giovanni Martinelli, the 
tenor who has been the sensation of Lon- 
don, Milan and other European centers. 
Martinelli is one of the new members of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, but has 
been “loaned” to the Chicago-Philadelphia 
company for its early season. His success 
as Cavaradossi was unquestionable. 

Mary. Garden was the Tosca and Vanni 
Marcoux the Scarpia. Miss Garden has 
been heard here before in this role but 
never to better advantage than to-night. 
Vanni Marcoux’s Scarpia, well known in 
Boston, was revealed to Philadelphia for 
the first time and proved an electrifyingly 
dramatic and superbly vocal interpretation. 
Campanini was the conductor. 

An unexpected occurrence in the second 


act upset the gravity of the audience, when 
Scarpia hurled Spoletta upon the sofa with 
such force that a leg of that piece of furni- 
ture was broken and Mary Garden had to 
take a very gingerly seat on it when she 
sang the famous “Vissi d’arte” aria. 


The company will appear for three weeks 
in Philadelphia and then move to the West. 

Here are some of the comments of the 
Philadelphia newspapers on the début of 
Mr. Martinelli: 


In Martinelli there has unquestionably been 
found a tenor of great promise. His voice is 
wonderfully fresh and pure, with a lyric quality 
that sways an audience and stirs to rapturous ap- 
plause.—The Record. 


He has a fine, robust tenor, with plenty of col- 
or, sings on the pitch and with an _ excellent 
method. His tones seemed a little rough, but this 
may have arisen from the nervousness due to a 
first appearance.—The Press. 


Iie sang with power, youthful buoyancy and 
plentitude of tone, and imparts a degree of convinc- 
ing fervor and spentaneity to his acting. But he 
has still a good deal to learn in the matter of 
an appealing stage presence and his* singing is 
more of the head than the heart. In a word, he 
has the faults. and the virtues of youth.—Public 
Ledger. 


Barring only Caruso, Mr. Martinelli may em- 
phatically be rated as the finest dramatic tenor 
who has appeared at Broad and Poplar streets. His 
clear, ringing notes are filled with fire and youth- 
ful enthusiasm. He is engaging in appearance, 
authoritative in gesture and dramatic attributes, 
ard. above all, a nerformer of polish, refinement 
and taste. His triumph last evening was without 
a shadow. Singers have been heard here whose 
voices have hed more volume, but it has been a 
long. while since such rich, sweet tenor tones, 
hacked by easy resourcefulness, have graced an 
operatic presentation here.—North American. 





Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers in Concert 
at Boston 


_ Mr.-and Mrs. Francis Rogers gave an 
interesting program at their concert of 
November 5 at the Copley-Plaza Hotel in 
Boston, for the benefit of the Talitha 
Kremi Howe. Mr. Rogers sang three 
diversified groups of songs, and Mrs. 
Rogers gave two groups of recitations and 
original monologues. There was an en- 
thusiastic audience. 
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ADMIRABLE TWO-PIANO 
PLAYING IN COLUMBUS 


Guest Artists from Cincinnati Appear 
Before Women’s Music Club—The 
Stillman-Kelley Lectures _ 


CoL_uMBus, O., Oct. 29—Ada Zeller and 
Gertrude Dalton Thorp, of the Ladies’ 
Matinée Music Club of Cincinnati, were 
the guest artists at the Women’s Music 
Club Matinée yesterday. An audience of 
2,500 gave closest attention to the splendid 
two-piano playing of these young women 
pianists. Their work was remarkable for 











Statuette of Edgar Stillman-Kelley, the 


Eminent American Composer, Made 
by Josef Kratina, of New York 
precision and unanimity of feelins and 


dynamics. The musical content of the com- 
positions was presented with uncommon 
taste and spirit. The numbers were Fan- 
tasie and Fugue in G Minor, Bach-Bur- 
meister; “Funerailles,” Liszt, and “Silhou- 
ettes,” Arensky. An extra Arensky Waltz 
was the contribution after an insistent call 
for an encore. 


Mrs. Edith May Miller, organist; Mrs. 
Henry C. Lord, soprano, and Mrs. Ethel 
Webb Hunter were the members who 


served as soloists, the accompanists being 
Mabel Rathbun and Hazel Swann. 

Dr. and Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley will 
be present at the Club Extension Depart- 
ment evening, December 8, to give an anal- 
ysis of Dr, Kelly’s “Macbeth” music, which 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under 
Dr. Kunwald, will play the following night. 
Dr. Kelley will also explain and describe 


the other orchestral numbers on the sym- 
phony program. 

Margaret Parry Hast, soprano, who 
spent the Summer in Berlin coachin with 
King Clark and Conraad v. Bos, will sing 
for the Tuesday Musical Club at Akron 
on February 16. Mrs. Hast will go as a 
representative of the Women’s Music Club. 

The American Guild of Organists was 
represented by one of its members in a 
concert at the English Lutheran Church 
Monday evening. Bert Williams was the 
organist, presenting a very interesting and 
attractive program. Herbert Eagleson was 
violin soloist. 





STEINERT CONCERT CHAIN 
HAS WORCESTER OPENING 


Maud Powell, Yolanda Méré and Harriot 
Eudora Barrows Warmly Greeted 
in New England Tour 


Worcester, Mass., Oct. 27.—The first of 
the series of four Sunday concerts known 
as the Steinert Concerts, held in various 
New England cities, was given here last 
night by the following artists: Mme. Maud 
Powell, violinist; Mme. Yolanda Mérd, 
pianist, and Harriot Eudora Barrows, so- 
prano, of Providence. The accompanists 
were Francis L. Moore, who played for 
Mme. Powell, and Frank B. Luker, who ac- 
companied Miss Barrows. The attendance 
at the concert was accordingly most satis- 
factory and there was a_ corresponding 
amount of enthusiasm. 


Mme. Powell played as her contributions 
to the program the first movement of the 
Coleridge-Taylor Concerto in G Minor, 
dedicated to her. Her second group in- 
cluded Tenaglias’s “Gaze With Pity,” the 
Beethoven Minuet, the Chopin-Powell 
“Minute” Waltz and Sarasate’s “Zapate- 
ado.” She also played the Grieg Sonata in 
G Major, op. 13, as the opening number of 
the program. Mme. Powell’s playing ex- 
hibited the finished artistry which has al- 
ways characterized her playing, and several 
encores were demanded. 


Among Mme. Mér6’s numbers were the 
Nocturne in D Flat Major and the Scherzo 
in C Sharp Minor by Chopin and the Liszt 
“Liebestraum” and the Rhapsodie No. 2. 
She was in excellent form and her playing 
could be aptly characterized as_ superb. 
Miss Barrows proved to be an intelligent 
singer. Her pleasing groups included “Tu 
fait la superbe,” Fesch; the Aria from 
Puccini’s “Manon” and the Bach-Gounod 
arrangement of the “Ave Maria,” which she 
sang with violin obbligato by Mme. Powell. 


M. E. E. 





Big House at Providence Concert 


ProvipENCE, Oct. 29.—Before an audience 
that nearly filled every seat in Infantry 
Hall the opening concert of the Steinert 
series was given on Tuesday evening with 
the following artists: Yolanda Mérd, 
pianist: Maud Powell, violinist; Lambert 
Murphy, tenor, and Francis L. Moore, ac- 
companist. 

Grieg’s Sonata in G Major was played 
by Mme. Powell and Mme. Mér6 in per- 
fect svmpathy. The first hearing of Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s G Minor Concerto, first 
movement, was of special interest as 
played by Mme. Powell, the violinist’s play- 
ing disclosing breath and a beauty of tone. 
Mme. Mérd’s musicianly playino was ap- 
plauded fervently after each of her num- 
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bers, and she finally added a Chopin Valse. 
No finer tenor has been heard here in 
recent years than Mr. Murphy, who dis- 
played a beautiful voice, even in all its reg- 
isters, and who sang with much tempera- 
ment. His artistic opening number was 
“Voire Grisélidis,” from Massenet’s opera 
which gained an encore. He also sang two 
groups of songs, the latter sung in Eng- 
lish, with such perfect enunciation that 
every word was audible even at the back 
of the large hall. Francis Moore was an 
admirable accompanist, both for Mme. 
Powell and Mr. Murphy. G. F. H. 





Mark Andrews Organist of Temple 


Beth-El, New York 


Montciair, N. J., Oct. 27, 1913.—Mark 
Andrews, the composer, organist and con- 
ductor, has received the appointment of or- 
ganist in Temple Beth-El, New York, under 
the choir leadership of Kurt Schindler. Mr. 
Andrews will take his new position on the 


first of November, continuing with his pres- 
ent position in Montclair as organist of the 
Baptist Church. Mr. Andrews is also in- 
structor of composition in the new Trinity 
School for Church Music in New York. 
W. F. U. 





Domenico Russo with Century Company 


Domenico Russo, Italian tenor, who sang 
for Mr. Hammerstein at the Manhattan 
Opera House and later with the Aborn 
company, has been engaged for the Cen- 
tury Opera Company and made his first 
appearances this week as Edgardo in “Lu- 
cia di Lammermoor.” 





Musical Editor as Playwright 


Grenville Vernon, assistant musical editor 
of the New York Tribune, has written a 
play called “The Gordian Knot,” which 
has been accepted for the Toy Theater in 
Boston, to be produced in January or Feb- 
ruary. 
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EVOLUTION 


OF THE DANCE 


How, Like All the Other Arts, It Has Grown Out of Utilitarianism 

Into Beauty for Its Own Sake—Enduring Vitality of a Form 

That Has Engaged All the Great Composers—Will Brahms’s 
Dances Outlive His Symphonies ? 


By ERNEST NEWMAN 











S the most purely physical form of 
self-expression, dancing is almost as 
ancient as humanity itself; it almost seems, 
indeed, as if certain animals indulge in a 
rudimentary kind of dancing. And as in 
ali cases in which the medium of expres- 
sion is limited, the dance, in primitive 
times, was made to fulfil of itself a num- 
ber of functions that in later days became 
separate. It is well known that races that 
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have not developed a system of ‘harmony 
cultivate melody with the more thorough- 
ness and project it into forms far more 
richly floreate than those harmonic music 
needs to use. Similarly, when rhythm pure 


and simple is the main outlet for feeling 
it is put to uses of which civilized man, 
with his specializing habits, has little no- 
tion. Any ordinary citizen would find it 
very hard, for example, to express his grief 
by means of a dance: the expression of 
emotion of this kind has become special- 
ized for us in words or music. But in 
more primitive times the dance covered a 
far wider arc of human life. Like all the 
arts, in the process of the ages it has 
ceased to be utilitarian, and indeed the loss 
in direct utility has been a necessary con- 
dition of purely esthetic progress. Only 
when beauty is worshiped for its own 
sake does it come to its perfect flower. 
Architecture may at first sight~seem to 
be a contradiction of this. But the purely 
utilitarian function of a building—the keep- 
ing out of bad weather and the provision 
of storing spaces for food and clothes and 
furniture—would be as well performed by 
four bare walls and a roof as by the 
divinest of our cathedrals or the most 
sumptuously decorative of our palaces. All 
over and above this that man lavishes upon 
his buildings is simply the rapturous cry 
of his heart for beauty for her own sake. 
To-day we meet in our concert rooms 
and theaters to share in a purely ideal 
sense in the evolutions of the dance or the 
joys and sorrows of our kind. The actual 
dance too has become an idealized form of 
activity, in that we pursue it only for the 
pure joy it can give us. But for primitive 
man the dance was for long a serviceable 
rather than an ideal thing. In the days be- 
fore either speech or music had attained 
any great range or freedom it was in the 
dance that man strove to make himself ar- 
ticulate to his fellow men and to the gods. 
Many dances had their origin in what 
modern anthropologists call sympathetic 
magic; the savage hopes to induce a de- 
sired event—such as the death of an enemy 
or the coming of the harvest—by a mimetic 
representation of it. Even the religious 
dance must have been originally utilitarian: 
its purpose was to cajole the Great Spirit 
into granting a favor or withholding an 
injury. It was because the dance was first 
used for practical purposes that it assumed 





among savages such a great variety of 
forms. War dances, vegetation dances, 
funeral dances, resurrection dances, devil 
dances, reconciliation dances, initiatory 
dances, rain dances, sun dances—these are 


but a tithe of the forms that the dance 
takes among the most primitive races. 


Liberation from Utility 


By the time we reached the religious or 
ritual dances of civilized antiquity we are 
well on the way toward the liberation ‘of 
the dance from utilitarian servitude. For 
however deeply the priests and assistants 
may have been conscious of the religious 
symbolism underlying the dance the dom- 
inant feeling, one thinks, must have been 
one of delight in the dance as a dance— 
just as the singer or orchestral player of 
to-day is less intent upon the religious 
bearings of sacred music than upon the 
beauty of it purely as music. And so in 
process of time the dance ceases to serve 
any purpose other than that of making glad 
the heart of man by the sheer beauty of its 
evolutions and the pure joy of the outpour- 
ing of physical energy. The old religious 
dance apparently survives nowhere now in 
Kurope except in the cathedral of Seville. 
It is a pity, in many ways, that the Chris- 
tian church in general, in the Middle Ages, 
came to adopt a more and more hostile at- 
titude toward dancing, partly because of 
its pagan associations, partly because of the 
excesses it often led to among the people. 
For the religious dance of Christianity 
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could have been made as divinely beautiful 
as the religious dances of ancient Greece— 
a sincere and beautiful expression of ad- 
oration of the Creator, who may be imag- 
ined to find ‘oy in the approach of His 
creatures to perfection. 

Is there not something fundamentally re- 
ligious in the harmony of body and soul 
that the dancer attains? Is not Nijinsky’s 
body, in the last resort, a better Hymn of 
Praise than all the pious platitudes of the 
oratorio writers? 


Dissolving Partnership with Words 


But before the dance could reached its 
ideal perfection it had not only to rid itself 
of all utilitarian suggestions, but to dis- 
solve partnership both with words and with 
physical movement. Probably all early 
dances were combined with singing. The 
connection of the primitive poetic rhapsody 
with a sort of ball play is shown in the 
word “ballad,” and in our modern name— 
“a ball’—for an assembly of dancers. To 
win its ideal freedom the music of the 
dance had to cease to be either sung or 
acted. It was in the sixteenth century that 
composers everywhere’ began _— enthusi- 
astically cultivating the dance forms for 
their purely musical possibilities. Dances 
were grouped into suites, and the command 
over technical and expressive resources ac- 
quired through these made it possible, in 
time, for composers to launch themselves 
upon the wider sea of the sonata and the 
symphony. Even the symphony of to-day, 
with its division into four or five move- 
ments, suggests visiblv its kinship with the 
older suites, while the modern scherzo is a 
direct development from the Minuet and 
Trio of the eighteenth century symphony, 
which in turn came from the light dance 
movements always inserted in the Suite 
between the slow Sarabande and the roy- 
stering Gigue that constituted the finale. 

But the enduring vitality of the dance is 
shown most convincingly by the way in 
which practically all the great composers 
have turned back to it even after its work 
in assisting the historical development of 
the symphony was done. The gravest of 
them have found in it an outlet for lovely 
music that must otherwise have remained 
unsung. They have used it as a sort of 
chapel of ease; and one may hazard the 
guess that some of the simple services in 
these chapels will linger in the memory of 
man long after some of the more imposing 
ceremonials in the parent church have been 
forgotten. There may possibly come a 
time when Brahms’s symphonies will mean 
no more to mankind than the Bible Sonatas 
of Kuhnau; but 1t is impossible to imagine 
a time when his waltzes shall have ceased 
to charm. Can it be that in the course of 
the ages the greater musical forms are 
doomed to perish one by one, like the 
larger fauna, and that it is the smaller 
forms, the song and the dance. that will 
inherit the earth? The proposition is at 
least arguable; and, if there is any truth 
in it the composers are wise in creating 
these perfect little things that will serve 
to keep their memory alive when every- 
thing else they have done may be forgotten. 
The Koh-i-noor will survive the Tajmahal. 
Composers seem to have a wise instinct in 
this matter; even Behemoth Reger has con- 
descended to trip it on the (relatively) 
light fantastic toe. 


Can Never Grow Old 


Whatever mortality may lie in store for 
the rest of music. the dance can never 
grow old: here, if anywhere, man_ sees 
himself in his ideal aspect, unvexed by dis- 
eases of the soul and body, in his rhythmic 
joyousness one with the rhvthmic soul of 
the world. It is because of this sense of 
release from life that it gives that com- 
posers and hearers turn ‘to it with endless 
delight. Well might old Timocrates say, 
after witnessing some dancers, “What ex- 
quisite enjoyment is this T have so long 
sacrificed to the false pride of  philos- 
ophv?” He was right. The dance, as 
Nietzsche saw. is in the end wiser than 
philosophy and truer than science 





Max Jacobs Quartet on Sunday After- 
noons at Carnegie Lyceum 


The Max Tacohs String Quartet of New 


York will give three concerts this Winter, 
the personnel consisting of Max Jacobs, 
first violin: Hans Mever. second violin: 


William viola. and James Liebling, 


Fstes. 





violoncello. Mr. Jacobs has changed the 
time of his concerts to Sunday afternoon, 
selecting December 7, January 25 and 
March 1, the hall to be the Carnegie 
Lyceum. 

At these concerts Mr. Jacobs will give 
premier hearings of a “Romantische Seren- 
ade,” op. 25, by J. Brandt-Buys, a quartet, 
op. 6, by Malichevsky, and a “Quartetto 
Sinfonico” from the seventeenth century 
by Sammartini. The other works include 
the Beethoven, op. 590, No. 3; Haydn, op. 
77, No. 1; the Schubert D Minor (opus 
posthumous) ; Ippolitow-Ivanow, op. 13; a 
Mozart Quartet, the Schumann Quintet for 
Piano and Strings, the Vitali Chaconne 
for violin with piano accompaniment and 
Dvorak’s “Bagatellen” for two violins, 
‘cello and harmonium. 





Magnetism of Alice Nielsen Appeals to 
San José Hearers 


San Jos, CAL., Oct. 22—An enthusiastic 
audience of music-lovers heard Alice Neil- 
sen at the Victory Theater on October 20. 
Modishly gowned, with magnetic stage 
presence and a particularly beautiful smile, 
Miss Nielsen captivated her San José au- 
dience and gave them an hour and a half 
of pure musical delight. Airs from “The 
Marriage of Figaro” and “Tosca” and 
songs by Brahms and Grieg were included 
in her effective program. T. V. C., Jr. 
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No Midnight “‘Parsifal” for Paris After All—Emmy Destinn Helps 
Dedicate Prague’s New Concert Room—Chaliapine to the 
Aid of Aged Opera Singers—American Contralto Turned 
Soprano Opens Raymond Roze’s Opera Season at Covent 
Garden—Berlin Hears “‘Lohengrin’’ for 6ooth Time 





HE sporting instincts of Paris music- 
lovers are not to be appealed to with 
a race between rival houses to make the 
first production of ‘“Parsifal,”’ after all. 
The Paris Opéra’s production, in French, 
was set for January 1, while, it will be re- 
called, Director Astruc conceived the plan 
of getting ahead of the older institution by 
giving a midnight performance in German 
on the night of December 31. Now, how- 
ever, out of consideration for a_hard- 
worked public—the critics are, for the most 
part, a negligible quantity in Paris—the di- 
rectors, between whom there is not the 
slightest suggestion of any Metropolitan- 
Manhattan enmity, have come to an 
amicable arrangement whereby Director 
Astruc gives way to the older house and 
will hold back his production until the 
twelfth of January. After that the per- 
formances of the work at the two opera 
houses will be given alternately. The third 
“Parsifal,’ promised by Albert Carré for 
the Opéra Comique, seems to have evap- 
orated. 

Camille Chevillard is superintending the 
rehearsals for the Champs-Elysées “Par- 
sifal.” Ernst Van Dyck will be the stage 
director as well as one of the Parsifals. 
Kritz Vogelstrom, also of Bayreuth expe 
rience, will be an alternate, while the other 
German singers engaged are Berta Morena, 
Martha Leffler-Burckard, Marie Wittich, 
Fritz Feinhals, Paul Bender, Max Dawi- 
son, Alois Hadwiger and Carl Perron. 
Felix von Kraus and his American wife, 
Adrienne von Kraus-Osborne, are also to 
participate in some of the performances, 
as will Vilmos-Beck, the Hungarian bari- 
tone, who is known here. 

It is at the Théatre des Champs-Elysees 
that André Messager’s new opera “Sister 
Beatrice” will have its premiere, which may 
account for the cordial relations existing 
between the director of the two houses that 
are to produce “Parsifal.”” Other French 
novelties promised are Alfred Bruneau’s 
“Lazare” and Xavier Leroux’s “1814.” 
Felix Weingartner’s “Cain and Abel” will 
be a novelty from Germany, and the Rus- 
sian “Boris Godounoff and “La Kovant- 
schina” will be given in French. 

A choreographic novelty will be the use 
of Debussy’s “Children’s Corner” for bal- 
let purposes. The same composer’s “Noc- 
turnes,” Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” and Schu- 
bert’s “Rosamonde” also will be used in 
this department. Paul Dukas’s “La Péri” 
and Louis Ganne’s “Phryné” are new works 
to be danced. 

Director Astruc pins his faith largely to 
the “guest” system. Next Spring Geraldine 
Farrar will be a visitor, and either before 
or after her New York season Maria Bar- 
rientos will sing for him again. Lillian 
Grenville, Mario Sammarco, Rosina Stor- 
chio, Vanni Marcoux and Francis Coombes 
are others that will have appearances dur- 
ing the year. 

The Opéra, like the Opéra Comique, 1s 
having a directorial shake-up. In_ the 
meantime the novelties for the new season 
are to be chosen from a limited list. Mas- 
senet’s “Cleopatra” seems to be assured, 
and a new Greek ballet by Philip Gaubert, 
entitled “Philotis, danseuse de Corinthe,” 
is likely to be staged, but otherwise the 
only new works in contemplation § are 
Bachelet’s “Scénio,” Dupont’s “Antar,” 
Charles Silver’s “Quatre-Vingt-Treize” and 
Gaston Salvayre’s “La belle Impéria.” 

Very few changes have been made in 
the company. Journet, Bréval, Noté, Del- 
mas, Muratore, Franz and Lestelly remain 
on the list. 

Patrons of the Opéra Comique lament 
the passing of Albert Carré to the Comedie 
Francaise. He has a long list of novelties 
available for his last season as the Opéra 
Comique’s director, but as to what ones 
will be given eventually little is known. 
Franco Leoni’s “Francesca di Rimini,” 
however, is now in rehearsal, and Tiarko 
Richepin’s “La Marchande d’Allumettes,” 
for which Edmond Rostand’s wife and son 
wrote the libretto, will be produced in De- 


cember. Albert Wolff’s setting of Maeter- 
linck’s “Sceur Béatrice” is also practically 
assured, with Georgette Leblanc-Maeter- 
linck creating the name part. The Mes- 





lishing a Home for Aged Opera Singers. 
In his early youth Chaliapine knew the 
pangs of hunger in the days of his home- 
less wanderings with Maxim Gorki along 
the Volga. 
xk * x 
INCE her one season with the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company, Marta 
Wittkowska has been undergoing that 
process now apparently inevitable in the 
career of every opera singer who begins 
life as a contralto—metamorphosis into a 
dramatic soprano. Unlike most of her 
deep-voiced sisters who make the change, 
however, this young American has not 
waited for a more or less extended stage 
experience in the lower-pitched and less- 
paying roles before taking the leap. 
Last Friday Raymond Roze, gifted son 


by stars of the greater magnitude. So 
Félia Litvinne, who is thus classified by 
the French, returned after a long absence 
to the stage with which she was long asso- 
ciated, for three guest appearances. The 
Tristan was Paul Franz, a singer whose 
Paris popularity has extended to London 
during recent Covent Garden “grand” sea- 
sons. 
* * * 

PETERSBURG’S courts have been 

called upon recently to determine to 
whom the libretto royalties on perform- 
ances of Anton Rubinstein’s opera “The 
Demon” should be paid. The text was 
written in 1871 by Prof. Wiskowatow at 
the request of Rubinstein, who paid him 
$250 for it. Later the libretto was com- 
pletely changed and one day Prof. Wis- 
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Scene from Camille Erlanger’s Opera, 


sager “Sceur Béatrice’ has nothing to do 
with the Maeterlinck drama. It is based 
on a romance by Charles Nosler in lighter 
vein 
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garde new concert hall, ‘“Mozart- 
eum,’ to which James Huneker has 
given the stamp of his approval, was 
formally opened last month, a_ fortnight 
before Vienna’s new concert rooms were 
dedicated. The Mozarteum, so-named as a 
tribute to Mozart, who composed “Don 
Giovanni” especially for Prague and lived 
there for a time, is designed for concerts 
of the more intimate order and has seating 
accommodation for only 400 persons. 

As was meet, the first strains to be 
heard in the new hall were from the works 
4§ its patron saint—the Sevcik-Shotsky 
Quartet played the D Minor Quartet. This 
done, the devotional exercises, so to speak, 
were at an end and Emmy Destinn, who 
had just completed her guest engagement 
at the Prague National Opera, appeared to 
sing songs by native Bohemian composers, 
Picka, Gsolhofer, Soncek and Kovarovic. 
Beethoven’s “Kreutzer Sonata,” played by 
Jaroslav Kocian, a Bohemian violinist 
well known in this country, and Dr. Fer- 
dinand Lobkovic, brought to a close this 
inaugural program given before an invited 
public. 

Prague will learn to know both “Par- 
sifal” and Charpentier’s “Julien” at the 
Royal Bohemian National Opera this seae 
son. Both will be given in the language 
of the public, as a matter of course. The 
other two novelties promised are home- 
grown—The Marriage Night” by Rudolf 
Zamrzla, and Adolf Piskacek’s “Ughlu.” 


fe YM Russia comes the news that Feo- 
dor Chaliapine, the giant basso, has 
set apart $75,000 for the purpose of estab- 
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“Aphrodite,” as Produced Last Summer in the Open Air at Montpellier, France 


of a noted mother, inaugurated his first 
London season as a grand opera impre 
sario at Covent Garden with his own op- 
era, “Joan of Are.” In this production 
Miss Wittkowska had the biggest oppor- 
tunity she has yet had on the stage, as she 
was cast to create the title role. A greater 
opportunity yet is in store for her during 
this season, inasmuch as she is to be the 
Isolde in the performances of “Tristan und 
Isolde” in English. 
x * x 
FS JR the 6ooth time Berlin heard ‘“Lohen- 
grin” on the 15th of last month. The 

first performance took place in January, 
1859, but so slowly did the work gain favor 
with the public that it was not until 1866 
that it reached its 25th performance. After 
that it grew somewhat more rapidly in pop- 
ularity, as it reached its soth performance 
five years later, in the presence of Em- 
peror William I, just returned from the 
ranco-Prussian campaign. During the 
next five years fifty performances were 
given, the hundredth having a notable cast, 
with Frau Mallinger, Frau Brandt, Albert 
Niemann and Betz in the principal roles. 
The 200th performance took place in 188s, 
the 500th in 1906 

Only two other German operas have out- 
done “Lohengrin” at the Berlin institution. 
“Don Giovanni” has been sung there 654 
times and “Der Freischtitz”’ 693 times. 

Hamburg runs Berlin a rather close sec- 
ond in its devotion to “Lohengrin,” for a 
trifle earlier in the month it had listened 
to the work for the sooth time. The Elsa 
of the occasion, Katherina Fleischer-Edel, 
known here for a season at the Metropol- 
itan, was singing the role for the tooth 
time. 

“Tristan und Isolde” has now had 63 
performances at the Paris Opéra. It is not 
a good magnet in Paris unless interpreted 


kowatow published an open letter in one of 
the newspapers disclaiming any connection 
with it in its new form. 

ln course of time Rubinstein’s daughter, 
Mme. Tieling-Rubinstein, as her father’s 
heir, applied to the Society of Dramatic 
\uthors to have the librettist’s royalty on 
every performance of the opera paid to 
her. For two years this was done, and 
then Mme, Alexejewa, a daughter of Prof. 
Wiskowatow, protested against it. The 
composer’s daughter carried the matter 
into the courts. The librettist’s daughter 
put in a counter-claim, asking not only for 
the future royalties but also for reimburse- 
ment for the two years during which the 
author’s share had been paid to Rubin- 
stein’s daughter. The courts have decided 
the case in favor of Mme. Tieling-Rubin- 
stein 

x x 
RE now pride of place for resourceful- 
verbal expression has been 
conceded to the Australian music critic. 
llis most recent masterpiece was inspired 
by the playing of a celebrity of the world 
of pianists appearing in Melbourne: 

“His art is denoted by the length of his 
hair, which fluffs out like the business end 
of a feather-duster. When Herr Blank 
grows interested in what his fingers are 
doing (at first he just allows them to go 
wandering up and down the keys like 
blood-hounds in search of a theme), he 
fairly lifts his audience by the hair and 
throws their thirsty souls round the room. 
Between each bracket, instead of combing 
his hair with hand or one of the platform 
palms, he just grooms himself with a 
handkerchief which he keeps handy on the 
piano-top. Music-makers, male and _ hair- 
pinned, crowded behind during the interval 
to pumphandle the Great Artist.” 
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OR another season Marietta Mazarin, 

Oscar Hammerstein’s unforgettable Llek- 
tra, remains at the head of the company of 
singers at Rouen’s Théatre des Arts, one 
of the foremost French opera houses in the 
so-called decentralization movement of the 
last year or so. Among the versatile 
French soprano’s associates there this year 
will be José Danse, a baritone who was 
one of Hammerstein's standbys at the Lon- 
don Opera House. 

Like many other provincial lyric institu- 
tions in France, Rouen contents itself with 
having two or three strong artists in its 
regular troupe and depends upon “guests,” 
for the most part from Paris, occasionally 
from elsewhere, to fill up the gaps in its 
personnel, Thus Rouen has arranged for 
guest appearances of Edmond Clément, 
Lucien Muratore, Félia Litvinne, Mar- 
guerite Carré, Lucienne Bréval, Martha 
Chenal, Paul Franz, Henri Albers, Delmas 
and other Paris favorites. Atmedeo Bassi, 
whose popularity in France is_ steadily 
growing, is another promised visitor. 

This season’s “decentralization opera,” in 
other words, novelty to be submitted to 
critical judgment there irrespective of any 
prospects of a Paris production, is to be 
one of the several new “Cleopatra” operas 
that have been announced from time to 
time. The Rouen “Cleopatra” is the work 
of Fernand Le Borne, whose “Les Giron- 
dins” had a_ successful premiére in the 
provinces last season. 

Lyons this year has three of the Ham- 
merstein singers at the London Opera 
House during its one double-barreled sea- 
son of opera. Berthe César, a lyric so- 








BRAHMS A CIGARETTEL OVER 





‘An Incident That Showed Composer’s 


Appreciation of Tobacco 


Brahms, the great composer, loved a 
good “weed,” but did not turn up his nose 
at a bad one, says the Cologne Gazette. 

Erich Wolff, the talented composer of 
songs, who died last Spring, used to tell a 
story of how he was once favored with one 
of Brahms’s cigarettes. He had only just 
emerged from the Academy of Music of 
Vienna when he ventured to submit one of 
his first compositions to the redoubtable 
master of his craft and actually played it 
in his house on the piano. 

Brahms was in a cheerful, genial mood 
and showed his approbation of Wolff's 
playing and composition. As the young 
man rose to go he asked him whether he 
smoked, and on Wolff confessing with a 
bow that he did the master said: “Then 
you shall have something really choice.” 
With that he took out of his cigarette case 
an Egyptian cigarette with a gold mouth- 
piece and handed it to the young musician, 
who received it with words of thanks that 
stammered with sheer emotion and placed 
it carefully in his vest pocket. 

“Why do you put the cigarette away? 
Why not light it now?” asked Brahms, who 
had already struck a match. 

“I cannot smoke it,” replied Wolff. “I 
shall take great care of it; it is not every 
day that one gets a cigarette from Jo- 
hannes Brahms.” 

Thereupon the great man opened his 
cigarette case again and said, with a smile 
of satisfaction : 

“Then just give me back the good 
cigarette, will you; for your purpose a 
‘sport’ will serve just as well.” 





1,200 to Sing “Messiah” in New York 


Oratorio is to be given at the Hippo-- 


drome on a larger scale than ever before 
attempted in New York under the man- 
agement of R. E. Johnston and Lee Schu- 
bert. Handel’s “Messiah” will be given by 
a chorus of not less than 1,200 voices, un- 
der the direction of Tali Esen Morgan, 
director of music at Ocean Grove, on Sun- 
day evening, December 28, to be followed 
by Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” and other ora- 
torios on the last Sunday evenings of Jan- 
uary, February, March and April. For 
these concerts Mr. Morgan will unite four 
of his choruses—one from Brooklyn, one 
from Newark and two from Manhattan. 
The rehearsals in Manhattan will be held 
at the Church of the Strangers, Fifty- 
seventh street and Eighth avenue, on Tues- 
day and Wednesday evenings, when singers 
desiring to join are invited to be present. 


prano, and Henri Lafont, the London cre- 
ator of Massenet’s Don Quixote, were 
among the stronger members of that com- 
pany. Isabeau Catalan, a dramatic so- 
prano, completes the trio at Lyons. 

Thomas Salignac, the tenor, of long 
years’ standing at the Opéra Comique, has 
entered upon his new career as director of 
the Nice Opéra with amazing enthusiasm. 
If he succeeds in making all the new pro- 
ductions he has announced he will set a 
new pace for French opera directors. 
“Parsifal,” “The Rose Cavalier,” “Julien,” 
Massenet’s “Panurge,” Albert Wolf’s “Le 
Marchand des Masques,” Le Borne’s “Les 
Girondins” and two absolutely new works 
by the composers Trémisot and Hirsch- 
mann are all promised. 

The “Ring” tetralogy, Laparra’s “La 
Habafiera,” “Fidelio,” “Orpheus,” “Don 
Giovanni” and “The Marriage of Figaro” 
also are to have a place in the répertoire, 
while'to add an exotic piquancy to the sea- 
son the Nijinsky-Karsavina troupe of Rus- 
sian dancers is to fill an engagement. 
Truly an unprecedentedly extensive réper- 
toire for Nice, or any city in the French 
provinces, for that matter! 

* * * 


ESPITE the zeal with which Ger- 
many’s aspiring young composers-in- 
the-making are pursuing their ambition, 
there was no Mendelssohn prize for com- 
position awarded 1n this year’s competition 
in Berlin. Two prizes are designated from 
the Mendelssohn-Bartholdy Fund, one for 
composition, the other for attainments as a 
virtuoso. The prize in the latter division 
was won by a young pianist named Erwin 
Schulhoff, a student at the Cologne Con- 
servatory. }. L, i. 





DESTINN IN LIONS’ DEN 





Performs for Moving Pictures in Cage 
with Fourteen Wild Animals 


BERLIN, Oct. 29.—Those who go to mov- 
ing picture shows will soon have the priv- 
ilege of seeing Emmy Destinn, the Metro- 
politan Opera prima donna, singing oper- 
atic arias in a cage of lions. The pictures 
were taken this afternoon in a forest on 
the outskirts of the city and about 200 per- 
sons prominent in theatrical and artistic 
circles witnessed the performance. Miss 
Destinn’s accompanist at the piano was a 
woman tamer of wild animals, who made 
one of the lions jump to the top of the 
piano, where he remained within two feet 
of Miss Destinn for a quarter of an hour. 
There were thirteen other lions in the 
room. 

Miss Destinn did not actually sing nor 
was the piano actually played, the sound 
being produced by a talking machine out- 
side the cage, while the singer merely 
moved her lips and the lion-tamer her 
fingers. A couple of airs from “Mignon” 
were thus gone through, while the lions 
betrayed no sign of annoyance. After the 
performance Miss Destinn gave the lion on 
the piano a hug and this too was included 
in the pictures. Then she had her pulse 
felt and it seemed to be quite normal. 
There were five attendants also in the cage. 





Little College with a Big Music Course 


HamILTon, N. Y., Oct. 25.—Colgate Uni- 
versity, though it numbers less than 500 
students, and is situated in a town of less 
tahn 2000 population, is doing its full share 
toward bringing good music into college 
life, and has prepared a splendid concert 
series for this year. The series has been 
made possible largely through the efforts 
of Prof. William Hoerner. At the first 
concert, October 16, Anna Case, soprano, 
and Carlos Salzédo, harpist, both from 
the Metropolitan Opera House, were the 
attraction. They were splendidly received. 
For the second concert, October 30, the 
soloists are Evelyn Scotney, of the Boston 
and Century Opera companies; Howard 
White, basso; Frank Waller, pianist, and 
Karl Barleben, violinist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. J.T. M. 





Mme. Olitzka’s Chicago Recital 


Cuicaco, Oct. 28—Mme. Rosa Olitzka, 
assisted by A. Leon Bloom, pianist, will be 
heard in her annual song recital at the 
Studebaker Theater on Sunday afternoon, 
November 9, when a program of marked 
interest will be presented. 
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VIENNA HAS ITS VERDI FESTIVAL 


Celebrates Centennial with Cycle of the Early Operas at the Hofoper— 
Verdi’s Visits to Vienna Recalled —Director Gregor Honored by 
His Associates at Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Beginning of His 


Stage Career 


ViENNA, Oct. 16.—The Hofoper is cele- 
brating the one hundredth anniversary of 
Giuseppe Verdis birthdav by a cycle of his 
works, which opened with a performance 
of “krnani’”’ on the 4th, followed on the 
7th by “Rigoletto” and on the roth by “Tro- 
vatore,” with “Traviata” and the “Masked 
Bali’ still to follow. Strangely enough, the 
natal day itself, October 9, was passed over 
and marked by a performance of “Fidelio,” 
while at the Volksoper “Aida” was billed 
for that day in memory of the great Ital- 
lall Composer. 

Some dissatisfaction is expressed that 
the Hofoper did not stage some of Verdis 
less well known operas, as is being done in 
Italy and to some extent in Germany, 
notably in the case of “Nabucco.” It was 
in connection with the latter opera that 
Verdi’s name first appeared on a Vienna 
program, just seventy years ago last April 
4. Verdi himself conducted and _ found 
great favor with the Vienna public, though 
the success of the work, his third, was not 
lasting. its revival, however, would have 
lent a novel interest to the present cycle, 

When Verdi again came to Vienna, in 
June of 1875, “Kigoletto,’ ‘Trovatore,” 
“Traviata,” “Sicilian Vespers” and_ the 
“Masked Ball’ had already been success- 
fully presented at the Hofoper and the 
composer was received with due _ honors. 
He came to conduct his “Requiem,” which, 
at the rehearsal even, called forth such 
spontaneous and enthusiastic applause from 
the performers that progress was _ fre- 
quently delayed. Verdi could not find 
words enough of praise for soloists, choir 
and orchestra, declaring that they exceeded 
his highest expectations. He found the 
voices of the German singers even more 
sonorous than those of the Italians, but 
added that they regarded singing too much 
in the light of gymnastics, giving but little 
attention to training and anxious only for 
the largest possible repertory. The first 
public performance of the “Requiem,” on 
June 11, produced an overwhelming effect 
and at its second performance the enthusi- 
asm for Verdi was even increased. A 
climax was reached when “Aida” was given 
in Italian on June 19, and for the first time 
under the composer’s direction 

The recent performances of “Rigoletto” 
and “Trovatore” at the Hofoper call for 
no special comment, as they are a regular 
feature of the repertory. The former was 
viven with Caruso only a couple ot weeks 
ago, and Piccaver’s beautiful singing of 
the Duke has been spoken of before. “Er- 
nani,” more rarely heard and never a great 
drawing card here, was presented with the 
decorations of some years ago and with 
nearly the old cast, the only changes being 
\William Miller for Slezak, in the name 
part, and Joseph Schwarz for Demuth, as 
Don Carlos, both artists at their best, while 
Selma Kurz as Elvira and Mayr as Gomes 
were excellent, as always. The ensembles 
were brought out by Conductor Reichen- 
berger with fine judgment and effect, yet 
the opera failed to arouse particular en- 
thusiasm. 

Since its opening for the season on Sep- 
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tember 15 the Volksoper has had no event 
or performance of special interest to chron- 
icle. In the course of this month, on Oc- 
tober 16, 18 and 20, Emmy Destinn will 
be heard there as Aida, Senta and Selika. 
On the 14th the premiere will take place 
of Schnitzler’s “‘Liebelei,” to which the 
music has been written by Franz Neumann. 

It was exactly twenty-five years on Oc- 
tober 1 since Director Gregor began his 
stage career at Lubeck, in Germany, as a 





Director Hans Gregor, of the Vienna 
Hofoper 


young and promising actor, whence he 
made his way rapidly to more important 
positions. He became stage manager in 
Konigsberg in 1894 and thereafter of the 
Deutsches Theater in Berlin, finally open- 
ing the Komische Oper in that city and 
coming from there to the Vienna Hofoper. 
The members of the Hofoper appointed a 
deputation to call upon their director on 
October 1 to offer congratulations. Chief 
Stage Manager Stoll, as senior of the com 
pany, delivered a short but cordial address 
in which he gave voice to the wish that 
Director Gregor might for another twenty- 
five years continue as actively and success 
fully in his work as heretofore, concluding 
with a call for three cheers, which were 
heartily given. 

Director Gregor expressed thanks for the 
cordial feeling. “Have I deserved this 
feeling, been able to deserve it in the short 
two and one-half years I have been with 
you?” he asked. “I, in particular, with my 
principles, which have caused me ever to 
consider rather the welfare of the matter 
than of the person? However, my way 
may be different from yours, but my aim 
is the same.” 

The members of the Hofoper had in- 
tended a formal celebration, but desisted 
from this intention upon request of Di- 
rector Gregor. At his lovely home, how- 
ever, in the fine “Embassy Quarter” of 
Vienna, a few intimate friends were in- 
formally entertained by the director and 
his American wife, Della Rogers, of Den- 
ver, Col., who relinquished a_ successfully 
begun operatic career to become Mrs, 
Gregor. AppIiE FuNK. 





First Concert of Municipal Orchestra in 
Plainfield, N. J. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., Oct. 17.—Entirely suc- 
cessful was the first concert of the new 
Municipal Orchestra, under the baton of 
Martin A. Korff. Haydn's “Military” Sym- 
phony showed this organization progress- 
ing toward professional excellence. Ruth 
D. Sadler, soprano, assisted the orchestra, 
supported by Helen B. Sadler, accompanist, 
and B. A. Paroubek, violinist. G. P. C. 


Crosby Makes Her 
Début as “Tosca” 


Phoebe Century 


For the Wednesday afternoon perform- 
ance of “Tosca,” at the Century Opera 
House last week, the management intro- 
duced a specially engaged singer in the 
title role, Phoebe Crosby, who had sung 


with the Aborns’ touring companies. Miss 
Crosby was a pretty picture, but she was 
neither dramatically nor vocally equal to 
the role. Louis Kreidler stood out con- 
spicuously in the cast for his picturesque 
and dominant Scarpia, which, however, he 
might well have sung with somewhat of a 
lighter touch. Much of John Bardsley’s 
singing as Cavaradossi was too “confi- 
dential” to get over the footlights, and in 
the third act he was so. continuously 
prompted that the prompter might almost 
as well have sung the part himself. 
ee we. & 





HOTEL REMEMBERED VERDI 


But Atlanta Auditorium Program Held 
No Birthday Observance 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 25.—The one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Verdi 
was commemorated publicly in Atlanta by 
only one orchestra, that of the Hotel Ans- 
ley, which devoted the entire program of 
last Sunday evening to selections from the 
Verdi operas. Parts of “Il Trovatore,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Otello” and “Aida” were 
played to a big audience, consisting largely 
of Atlanta admirers of the work of the 
gifted composer who wished to have some 
part in observing his birthday by sharing 
in the concert for visitors. 

The usual Sunday afternoon concert 
the ofhcial program minus Verdi—was 
given at the auditorium under the auspices 
of the Atlanta Music Festival Association 
by Charles A. Sheldon, Jr., who has been 
occupying the position of municipal organ- 
ist pending the selection of a successor to 
Dr. Percy J. Starnes. 

The Southern University of Music held a 
reception in the University parlors Thurs- 
day evening introducing Mme. Sara Jane 
Ainslee, directoress of the Atlanta School 
of Opera and Dramatic Art, and Mrs. 
Mabel A. Mather, formerly of New York, 
two artists who have been added to the 
faculty recently. Alexander von Skibinsky 
played among several violin — selections 
“Berceuse,”’ which was well received. 

Atlantians had another taste of opera 
in English when Sheehan & Beck of- 
fered their production of Massenet’s 
“Heérodiade” last night. The production 
was received cordially with much apprecia- 
tion for the tenor, Joseph F. Sheehan. 

Officials of the Southern Railway have 
found a solution to the problem of provid- 
ing recreation for the hundreds of em- 
ployes here by encouraging the formation 
of a band among the shop and yard men. 
The men have gone at the proposition with 
vim and are practicing studiously for a 
series of concerts planned for the Winter 
months. co a 


Hambourg Concert Society Opens Series 
of Toronto Concerts 


ToRONTO, Oct. 20 The Hambourg Con 
cert Society opened a series of concerts on 
Saturday afternoon at Foresters’ Hall. 
Ethel Leginska, Paul Morenzo and Jan 
and Boris Hambourg took part in a gen- 
uinely interesting program, which included 
the Tschaikowsky Trio and important 
piano, violin and vocal numbers. Mme. 
Leginska played with Messrs. Hambourg 
in London at their historical recitals. 

Robert Pollak, the Hungarian violinist 
now under contract with the Gilmore Bu- 
reau of Toronto for concerts in Canada, 
made his first appearance this side of the 
\tlantic at Halifax, N. S., before a highly 
pleased audience. He is booked for Massey 
Hall on October 29 in company with [d- 
ward Lankow. basso: James Cuyler Black, 
tenor, and Marcel Hansotte, accompanist. 

R. B. 


BRUSSELS HAS HEARING 
OF AN AMERICAN WORK 


Charles Martin Loeffler’s Symphonic 
Poem Given—Martinelli Hero of 
Opera Season at Monnaie 


BRUSSELS, Oct. 23.—At the first Concert 
Ysaye, which will be held at the end of 
the week, Brussels will have an oppor- 
tunity to hear the symphonic poem of the 
American composer, Charles Martin Loef- 
fler. The first American composer heard 
here in the symphonic concerts was Mac- 
Dowell. The ‘’cello concerto of Victor 
Herbert has also been played here by Elsa 
huegger. 

Giovanni Martinelli is the singer who 
won the honors of the Italian season at 
La Monnaie. Directly after the guest per- 
formance of “Aida” the opera presented 
“The Jewels of the Madonna” with Lucy 
Panis, who is here for her first season, in 
the role of Maliella. The critics were prac- 
tically unanimous in their displeasure as 
to the musical value of the work, but 
nevertheless the opera seems to be meeting 
with public favor, thanks to the excellence 
of the interpretation. One critic said, 
“The score seems to have been made by 
the united work of Richard Strauss with 
a pupil of Mascagni.” 

Among the younger artists who have been 
heard here during the past two weeks the 
young [English pianist, Norman Wilks, de- 
serves especial mention. His audience was 
composed largely of the members of the 
Inglish colony and he was greatly ap- 
plauded, adding three encores to his pro- 
eram. 

The Philharmonic Concerts announce 
two sonata recitals by Ysaye and Pugno, 
the first one of which will be devoted ex- 
clusively to three sonatas of Beethoven. 
Two of the three sonatas which they will 
play at their second recital were dedicated 
to Ysaye, the Lekeu sonata and the César 
l'ranck. Other artists to appear in the 
Philharmonic series are Pablo Casals, 
l‘reidburg and Emil Sauer. In an inter- 
view which Eugen Ysaye gave to the news- 
papers here on his return to Brussels from 
his rest cure during the Summer there are 
some items of interest to Americans. 

Monsieur Ysaye says: “To-day the 
\merican reserves a large part of his ac- 
tivity to ‘the things of thought, the things 
of art.’ | can only explain it by the fact 
that each year the greatest virtuosos, sing- 
ers, dramatic and lyric actors, lecturers, 
etc., cross the Atlantic to bring to the New 
\\ orld the best of our productions, the best 
of our esthetic culture. The lovers of art 
there desire the most beautiful works; they 
understand them, they applaud them. The 
general progress of the United States is 
on the same plane as our own, and from 
an intellectual and artistic standpoint we 
have nothing to make them envious.” 


A Nation That Doesn’t Sing 


\ nation that has no deep-hearted sones. 
a nation that cannot or will not sing, can 
he no organic thing; it is but loose dust. 
writes Dr. Frank Crane, in the New York 
Globe. The most terrible trait of the 
laborers of the United States is not their 
violence nor their drink, but the fact that 
they do not sing at their meetings. Cul 
tured and well-to-do people have a tendency 
to perversion and idle mischief because 
there is no music in them. Who ever heard 
of a fashionable “function” where the 
guests sang choruses and part-songs? Our 
people are educated to have music made 
“at” them, not to make music themselves: 
a fatal, deadly mistake. 
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FROM “ MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 





Dr. Muckey to Miss Groff 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I am glad that Miss Groff (in MusicaL 
America of October 25) believes in a cor- 
rect terminology, because I shall have to 
ask her to make her terminology a little 
more definite. For example she speaks of 
my “utter ignorance with regard to the 
anatomy and physiology of the vocal mech- 
anism.” I like good plain statements of 
this character and I like adverse criticism, 
as it is much more he!pful than the other 
kind. But it must be real criticism and 
not merely censure. In discussing the 
meanings of these two words Crabb says: 
“Criticism analyses and decomposes. It as- 
serts and supports its assertions. To cen- 
sure requires no more than simple asser- 
tion. Its function may be assumed by 
ignorance and impertinence.” If Miss 
Groff will make her statements more spe- 
cific and tell me just where and how | 
have failed in knowledge of the vocal 
mechanism 1 will call her my best friend. 
My desire in writing these articles is not 
to prove that I am right and every one else 
is wrong, but to know the truth about voice 
production. Any one who helps to un- 
cover the truth in this field must be con- 
sidered the friend of every one interested. 

Miss Groff says, further, “I discovered 
ten years ago that the vocal cords are not 
strings; that they do not vibrate, that the 
human voice is a horn, that the vocal cords 
act as a man’s lips in blowing a horn,” etc. 
I wish to congratulate Miss Groff upon her 
discovery that “the vocal cords do not 
vibrate,” but why has she kept quiet about 
it all these ten years? Does she mean to 
say that “a man’s lips in blowing a horn” 
do not vibrate? Must we then disbelieve 
the evidence of our senses? Any man who 
has ever played a horn will testify that the 
lips do vibrate. Any one who has ever 
seen the vocal cords in action will testify 
that they do vibrate. Their structure and 
physical properties are such that they must 
vibrate if they move at all. Our photo- 
graphs of the vocal cords while producing 
tone prove that they vibrate. We have 
photographed vibrating strings so that we 
could see the nodes and segments. We 
have placed little riders on the vibrating 
string and have seen them settle on the 
nodes or points, of least motion. We have 
seen a precisely similar thing happen to 
the vocal cords. When there is an inflam- 
mation of the larynx too much mucus 1s 
secreted. Under these conditions when the 
cords are made to produce tone the excess 
of mucus, like the riders on the string, is 
thrown off from the segments and collects 


on the nodes. We have counted as many 
as six of these nodal points on the cords. 
If the cords do not vibrate how would Miss 
Groff account for this condition? The 
fact that the partial tones of the voice cor- 
respond to this segmentation of the cords, 
as shown by these little collections of mu- 
cus, and that these are precisely the seg- 
mentation and partial tones of the string, 
is proof conclusive that the vocal mech- 
anism is a string instrument and can be no 
other. Then we have in the larynx the 
tuning mechanism of the string while that 
of all other instruments is absent. Where 
is the “voice-cup” of which Miss Groff 
speaks and how is its size varied? What 
are the variations in color which Miss 
Groff hears and what are the names of the 
specific colors? I acknowledge that I do 
not know Prof. Scripture of Harvard. 
Does not Miss Groff refer to Dr. Edward 
Wheeler Scripture of this city, the orig- 
inator of “the puff theory”? If so I am 
familiar with his vagaries. The late Prof. 
William Hallock has exploded this theory 
so often and so effectually in Dr. Script- 
ure’s presence and otherwise that I did not 
suppose there was one puff left. For this 
reason I did not mention it in these ar- 
ticles. If Miss Groff is a disciple of “the 
puff theory” will she please account for the 
origin of the overtones of the voice 
through its agency? The fact that the 
overtones of the voice always bear the 
same pitch relation to the fundamental, 
never varying so much as a vibration from 
I in the fundamental to 2, 3, 4, etc., in the 
overtones, can be accounted for in no other 
way than by the string segmentation of the 
vocal cords. Let Miss Groff come forward 
and “support her assertions” by good, 
sound reasons or we will be obliged to as- 
sume that her letter was prompted by 
“ignorance and impertinence.” We want 
nothing but real criticism. 
Froyp S. Muckey, M. D. 





Regarding the Paulist Choir and the 
Paris Contest 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

In your issue of October 18 a Chicago 
correspondent, “M. R.,” in referring to the 
departure of Rev. William J. Finn, of Chi- 
cago, to found a training school for church 
music in St. Louis, suggests that the Chi- 
cago Paulist Choir, which Father Finn con- 
ducted in its European tour of 1912, won 
“the first prize” at the international music 
féte held in Paris in May of last year, when 
over 497 competing choirs: from all parts 
of Europe took part, “including the famous 
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Sheffield Choir.” Some such absolutely 
erroneous impression has been created by 
press notices in the recent American tour 
of the Paulist Choir, and in justice to other 
American organizations which might more 
appropriately have represented the United 
States in Paris last year, I would say that 
the Paulist Choir did not, by any means, 
win a triumph over the Sheffield Choir, 
which sang at the Trocadero, but did not 
compete on the occasion named, nor did the 
Paulists score over the Ghent, Prague, 
French or English choirs which won first 
honors in their respective classes. 

The truth is that the Paulist choristers 
took with them from Paris a_ beautiful 
souvenir of their visit from the French 
government, not a “first prize trophy,” 
against all comers. The Chicago choristers, 
whom I heard sing, but not compete, in the 
Chatelet Theater, gave a very poor account 
of themselves, sang a very ordinary type 
of music, or fell down when they attempted 
anything exacting, as in Grieg’s “Ave Maris 
Stella,” and caused many a smile at the 
expense of the United States, which coun- 
try they professed worthily to represent. 
There were contests for mixed, men’s and 
women’s choruses, also for children’s 
choirs, but none for choirs of boys and men. 
The Paulists, therefore, simply sang as a 
concert organization on the occasion named, 
but did not compete for the reason that 
there were no other choirs of boys and men 
present, and no provision for any such 
special competition. The men belonging to 
the organization were conspicuously weak 
in tone and uncertain in intonation. The 
boys were much better, but the general im- 
pression of their work was most unfavor- 
able and created much unpleasant comment 
at the time amongst those present, many of 
whom were inclined to believe that the 
Paulists really represented the last word in 
choral achievement in the United States. 

I feel that a simple statement of fact in 
this matter would do much to correct false 
impressions both in Europe and the United 
States. Very truly yours, 

VERITAS. 

New York, October 20, 1913. 





Explaining Caruso’s Drawing Power 


To the Editor of Musitcar America: 

Amen to the remarks of “Mephisto” and 
I’, H. Brayle concerning the true causes of 
the unparalleled drawing power of Caruso. 
His voice is an almighty big asset, of 
course, but a still bigger one is the cu- 
riously elemental force of his personality 
which fastens your interest and attention 
whether with or against your will. 

The trouble with nine out of ten of our 
operatic artists, even those of the topmost 
ranks, is their tiresome lack of individ- 
uality. Outside of their voices there is 
usually nothing distinct or definite to dis- 
tinguish them one from another. But 
whether one happens to admire Caruso or 
not, I defy any one to be indifferent to 
him, to be bored by him or to forget that 
he has seen and heard him. 

Watch him, for example, in the first act 
of “Gioconda” or in the finale to the tri- 
umph scene of “Aida.” The last sin of 
which Caruso could be accused is the de- 
sire to monopolize intentionally the center 
of the stage or to destroy the effect of the 
efforts of another singer; and yet, as a 
German critic recently pointed out, however 
big the crowd of which he makes himself 
one, or whoever may happen to be singing, 
he is the central figure on the stage. 

In my opinion seven-tenths of his popu- 
larity is due to this power of making him- 
self felt, together with his intense tempera- 
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mental and emotional bigness and honesty, 
for which no elegance or esthetic grace 
could ever be substitutes. Without the 
beauty, color and kaleidoscopic variety of 
the voice these powers would of course 
lack much of their electric effect, but in 
combination they are irresistible. Per- 
sonally, I go to hear Caruso when I am in 
New York and have the opportunity very 
much as I would take a tonic. Whatever 
may happen to be the condition of his 
voice his virility and vitality are always a 
refreshment. Yours truly, 
LANE T. GRERE. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 5, 1913. 


Why Wagner’s Birthplace Will Not Be 
Made a Distillery 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 


In the “Foreign Intelligence” column of a 
contemporary it stated that “after all, the 
house in which Wagner was born is not 
destined to the uses of a distillery.” I can 
well believe this, considering that the house 
in which Wagner first saw the light was 
demolished twenty-seven years ago. 

Yours very faithfully, 
ALGERNON ASHTON. 
London, Oct. 19, 1913. 





AUDIENCE BOWED BACK 





Jean Gérardy Has an Amusing Experi- 
ence in Provincial England 


_ Jean Gérardy, the ’cellist, has just fin- 
ished a successful month’s tour in England 
with Tetrazzini. He went to Germany on 
October 30 and thence will go to Russia, 
Paris, Belgium and Austria, sailing for 
America on December 10. He told a New 
York Times correspondent the story of 
how a delightful provincialism was still 
prevalent in England. 

“I was invited to stop off at a village 
not on my regular itinerary by a deputation 
of music lovers. I couldn’t resist the in- 
vitation. The hall was packed. Fancy my 
amused amazement when on coming on 
to the stage and making my usual per- 
functory bow, the entire audience politely 
rose from the seats and bowed back with 
the utmost formality, some of the older 
women throwing in a curtsey.” 





Teresa Carrefio will return to Germany 

after completing her American tour in 
April, instead of making another Aus- 
tralian tour. 
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LONDON CORDIAL TO SCRIABINE MUSIC 





Finds Much That Is Fascinating as Well as Puzzling in the Third 
Symphony, as Played by Queen’s Hall Orchestra—Women in the 
Orchestra Do Their Work Well—Three Americans Among Re- 


citalists of the Week 


London Bureau of Musical America, 
48 Cranbourn Street, W. C., 
October 25, 1913. 


ITH the first of a series of eight con- 
certs, given on October 18 before a 
crowded house, the management of Queen’s 
Hall inaugurated the eighteenth season of 
its immensely popular symphony concerts, 
for which some excellent programs have 
been arranged and a remarkably strong list 
of soloists reserved. The orchestra, which 
had been augmented to 117 members, made 
a fine showing under the skilful and ex- 
pericaced hand of its conductor, Sir Henry 
W ood. 

This first program was of great interest, 
for, in addition to the soloist, Pablo Casals, 
there was a novelty in the shape of Scri- 
abine’s Third Symphony, entitled “The 
Divine Poem,” heard for the first time in 
England. It is scheduled to last fifty-five 
minutes, but in spite of its length and the 
elaborately psychological bent of its com- 
poser it was well received. 

With admirable foresight the compilers 
of the programs had carefully provided 
sectional notes, descriptive of the various 
movements, without which it would have 
been a task of no mean order for the 
average hearer to follow the strange med- 
ley of moods of the adventurous composer. 
The first movement is also the strongest, 
with well marked rhythmic expression. 
The second and third, though exhibiting 
some decidedly brilliant scoring and much 
of technical ingenuity, offended by their 
complexity and lack of cohesion. The 
climax that was looked for at the Finale 
was surprisingly weak and disappointing. 
Nevertheless, the work as a whole contains 
a wealth of clever descriptive music and 
is full of fascinating orchestral effects 
which were brought out by conductor and 
musicians in a manner truly commendable. 


Pablo Casals, who played the Dvorak B 
Minor Concerto, came in for a hurricane 
of applause for the beauty of his tone and 
nobility of execution. The overture to 
“Ivan the Terrible’ concluded the _ pro- 
gram, which had opened with Sir Henry 
Wood’s arrangement for orchestra of 
3ach’s Toccata in F. The inclusion of 
women in the orchestra would seem to 
have been a happy decision, for the six 
who were scattered about at this concert 
appeared quite at their ease and_ well 
versed in the lore of exacting orchestral 
work. 

American Talent Among Recitalists 


The recitalists this week have been le- 
gion, and for the most part youthful. 
American talent and training were tri- 
umphantly and vigorously personified on 
October 2 at the concert of John Thomp- 
son, a home product from a Philadelphia 
conservatory of music, who, in spite of his 
youth, has already played in New York 
and throughout the United States. His art 
reflects his appearance and is all that is 
typical of his country—clean-cut, unaffected 
and fired with youthful vigor and energy. 


In a comprehensive program which in- 
cluded numbers by Liszt, Beethoven (So- 
nata, op. 53), Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin and others, he displayed brilliancy 
of execution and finished technic. His 





John Thompson, American Pianist, Who 
Has Been Heard in London 


massive chords were a distinctive feature 
of his playing, though for Chopin a little 
more moderation might have been exer- 
cised. There was, however, no denying the 
effectiveness of his touch and the intel- 
ligence of his phrasing, which accounted 
for some admirable climactic effects. For 
a pianist who does not boast of at least a 
foreign-sounding patronymic, to make his 
début in a land where continental appella- 
tions have come to be regarded as the only 
possible label of merit, Mr. Thompson’s 
success is all the more remarkable. He 
will be heard again in London in the com- 
ing week, prior to his departure for some 
concert engagements in Germany, and he 
will return to America next Spring. 

On the same evening were heard two 
other pianists—Arthur Alexander, a Cali- 
fornian, at Atolian Hall, and Doris Barnett 
at Bechstein. The former tried to impart 
a touch of originality to his program by 
the insertion of two “novelties” for Lon- 
don—Prelude and Fugue, op. 28, by S. 
Taneiew, and Scriabine’s No. 5 Sonata, but 
spoiled the effect by qualifying the “nov- 
elty” with a question-mark. After Bach’s 
Short Fantasie in C Minor and Schumann’s 
“Papillons,” played with careful and at 
times even inspired interpretation, Mr. 
\lexander made a valiant effort to wrestle 
with the diversified matter of a Scriabine 
group, but the result was unconvincing and 
bewildering. The Bach-Busoni Chaconne, 
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Chopin’s Barcarolle and pieces by Debussy, 
Smetana and Liapounow completed the 
program, 

Doris Barnett, who is unmistakably Eng- 
lish, has at her command some very en- 
viable qualities as a pianist, not the least 
important of which are her contemplative 
and intellectual style of interpretation and 
her great penetrative faculties. That her 
musicianship is profound and sure was well 
testified by the way in which she rendered 
a Chopin group and Rachmaninoff’s G 
Minor Prelude, while the delicacy and 
charm of her playing of Glinka-Balakirew’s 
“L’Alouette” were wonderfully effective. 


Infant Prodigy Returns 


The reappearance on October 23 of the 
infant prodigy, Sigismund Feuermann, after 
two years’ absence, has not created the stir 
that might have been anticipated, for the 
simple reason that his first concert in IgQII 
was sufficient to establish him among the 
“freak” children who continue to arise at 
regular intervals. An infant he first came 
and departed, and an infant he has re- 
turned, in stature at least, though his fa- 
cial lineaments and his precocious, self- 
possessed and altogether quaint manner on 
the platform belie his age, which is just 
twelve. To see him attack Beethoven with 
the verve and assurance of a master is dis- 
concerting to say the least, and the effect 
is anything but relaxing. His powers are 
more than abnormal; they produce the im- 
pression of being almost uncanny. After 
the Beethoven Sonata in A, received with 
rounds of solid applause which were ac- 
knowledged by the diminutive figure in 
black with marked gravity and the slight- 
est inclination of the head, there followed 
the Max Bruch Concerto in G Minor and 
lighter pieces by Bach, Chopin, Auer, Sara- 
sate, Francesco Berger and Paganini, all 
of which he played with easy confidence, 
displaying matured technic and _ perfect 
tone. One can readily understand the in- 
terest such a phenomenon would arouse in 
the genius Sevcik, to whose care Feuer- 
mann’s astonishing gifts had been intrust- 
ed. The boy has already established a rec- 
ord by securing an engagement for the 
Vienna Symphony Concerts this season, 
under Ferdinand Loewe, when he will play 
the Beethoven Concerto. 

Arthur Herschmann, the American bari- 
tone, presented a very elaborate program 
on October 18 at Bechstein Hall of works 
in four languages by no fewer than sixteen 
composers. Of the wisdom of this un- 
usually extensive selection Mr. Hersch- 
mann himself must of course have been 
persuaded. His schooling has undoubtedly 
heen comprehensive, though the task on 
this occasion seemed beyond even his 
prowess. Power of expression and intui- 
tion characterize Mr. Herschmann’s art. 
His voice, which is of the heavy baritone 
type, seemed to lack the buoyancy required 
by many of the numbers. Where dramatic 
expression was needed, especially in the 
Handel selection “Furibondo spira il vento” 
the singer was much more successful. A 
large audience attended. 


Bechstein Hall last evening presented a 
packed appearance for the recital of Flor- 
izel von Reuter—the second and last. of this 
artist who was also heard some few weeks 
back with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. It 
can surely be only a question of time with 
Herr von Reuter when he will take his 
place among the masters of the violin. The 
concluding number of the evening revealed 
more of this talented musician, as it con- 
sisted of his own compositions—a group of 
paraphrases on Roumanian melodies. 


Tina Lerner in North of England 


Tina Lerner has been busy winning more 
laurels in the north of England. At her 
recital at the Manchester Orpheus Glee So- 
ciety, on October 15, the brilliant young 
pianist played three Chopin selections and 
earned a host of flattering tributes for her 
deftness and variety of touch. Her playing 
was described as amazing in its pictorial 
eloquence. 

The London Opera House, the enduring 
monument that preserves so_ ineradically 
the memory of Hammerstein’s abortive 
scheme of last year, has of late been en- 
gaging the minds of the rumor-mongers, 
who will have it that Thomas Beecham has 
serious thoughts of taking over this house 
for his operatic ventures. Another story 
contradicts this and states that the enter- 
prising conductor has been long consid- 
ering a project for the erection of an en- 
tirely new opera house in London. 

The chorus and ballet of the Denhof 
Opera Company, which were hardest hit by 
the recent collapse, have received from 
“A Lover of Music” a donation of half 
the total salaries lost by the failure of the 
Manchester engagement. 

FRANCIS J. TUCKFIELD. 


London Critics Praise Thompson, but Ridi- 
cule American Press Comments 


LONDON, Oct. 29.—Although John 
Thompson, the American pianist, had a 
marked success at his concert in Bechstein 
Hall yesterday, receiving sincere and em- 
phatic applause from the audience and 
praise from the critics, an opportunity pre- 
sented by Mr. Thompson’s press represen- 
tative was seized upon by the newspapers 
to gratify their liking for criticising things 
American. The pianist’s press agent had 
had printed on the programs abstracts from 
American criticisms of his work and 
nearly every one of the London papers 
ridiculed certain phrases in them, such as 
“his wrists moved like chain lightning” and 
“he possesses “deftness of touch.” The 
Telegraph took particular delight in mak- 
ing fun of a statement that Thompson had 
“climbed with unbruised knees the Scala 
Santa of the pianoforte,” which was a 
quotation from a Philadelphia paper. 

The concert was very largely attended 
and the American colony was out in force. 
A reception was accorded Mr. Thompson 
by the American Ladies’ Club after the re- 
cital. Mr. Thompson goes to Berlin to- 
morrow. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF MASCAGNI AND HIS LIVELY WIFE 





By ALFRED 


[' was in Cologne in the Spring of 1908 
that I first met the picturesque Mas- 
cagni family. I had barely made my début 
as a conductor when the score of “Amica” 
was sent to me. The first performance of 
Mascagni’s latest opera was to take place 
in Cologne and I was to direct it. An 


arduous task for a man of twenty-four or 
so. I felt quite nervous over it, especially 
as the master himself had promised to at- 
tend the premiere. : 

I started rehearsing the new work morn- 
ings and afternoons, day after day, and we 
all worked so hard that but for a few 
changes in tempo Mascagni, who arrived 
in Cologne ten days before the premiere, 
had practically no criticism to formulate. 
Then came the stage rehearsals. The 
Cologne Opera had done things royally. 
The scenery of the second act in particu- 
lar, a wild mountain pass, with a water- 
fall. had been painted with most artistic 
realism. 

Mascagni quite effaced himself during 
the stage rehearsals, but his wife!!! Why, 
she was all over the place, running around 
the stage, singing, gesticulating, showing 
the interpreters how to sing, how to walk, 
how to act. In the second act, a large 
tree-trunk stretches over the waterfall. 
On that trunk Amica, the heroine, is seen 
crawling at the end of the act; it crashes 
under her weight and she is hurled down 
into the water. This stage business is 
rather dangerous and therefore the singer 
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impersonating Amica showed herself 
somewhat reluctant to display much real- 
ism. Mrs. Mascagni declared that too 
much caution would spoil the effect of the 
scene, and when the prima donna ex- 
pressed her misgivings Mme. Mascagni 
lifted her skirts, jumped on the tree and 
rolled off so realistically that we expected 
her to break every bone in her body. One 
demonstration wasn't sufficient, however, 
and she proceeded to give another. So 
pleased was she with her progress that 
half a dozen times she repeated that per- 
formance until the singer was fully con- 
vinced that the jump was in no way dan- 
gerous. 

At the premiére the public gave an en- 


thusiastic ovation to the composer, who is 


extremely popular in Germany. The opera 
“Amica” lacks the qualities that insure 
durable success in répertoire; in Cologne 
it was withdrawn after a few perform- 
ances. 

This opera, with all its faults, marks in 
my remembrance a very pleasant period of 
my life; for it gave me the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with Mascagni. Per- 
sonal intercourse with the maestro is very 
delightful. It is difficult to lead Mascagni 
into conversation on the subject of his 
works; it is only when he mentions his 
children that he lets himself loose. His 
paternal pride knows absolutely no limits. 
While in Cologne he wrote every day to 
his children and they wrote every day to 
him. He was extremely friendly to me for 
the reason, perhaps, that I was the only 
person around the Cologne Opera who 
could speak Italian. We are still cor- 
responding with each other and I treasure 
some beautiful letters of his, 
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[From the New York Press] 

i inn weight of music, not the weight 
of the which 

printed, but the actual weight that must be 

brought to bear upon a piano in pounding 


folios on music is 


out a piece of music, is a subject that few 
musicians have ever considered. 

The minimum pressure of the finger for 
one note on the piano is equal to 110 
This experiment may be carried 
Take a handful of Eng- 
lish pennies and hold them in a column 


grammes. 
out by any one. 


immediately over any key of the piano and 
it will be found that between nine and 
twelve pennies are required to produce a 
sufficient weight for the note to sound. As 
three pence are equal to one ounce, and 
one ounce equal to twenty-eight grammes, 
this experiment confirms the above calcu- 
lation. { 

The note, however, will vibrate gently, 
and to be played “fortissimo” a pressure 
equal at times to 3,000 grammes is re- 
quired. Therefore, if in place of a cord 
we had a balance attached in front of each 
hammer, the blow given on that balance 
when a note is played “fortissimo” would 
suffice to lift an object weighing more than 
six pounds. 

Strange to say. we bring to bear almost 
as much force in playing one note as in 
striking a chord. 

What this force represents in an entire 
piece of music is startling and suggestive. 
lor instance, in Chopin’s last study in C 
minor there is a passage which takes two 
minutes and five seconds to play. The pres 
sure brought to bear during this short 
lapse of time is equal to a grand total of 
3,130 kilogrammes, and would be sufficient 
to raise three tons of coal. A good pianist 
can strike such an enormous number of 
notes in so brief a space that he can bring 
to bear a total pressure of something like 
three tons in two minutes. 

In Chopin’s “Funeral March” there is a 
passage which takes a minute and a half 
to perform on the piano, and vet it is only 
estimated at a weight of 384 kilogrammes 
At this rate it will be seen that it would 
only require four or five minutes to move 
1,000 kilogrammes, or one ton. According 
to the two examples given the total ton- 


nage of one hour's playing varies from 
twelve to eighty-four. tons, although selec- 
tions from Wagner would possibly run it 
up much higher. ry" 

If it were only possible to harness this 
power and accumulate and store the force 
which a-pianist, with comparatively facility, 
brings to bear, we should have the principle 
even the weakest could, in a short time, 
tap out of the points of the fingers force 
of the keyboard applied to machinery, and 
enough to move the heaviest. obstacles. 


FICKENSCHER MUSICALE 


Ccmposer’s Songs, Sung by His Wife, 
Please Berlin Audience 


Bertin, Oct. 16.—The musicale at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Fickenscher brought 
together a number of interesting musical 
personages the other day. Among those 


present were Mr. and Mrs. Bachner, the 
latter better known as Tina Lerner, the 
young Russian pianist; Mischa Violin, a 


remarkably talented violin virtuoso of fif- 
teen; Kappelmeister Otto Schwarz, Dr. 
Hugo Leichtentritt, Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Wells, Frau Rosenthal, Wladimir von 
Papoff, the Russian pianist; Fraulein von 
Ebenhoeh, Fraulein Berta Goetz and others. 

Mischa Violin played the first movement 
of the Beethoven C Minor Concerto with a 
breadth and mastery not expected of a 
youth of his age, but Mr. Fickenscher, as 
composer, provided the most interesting 
feature of the program. Three of his 
songs, “Fairy Song,” “Verrufene Stelle’ 
and “The Wind” were sung by Mrs. Fick- 
enscher in a most charming manner. The 


“Fairy Song” is a pleasing concert song,’ 
3 N . 3 >> 


though not so entirely original in its mel- 
odic and harmonic structure as the “Verru- 
fene Stelle’ or even “The Wind.” “Ver- 
rufene Stelle” opens with a most striking 
basso obstinato, which is worked up most 
beautifully, leading to a splendid climax 
and finally ending suddenly and problem- 
atically on the dominant in an effective and 
original manner. Mrs. Fickenscher shared 
with her hushand the honors accredited to 
this song in her dramatic and polished in- 
terpretation. 

“The Wind” is cleverly 
bright. 


conceived and 
It requires a voice of considerable 
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range and flexibility, and the accompani- 
ment is brilliant, ingratiating and rather 
difficult. Mrs. Fickenscher’s rendition was 
most pleasing. She was ably supported at 
the piano by the composer. ~~ = 





Pavlowa Wins Providence’s Admiration 
PROVIDENCE, Oct. 30.—Anna Pavlowa, as- 
sisted by L. Novikoff and the Imperial Rus- 
sian Ballet, was seen Monday evening at 
the Providence Opera House before a large 
and representative audience. The _per- 
formance in every way was of the rarest 
beauty. Such grace, such charm, such fas- 
cination and such lightness of movement 
as were displayed by Mlle. Pavlowa were 
a revelation and the audience showed ap- 
preciation by hearty and continuous ap- 
plause. The orchestra under Theodore 
Stier did splendid work. G, F. H. 
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MAKING OPERA PAY AT LOW PRICES 


Director Lagoanére Tells How It Is Done in Paris at the Gaité 
Lyrique, Where One Dollar Is the Cost of the Most Ex- 
pensive Seat—No Star System, though Famous Singers Have 
Appeared There—Répertoire Based on Belief that Familiar 
Operas Are What the Public Wants 


By FRANCES HELEN HUMPHREY 








HE Gaité Lyrique, the municipal theater 

of Paris where opera and opera 
bouffe comprise the répertoire, had to its 
credit at the end of its last fiscal year a 
profit of 300,000 francs, and_ this under 
conditions that make these figures aston- 


ishing. 
Very few strangers who visit Paris 
know or hear of the Gaité Lyrique. Those 


who do go there are duly impressed with 
the all-around excellence of its perform- 
ances. How it has been possible to accom- 
plish this with artistic and financial suc- 
cess I was able to find out from M. O. de 
Lagoanére, administrateur général of the 
theater. 

M. de Lagoanére is a conspicuous and 
noted figure in the Paris art world, where 
for forty years he has been actively in- 


terested in things musical. He is well 
known both as composer and_ orchestra 
leader and has been decorated by the 


French government. He is a keen observer 
and a most interesting talker, thoroughly 
abreast of the times and au courant with 
musical situations the world over. More- 
over, he has the courage of his convictions 
and a forceful way of voicing them. 

| had only one question to ask M. de 
Lagoanére, which I assured him was not 
prompted by idle curiosity. I wanted to 
know how it was possible to make opera 
pay at low prices. From that point on M. 
de Lagoanére did the talking. 

“Before I go into details,” he said, “re- 
garding the factors that have made for 
success it may be of interest to you to 
know something of this, the oldest theater 
founded as a 


in Paris. This theater was 

municipal theater in 1760, and through 
many vicissitudes, which included the 
tempestuous days of the Revolution, the 


precarious days of the Directoire and First 
Empire periods and the Franco-Prussian 
war, it has been an active influence both 
theatrically and musically for successive 
generations. The City of Paris gives the 
theater rent free; this may be looked upon 
as sort of subvention. This is the only 
advantage the manager has—rent day never 
comes. On the other hand, there is a mu- 
nicipal restriction as regards the price of 
tickets, which makes it necessary for the 
manager to have a keen financial sense al- 
lied to the artistic. Thus, the highest price 
for seats must not exceed five francs (one 
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dollar) and they grade in price to the 
minimum, which is fifty centimes (ten 
cents). The seating capacity of the house 
is 1250. You will observe, therefore, that 
the weekly income, even with crowded 
houses, which are happily the rule, is not 
princely. We give on an average nine per- 

















O. de Lagoanére, General Manager of 
the Gaité Lyrique, the Municipal 
Theater of Paris 


formances a week, which includes a Sun 
day matinée and evening performance. 


Making It Pay 


“We will now come to your question as 
to how we have been able to make this 
enterprise a paying one. The first factor 
is to keep our running expenses within our 
income. We know our public and what it 
exacts, therefore an unerring instinct as 
regards artistic values is a vital necessity. 
This instinct the Isola brothers, who have 
managed the Gaité Lyrique since 1903 (and 
have recently been appointed joint man- 
agers with Ghensi of the Opéra Comique ) 
possess to a superlative degree. Again our 
public differs distinctly from the American 
public. Here the work to be given and the 
composer are of primary importance. We 
regard a composition as a whole; the con 
sistency and harmony of an ensemble are 
what appeal to this public, and the beautiful 
singing of one air in an opera by the most 


beautiful voice in the world would not 
compensate for an inartistic ensemble. 
“Therefore as regards the star system 


we are unhampered, and yet some of our 
vreat singers have appeared here, among 
them Renaud, Delmas, Noté, Muratore, Sa- 
lignac, Fougére, Delna. Calvé, Bréval, Lit- 
vinne. We have presented some 
young unknown who have made 


also 
singers 


good; among them Vanni Marcoux, who 
made his first Paris appearance here it 
‘Quo Vadis.’ Last year he returned to us 
and created the title role in Massenet’s 
‘Don Quichotte,” a masterly performance. 
No influence can help a young singer to 
yet a hearing here except that of voice and 
talent. L’influence des jupons nexiste pas 
ict. Petticoat influence does not exist here. 
We have been warmly praised by the critics 
for the excellence of our orchestra, chorus 
and mise-en-scéne. The public has been 
enthusiastic and faithful and our audiences 
are representative of all strata of society. 
So much for what has made for success. 


ed 


Old Operas the Best 


“I must speak seriously also of where 
we might have failed and this certainly 
would have been our unhappy fate had we 
persisted in giving performances of so- 
called modern music dramas. Our capacity 
houses in the early days of this venture 
were drawn by the older operas of the 
repertoire. In the bouffe line we found 
that the works of Offenbach, Lecocq, Plan- 
quette and Hervé met with the most pop- 
ular response. Each year the interest of 
the public in these older and more melo- 
dious works of grand opera and opera 
bouffe has increased. Therefore, we de- 
cided to give the public what it demands, 
enjoys and understands. 

“Here in France the tendency of our 
young composers to build music on mathe- 
matical rules has been carried to ridiculous 
extremes. We have been surfeited with 
these dry, pedantic compositions, which 
say nothing and are feeble imitations at 
best. In this desire to stifle the natural 
and melodic instinct our young men com- 


posers are untrue to themselves and the 
best in themselves. It has been vouch- 
safed a very few musicians to leave the 


broad, well-trodden path of pure melody 
and by the force of their genius to give 
something new to the world. Sut these 
few men have never given the unalloyed 
and pure pleasure to the masses that the 
composers of beautiful melodies have. The 
signs of the times here are giving evidence 
of a decided change in this matter, and the 
Théatre Gaité Lyrique has practically dem. 
onstrated that by giving the public what it 
enjoys it has been able to show a com 
fortable balance on the right side of the 
ledger.” 


MAY PETERSON’S TRIUMPH 


American Girl Makes Paris Début in 
“Lakmé” and Reveals Many Merits 


Paris, Oct. 22. Delibes’s “Lakmé,”’ 
sung to-night at the Gaieté-Lyrique, intro 
dvced to Paris a young American prima 
donna, May Peterson, of Chicago, who 
made an indisputable success in the lead 
ing role. There were many Americans in 
the audience, but even if they had not been 
present to join in the hearty applause that 
rewarded the débutant her would 
have been no less, for it was attained on 
sheer merit. 

Miss Peterson’s voice is of fine quality 
throughout its compass and it is well con- 
trolled. There is plenty of volume in the 
high notes. The “Bell Song” revealed the 
flexibility of the voice and its owner’s 
facility of execution. Miss Peterson also 
has a highly prepossessing appearance and 
sufficient dramatic gifts. 


success 


Swainson Sisters in Moscow Concerts 


Paris, Oct. 20.—Dorothy and _ Esther 
Swainson have been engaged to give a se- 
ries of concerts in Moscow during Feb- 
ruary at the Maison du Lied, Mme. Olénine 
d’Alheim being the © singer. Dorothy 
Swainson has been giving a series of 
twelve piano recitals in England at Sun- 
derland and Newcastle. 
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REFINED ART IX 
RENNAY'S RECITAL 


American Baritone Proves a Master 


in Style—Appears in Aeolian 
Hall 


the American baritone 
who gave a recital of songs in AZolian Hall 
on Thursday afternoon of last week, is an 
artist of the type of Clément. 
Such artists are always the more welcome 
for their scarcity. It seems difficult to be- 
lieve that he is not French born, for his 
work is distinguished by many of those 
that Clément his 
chief reputation and his exceptional vogue. 
Considered from the purely vocal stand- 
point Mr, RKennay is, perhaps, less note- 
worthy and yet he knows how to adapt the 
natural means at his disposal to the pur- 
poses of finished interpretation in a fash- 
ion that betrays the artist of rare skill and 


Leon Rennay, 


Edmond 


elements have earned 


sensitiveness to some of the most subtle 
refinements of artistic effect. 
Che discriminating listener notes with 


pleasure the young man’s fine taste and 
rare intelligence in his plan of delivery, his 
command of style, musicianly phrasing and 
perfect clarity of enunciation. French 
songs disclose the polish of his style to best 
advantage and these predominated on his 
program. They ranged from Grétry to 
Massenet, Pierné, Godard, Dalcroze, Saint- 
Saens and Debussy. There were also Ital- 
ian numbers by Paradies and Bimboni as 
well as an English group by Purcell, Gra- 
ham Peel and Stiekles. The audience was 
warmly appreciative. 

Maurice Lafarge accompanied with his 
wonted excellence. 2 F. 


Mme. Von Unschuld Gives. Recital 
Before Students in Bridgewater, Va. 


BRIDGEWATER, VA., Oct. 18.—The concert 
given on October 14 by Mme. Marie Von 
Unschuld, president of the Von Unschuld 
University of Music, of Washington, D. C.. 
was a rare treat for the music lovers of 
Bridgewater and Bridgewater College. 
Mme. Von Unschuld’s program was \aried, 
and throughout the pianist proved to be an 
artist, not only in the mastery of technic, 
but also in interpretation. 


lwo new “mood pictures” for small or- 
chestra by Fritz Delius, entitled “The First 
Call of the Cuckoo in Spring” and “A 
Summer Night by the River” are to be 
produced by l'ritz Steinbach in Cologne. 
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MAKING BALTIMORE 
CREATIVE CENTER 


Composers Heard at Florestan 
Club—Stuttgart Prize for 
Baltimore Musician 





Battrmore, Mp., Oct. 29.—The first of 
the series of monthly manuscript evenings 
was given at the Florestan Club on Octo- 
ber 28. The program opened with a group 
of piano compositions—‘A White Rose,” 
“Spring Breeze,” “Summer” and “Even- 
ing,” from the pen of George F. Boyle, 
who though an Australian by birth can be 
considered an active American composer, 
having adopted this country as the field of 
his labors. In these four charming “nature 
pieces” modern harmonic structures are 
dealt with in a highly individual manner, 
and there are also displayed wonderful ef- 
fects of technic and pedaling. 

Oscar Lehmann, tenor, interpreted a 
song by Franz C. Bornschein called “My 
Lady Summer,” which bears a trace of 
balmy Southern atmosphere both in its 
melody and treatment. Charles H. Bochau 
was next presented with a group of three 
ideal violin compositions—“Enchantment,” 
“Entreaty” and “Endearment”—which were 
well played by Abram Goldfuss, with the 
composer assisting at the piano. These 
pieces show splendid melodic treatment and 
form an excellent medium for the display 
of interpretative ability. 

The amazing demands which are being 
made in the realm of modern piano tech- 
nic, due to the employment of idiomatic 
harmonic devices and the whole tone scale, 
were brought to attention in a gavotte, an 
“Idyll” and a polonaise by Howard R. 
Thatcher. All told the program offered 
much for reflection and gave opportunity 
for noting the strides that have been made 
by the composers represented. 

The Royal Conservatory of Music, Stutt- 
gart, Germany, has just announced the 
awards for its 1913 International Prize 
Competition in Musical Composition, and 
Edmund Hammerbacher, a_ youth of 
twenty-five, of Baltimore, has been hon- 


ored with the special second prize for the 
works which he contributed. The total en- 
rollment of competitors numbered 4,254 
composers, representing Australia, Eng- 
land, Germany, France, Italy, Russia, 
Spain, Switzerland and the United States, 
which was represented by 203 competitors. 
Each competitor submitted an overture, a 
violin solo, a piano composition and a song, 
the awards being based upon the general 
musical merit displayed in the different 
types of composition. 

Mr. Hammerbacher’s entire musical edu- 
cation has been attained in Baltimore under 
the capable guidance of Charles H. Bochau, 
in piano, and Howard R. Thatcher, in har- 
mony. Mr. Hammerbacher submitted the 
following works: Overture, which he has 
called “Legend,” scored for four pianos, 
but originally conceived for orchestra; Ro- 
mance for violin and piano, Canzonetta for 
piano and “Why?” a song for soprano. 
This young composer gained a gold medal 
for his improvisation upon a given theme 
in the competition held by the Boston Mu- 
sical Art Club in IgITI. 

The United States is further represented 
among the list of prize-winners in the 
Stuttgart competition by the efforts of Eve- 
lyn E. Yeaton, who has been awarded the 
fifth prize. Fr. G &. 





Promising Pupils for Pianist Hutcheson 
in Berlin 


Bertin, Oct. 15.—Leila Sherwood a 
talented American pianist and niece of Wil- 
liam H. Sherwood, has arrived in Berlin to 
study under Ernest Hutcheson. Two other 
distinguished Hutcheson pupils are Miss 
Taubmann, whose father, Otto Taubmann 
is one of Berlin’s best known critics and a 
composer of note, and Melle Wieniawski, 





daughter of the world-famous pianist, 
Joseph Wieniawski. 
Oratorio Engagements for William 


Wheeler in Chicago 


William Wheeler, the concert tenor, has 
just been engaged for two appearances as 
soloist with the Apollo Club of Chicago. 
On November 9 he will sing the tenor part 
in Haydn’s “Creation” and on November 
17 in Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” Another 
important booking in his list is with the 
Cecilia Society in Boston, with which or- 
ganization he is scheduled to sing in a per- 
formance of Chadwick’s “Noel” on De- 
cember 18. 
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Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 3.—In the re- 
newed activity of many musical clubs and 
various art societies of this city is apparent 
this Fall an effort to provide entertainment 
of an exceptionally instructive and high 
class nature. Those in charge of the af- 
fairs of local organizations report a pros- 
perous condition and an outlook of un- 
rivaled significance, particularly as con- 
cerns’ the patronage of the best concerts 
and lectures in which the educational fea- 
ture will be strongly emphasized. 


Mrs. A. M. Blair has returned from Eu- 
rope with novelties and renewed enthusiasm 
for the Rubinstein and Monday Morning 
clubs, of which she is director. The recent 
meetings of these societies showed a con- 
siderable increase in membership. At the 
first musicale of the Monday Morning Club 
an important feature will be Mrs. Blair’s 
reappearance as a singer. The January 
concert will contain selections from Puc- 
cini, Debussy and other modern composers. 
The Rubinstein Club is planning several 
public concerts, introducing younger artists 
in the instrumental and vocal fields. The 
society is preparing new songs culled from 
hidden byways of Europe, which will be 
given at the first concert, scheduled for the 
middle of this month, with Inez Barbour, 
soprano, of New” York, as soloist. The 
second concert will be given over chiefly 
to Italian music. 

The Motet Choir, under the direction of 
Otto Torney Simon, has begun its sea- 
son’s work in earnest. Elaborate plans 
have been laid for the first concert in De- 
cember, which always breathes the spirit 
of Christmas in its program. The director 
promises some novelties this season, and 
the choir will as usual present the choral 
works of famous old masters. 

The first meeting of the season of the 
Piano Teachers’ Association was held re- 
cently, the chief topic of discussion being 
the new movement in the public schools, 
whereby pupils taking the study of music 
with outside teachers may be given credit 
with their other lessons. This association 
had much to do with bringing about this 
provision for the serious music student. 
Another important matter considered was 
the publishing of a musical directory of the 
city, which will be very helpful. Frank N. 
Jones is president of the association. 

Under the direction of Sydney Lloyd 
Wrightson, special musical services have 
been resumed at the Church of the Cov- 
enant. The evening services will introduce 
a choir of one hundred voices and a quar- 
tet of soloists, and the afternoon serivces 
a double sextet. 

The Washington Society of Fine Arts 
will give a series of lectures, in which “The 
Development of the Opera” will be pre- 
sented by H. E. Krehbiel. His subjects 
will be “Origin and Nature of the Lyric 
Drama,” “The Invention and Development 
of the Italian Opera,” “Richard Wagner 
and His Art Works,” “Wagner’s Comedy, 
‘Die Meistersinger’” and “The Opera of 
To-day.” These will be illustrated by Paul 
Pheyden, Mrs. Franceska Kaspar Lawson, 
Mrs. Mary King and leading artists of the 
city, the lectures being delivered in the au- 
ditorium of the new National Museum. 

Under the direction of Jennie Glennon 
the Gaelic Society has resumed rehearsals. 
The recent program consisted of Welsh, 
Scotch and Irish songs of the quaint old 
style, which were thoroughly enjoyed. 
There were both vocal and instrumental 
numbers, the artists participating in con- 
junction with the society being Lillian 
Koechling, Edna Hillard, Griffith Evans 
and Jennie Glennon. 

The first of the series of organ recitals 
to be presented under the auspices of the 
Washington Chapter of the Guild of Or- 
ganists was given last week by C. Melville 
Ashton, a recent recruit in the guild. His 
solos included “Przludium,” Bibl; “Ora 
Pro Nobis,” Liszt; “Fantasie and Fugue,” 
Bach; and Sonata, No. 8, Rheinberger. 
Mr. Ashton was assisted by the Choir of 
Trinity Church under O. Franklin Com- 
stock. A feature of the program were the 
Te Deum in’ G, by Mr. Comstock, and 
“Veni Creator,” by Mr. Gumbrecht. 

W. H. 





The parents of Jascha Heifetz, the Hun- 
garian violin prodigy, have refused offers 
from American managers for an American 
tour in the interests of his further educa- 
tion. 
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= Curtis 


SOPRANO 


The attention which intelligence 
and thorough musicianship com- 
bined with a voice of great beauty 
command has recently been dem- 
onstrated in the case of Vera 
Curtis, the young American so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Co. Knowing that Miss Curtis has 
a repertoire of some twenty-four 
roles which she is prepared to go 
on and sing at a moment’s notice, 
the management of the Opera Com- 
pany have requested her to curtail 
as far as possible her concert and 
recital engagements during the op- 
era season. For this reason she 
will accept fewer public engage- 
ments after the opening of the 
opera than she has throughout the 
past summer, and fall, in which her 
appearances have been frequent. 

Under the caption “Golden Voice 
of Miss Curtis Clear, Strong, Sweet 
and Flexible—Displays Versatility 
and Dramatic Ability,” a critic said 
of a recent recital: 


The inexplicable element of person- 
ality. so potent in shaping the destiny 
of all possessing unusual gifts, mani- 
fested itself last evening in the work 
of Miss Vera Curtis at her song recital. 
The variety and range of expression 
shown in the many songs of German, 
Italian, French and English character 
were sufficient to indicate the scope 
of her art and the ripe fruit, effort and 
experience have yielded. 

In the delicate nuances required by 
the higher and finer art of the Ger- 
man lied school Miss Curtis showed 
her capabilities to a marked degree. 
The program embraced songs that 
tested tone and technique through a 
wide range of musical expression. 
Some were sweet gems from the com- 
poser’s dream world. Others mani- 
fested the technique of the singer and 
the elasticity of the voice. Ofhers of 
dramatic form, stirred the audience. 

In the aria from Carmen (Micaela) 
Miss Curtis was superb. 

One selection, forcibly applauded, 
was “O Komm Mit Mir,’’ the applause 
in this and other instances demanding 
encores. 

While another equally enthusiastic 
writer said: 

‘“‘Miss Vera Curtis, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co., gave a fin- 
ished and delightful recital last even- 
ing, which gave to her an enthusiastic 
greeting which she will long remember. 
On the program were many difficult 
numbers and all were sung with ease 
and a fine display of technical skill. 
Miss Curtis was prodigal and did not 
spare her voice. 

“Miss Curtis has a splendid enuncia- 
tion and the quality of her voice is ex- 
celient. There is warmth and great 
flexibility in her upper register and the 
lower tones are equally good. One of 
the best things of the evening from the 
viewpoint of pure tone production was 
the song by Haydn. She showed her- 
self equally at home in the big arias as 
well as in the simpler songs. 
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RANDOLPH PIANO RECITAL 
OPENS PEABODY SERIES 





Director of Conservatory Wins Praise 
for Music of Confréres—Bookings of 
School Concert Bureau 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 31.—The series of 
Friday afternoon artist recitals at the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music was auspi- 
ciously opened this afternoon by Harold 
Randolph, pianist. A hearty reception was- 
given the artist, not only as a cordial wel- 
come, but as recognition of the laurels 
gained in his recent New York appearance, 
where he _ successfully demonstrated the 
fact that the American trained musician is 
worthy of the most serious consideration. 

Mr. Randolph had chosen a program 


which gave ample opportunity for the dis- 
play of his fine pianistic attainments. The 
Suite in D Minor of Eugen d’Albert and 
the “Etudes Symphoniques” of Schumann 
were played with remarkable clarity of 
tone, rhythmic precision, and a fine adjust- 
ment of climaxes. The Nocturne in C 
Sharp and two études of Chopin, in E 
Minor and C Major, were interpreted with 
clear cut expression. 

A very fitting compliment was paid by 
Mr. Randolph to his confréses, George F. 
Boyle and Emanuel Wad, and to his for- 
mer associate, Ernest Hutcheson, by having 
chosen their works for the closing group. 
Mr. Boyle’s Berceuse and Serenade are 
ideally conceived for the instrument, the 
Minuetto of Mr. Wad is pleasing in its 
melody, and the Scherzo of Mr. Hutcheson 
is quite fascinating in its thematic treat- 
ment. These works were given musicianly 
interpretations, the audience showing its 
appreciation by demanding a repetition of 
the Serenade and of the Minuetto. 

The Concert Bureau of the Peabody 
Conservatory, under the management of 
Frederick R. Huber, announces the follow- 
ing engagements of its artists for the pres- 
ent month: On November 2, 9, 16 and 30, 
Geraldine Edgar, Abram Moses, Max Ro- 
senstein and Abram Goldfuss, violinists, 
will appear respectively at Port Deposit, 
Md. On November 23 Mrs. Walton Price, 
soprano, will appear at Port Deposit. 
Emanuel Wad, pianist, will give a recital at 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, November 5, and 
he will appear in joint recitals with Bart 
Wirtz, ’cellist, on November 7 at Harri- 
sonburg, Va.; November 10, Blacksburg, 
Va.; November 11, Lynchburg, Va.; No- 
vember 12, Richmond, Va., and November 
22 at Wheeling, Va. George F. Boyle, 
pianist, has been engaged as soloist for the 
Harmonie Singing Society concert ae 
ber 23, Baltimore, rt. Be 





George W. Chadwick to Conduct His 


” 


Overture in Chicago 


Boston, Nov 1.—George W. Chadwick, 
director of the New England Conservatory 


of Music, has been invited to conduct the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra in a_per- 
formance of his tragic overture “Mel- 
pomene,” to be given on the occasion of 
the meeting in Chicago, November 13, of 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. 
“Melpomene” is one of Mr. Chadwick’s 
earlier works. It was first performed by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 1887, 


“Melpomene 








Good Voices and Able Conducting Heard 
in Philadelphia Operatic Society’s “Aida’”’ 











Left to Right: Helen M. Bentz, Who Sang “Aida” 
“Amneris,” 


Society; Mabelle C. Addison, 
Priestess” 


HILADELPHIA, Oct. 31.—Another 


success was scored by the Philadel- 
phia Operatic Society last evening when 
the Academy of Music was thronged at 
the. society’s first performance of the sea- 
son, “Aida,” presented in celebration of 
the Verdi centenary. Under the baton of 
Wassili Leps, who became musical director 


of the organization upon the demise of 
Siegfried Behrens, a year or so ago, a 
creditable performance of the favorite op- 
era was given, Mr. Leps again demon- 
strating his ability as a conductor. Much 
credit for the success also is due Edward 
S. Grant, who staged the elaborate produc- 
tion, and C. Ellwood Carpenter, who 
drilled the remarkable ballet of forty-eight 
dancers and twelve boys who afforded the 
divertissement in the second act. The op- 
era was well staged, the operatic society’s 
great chorus of 200 once more appearing 
at best advantage, while the “triumphal re- 
turn’ scene in the second act was made 
spectacular by the appearance, in addition 
to chorus and ballet of H. C. Egbert Post, 
United Spanish war veterans. 

Helen Macnamee Bentz, one of Philadel- 
phia’s most popular young sopranos, made 
an attractive Aida. Her voice, while not 
distinctly of dramatic quality, was clear, 
true and sympathetic, her arias well sung 
and she sustained ably her part in the en- 
semble. The Amneris was Mabelle C. Ad- 
dison. She made a regal appearance as 
the jealous princess and put telling force 


Photos by S. J. Castner. 


for the Philadelphia Operatic 


and Florence C. Lewis, “High 


into her acting. A real contralto of good 
volume and adequate range, she was able 
in all respects to acquit herself in a manner 
that would indicate success on the grand 
opera stage. The music of the invisible 
high priestess was sung in a clear, sym- 
pathetic tone by Florence C. Lewis. 

Daniel G. Donavan appeared with the 
operatic society for the first time as Rha- 
dames, a part in which she is well suited 
in appearance, being of fine physique and 
good presence, and he deported himself 
with ease and authority. Mr. Donavan’s 
voice is of agreeable quality, the true tenor 
timbre and not without volume and dra- 
matic power. He sang with taste and ex- 
pression, though some of the higher notes 
at times seemed strained. One of the most 
capable members of the cast was David 
Griffin, as Amonasro. His fine baritone 
was employed in a spirited and gratifying 
manner. [Franklin L. Woods displayed a 
resonant bass as the King of Egypt, with 
an enunciation worthy of emulation. Fred- 
erick Ayres, one of the society’s most de- 
pendable singers, added to his list of suc- 
cesses with the role of Ramfis. The part 
of the messenger was again acceptably sung 
by John H. Cromie, Jr. In the ballet solo 
dances were gracefully performed by 
Adele Hasson and Karline France. 

At the operatic society’s next perform- 
ance, its twenty-eighth, on January 209, 
“The Golden Legend,’ by Henry Edward 
Hodson, based on Longfellow’s poem of 
the same name, is to have its first pres- 
entation in operatic form. A.A. T. 





and has since had several performances by 
American and European orchestras. 

The dramatic department of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Clayton 
D. Gilbert instructor, will take a prominent 
part in “An Evening in Holland,” to be 
given November 21 by the New England 
Conservatory Alumni Association in aid 
of the Tourjee memorial fund. One of 
the contributions will be a series of old 
Dutch songs with dramatic interpretation 
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by Louise Llwellyn, who is specializing on 
the folk music of European countries. 

Louis C. Elson, a member of the faculty 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, will give three lectures in Salem, 
Mass., in the Read Fund Course. 


W. H. L. 


Damrosch Orchestra to Assist Maurice 
Warner in His New York Début 


Maurice Warner, a young American vio- 
linist, pupil of Leopold Auer, who has been 
heard in many concerts abroad, will make 
his New York début on Saturday evening, 
November 15, at Afolian Hall, when he will 
be assisted by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Walter Damrosch conducior. 
As his piéce de résistance Mr. Warner will 
play the Tschaikowsky Concerto, also two 
shorter pieces, a Chopin Nocturne and his 
master’s brilliant Tarantelle, which New 
York heard played by Kathleen Parlow 
two Winters ago. Mr. Damrosch will of- 
fer on this occasion pieces by Goldmark, 
Massenet and Saint-Saéns. 


Paul Allen’s New Opera Well Received 
in Naples 


Napies, Nov. 1.—“The Monastery,” the 
third opera composed by Paul Allen, the 
American, was much praised and applauded 
at its first performance at the Mercadante 
Theater. The libretto, by Salvatore di 
Giacomo, tells a story of a Neapolitan 
fisherman, who turns monk because of dis- 
appointment in love. 





MELBA-KUBELIK CONCERT 
SETS CLEVELAND RECORD 


Receipts of $8,000 for Appearance of Two 
Stars—R. Huntington Woodman 
Opens New Organ 


CLEVELAND, O., Nov. 2.—The music sea- 
son opened in a spectacular way last Sun- 
day when the vast spaces of the Hippo- 
drome were filled by the hearers of Melba 


and Kubelik. The house was literally 
packed from floor to ceiling, crowds stand- 
ing in all the balconies. The papers next 
morning called it an $8,000 house, some- 
thing hitherto unknown in the concert 
records of Cleveland. It was an audience 
that represented all parts of the city. More 
fashionable persons were in attendance 
than ever before at a Sunday concert in 
this city, completely filling the parquet. The 
“mezzanine” held the city’s music lovers, 
and the galleries the masses who always 
throng to hear Kubelik and the soprano. 

Melba was in wonderful voice. Her 
tones were brilliant, clear and resonant, 
her high notes taken with ease, her splen- 
did artistry, as of old, a marvel to all who 
listened. Mme. Melba had declared her- 
self ill, and had felt she must omit Arditi’s 
brilliant “Se Saran Rose,” which came in 
the last group. After the “Mad Scene” 
from “Hamlet,” and the Mozart aria “II 
re pastore,” with violin obbligato by Ku- 
belik and “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” each 
with its gracious encore, she found herself 
so inspired by the enthusiasm of the large 
audience, and the responsive acoustics of 
the auditorium, that she came forward for 
a second encore, giving the number from 
which she had asked her audience to ex- 
cuse her earlier in the evening. 

Kubelik’s repose and finish were the 
qualities most apparent in his pyrotechnic 
playing. Wieniawski’s Concerto, and a 
group of three numbers, including Paga- 
nini’s “Witches’ Dance” made his contribu- 
tion to the program. 

After Edmund Burke, baritone, the as- 
sisting artist of the troupe, had finished 
his first number, an aria from “Benvenuto 
Cellini’ by Diaz, the audience felt it had 
made a discovery, and applauded him to 
the echo whenever he appeared, demanding 
more encores than he was willing to give. 

A second concert of the week was the 
organ recital by R. Huntington Wood- 
man, who came to open the fine new in- 
strument recently installed in the First 
Baptist church. Not only for his musical 
and masterful performance, but for his 
genial camaraderie was he warmly wel- 
comed. ALICE BRADLEY. 


Artists Aid Jessie G. Fenner in Jersey 
City Concert 


Mrs. Adele L. Rankin, coloratura so- 
prano; Mrs. Edward Maxwell, contralto, 
and Ernest Cantalupi, violinist, with Mau- 
rice Lafarge, at the piano and organ, were 
the soloists at a concert given on October 
22, at Christ Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Jersey City, under the direction of Jessie 
G, Fenner, the New York voice teacher, 
who is director of music in the church. 
The program was as follows: 


Introduction, ‘‘Faust,” Gounod ; “Shadow Song,” 
Meyerbeer; ‘“‘La Berceuse Blanche,’ Chanson Bre- 
tagne; Melody in G Minor, D’ Agostino; Serenade, 
Pierné; “‘My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” Saint- 
Saéns; “Mignonette,’’ Weckerlin; “Invitation to the 
Dance,” Weber; “Je Veux Vivre,” Gounod; “El- 
fen Lied,’? Wolf; ‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye’; “Un 
Giorno in Venezia,’”’ Nevin; ‘Voce di Donna,” 
Ponchielli; ‘‘Morning Hymn,’ Henschel; Intro- 
duction et Andante-Religioso, d’Ernesti. 


The work of the artists was on a high 
plane and they were roundly applauded for 
their excellent performance of the various 
numbers. 


ADELE KATZ 


Pianist 


Direction, Marc Lagen, N. Y. 
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THE PLEA FOR A MORE CORDIAL RECOGNI- 
TION OF OUR OWN COUNTRY’S 
MUSICAL TALENT 


After his memorable address at the Convention of 





Musicians and Music Teachers in Saratoga last June, 
in which Mr. John C. Freund, the Editor of Musica. 
America, showed that this country spends annually 
over $600,000,c00 for music all its forms, and which 
was quoted and commented upon by the press all over 
the country, he received a number of invitations to ad- 
dress prominent musical associations and musical 
clubs. Some of these invitations he accepted, and thus 
it was that recently he made addresses in several lead- 
Nashville and Atlanta. 

His plea was that the time had come for a more 


ing Southern cities, notably 


cordial recognition of our own country’s musical talent, 
and also that the time had come for us to combat the 
world-wide prejudice against American composers, 
artists, conductors, musicians and teachers; to make 
known the great breadth and scope of musical activity 
in America, of which even Americans are scarcely in 
formed; and finally, to arouse a national pride in what 
America is doing in the field of musical endeavor. 

The enthusiastic response which Mr. Freund’s ad- 
dresses aroused, and the serious and considerable at- 
tention paid to them by the press, go to show that the 
time is ripe for a national movement which shall en- 
courage the public to patronize our own music teachers, 
music schools and conservatories, to support our own 
artists; encourage music publishers to print the works 
of our own composers; encourage our singers to sing 
their compositions; encourage managers to engage our 
own singers Without forcing them to first secure repu- 
tation in Europe; and, finally, create something like 
coniidence in our own musical knowledge and culture. 

Surely it should appeal to common sense that the 
tens of thousands of able and experienced German 
musicians and teachers, French musicians and teachers, 
Italian musicians and teachers, not to speak of the 
[nelish, Scotch, Spanish, 


teachers, who have come over here,*for years and years, 


Russian men and women 


to assist our own teachers, cannot have labored in vain. 
Surely it must appeal to common sense, that all the 


great artists, pianists, singers, violinists, ‘cellists and 


conductors who have come to us from the world over, 


have traveled through this country, given concerts and 
recitals, could not have done this without having 
greatly aided our musical knowledge and appreciation. 

Surely ic should appeal, also, to common sense, that 
we cannot have been giving the best opera, not alone 
in New York, but in other cities, for years without 
having established high standards here and exercised 
wide educational influence. 

Finally, it should appeal to common sense that all 
our able critics and writers on musical subjects cannot 
have labored in vain for years. 

The old cry that we Americans are nothing but a 
nation of materialists, of business people crazy for 
money and pleasure, without any artistic appreciation, 
has absolutely no foundation in fact. 

Indeed, the evidence as to this country’s wondrous 
rise and development in musical knowledge and culture 
is overwhelming, and it only needed some man with 
sufficient knowledge of the facts to have the pluck and 
the patriotism to stand up, tell the truth and call public 
attention to the situation. 





AN OPERATIC TANGLE 

It is to be hoped that the tangle caused by a conflict 
of interests among the three opera companies, the 
Metropolitan, of New York; the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany and the Opera Ccmpany, will be 
straightened without further difficulty. So grave has the 
situation become that a conference had been arranged 
Saturday and representatives of the three organizations, 
namely, Otto H. Kahn, Edward T. Stotesbury ana 
llenry Russell, discussed means of reaching a settle- 
ment. 


Boston 


The interchange of artists, which has unquestionably 
heen of economic value to the three companies, has 
More- 
over, the division of time between Chicago and Phila- 
delphia has met, in a measure, the operatic require- 
ments of both cities. Another attractive feature of the 
combination of interests as practiced in previous 


been welcomed also by the opera-going public. 


seasons has been the series of Tuesday evening per 
formances of the Chicago-Philadelphia company at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York. As matters 
stand at present, unless some decision is reached later 
this week, the program including these interesting ele- 
ments is far from being definitely arranged. 

There is, however, no apparent reason why Phila- 
delphians need worry over the rumors that the season 
1914-15 will witness a withdrawal of operatic activity. 
Mr. Stotesbury may be counted upon to present a solu- 
tion to the vexing tangle. And if New Yorkers are to 
be deprived a reasonable quota of French opera as 
provided in homeopathic doses by the Chicago com 
pany at the Metropolitan, they may take comfort in the 
promises of Oscar Hammerstein, who has already 
proved himself an ardent champion of French operatic 
art. 





OPERA IN ENGLISH WINS 


Vhe announcement made early last week that the 
Century Opera Company will in future devote its ener 
gies to the cause of “Opera in English” by eliminating 
the single performance on Monday evenings of the 
opera in its original tongue, may be interpreted as 
proof that the appeal of opera in the vernacular is 
strong—in fact, far stronger than even the most opti- 
miistically inclined persons dared dream, 

The Century Opera Company by adopting this 
method of procedure places itself on record as being 
satished with carrying on its future work in the lan 
guage of the people. Reports have reached far and 
wide to the effect that the Monday performances in 
ltalian and German have drawn large audiences to the 
theater on Central Park West. The action taken by 
the management of the house must indicate that the 
returns from the other performances of the week have 
heen sufhicient to warrant the withdrawal of these 
single performances. In other words, New York 
music-lovers have come forward and declared their de 
sire to hear the great operatic masterpieces sung in a 
language which they can understand to such an extent 
that the foreign performances are not necessary for 
the maintenance of the enterprise. It is the first mile 
stone in America’s fight for “opera in Enelish.” 





THE PASSING OF THEODORE DUBOIS 
There has recently passed from the horizon of French 
musical art a figure which has had perhaps less recog 
nition by music lovers than any other important French 
composer of our time. Theodore Dubois, organist and 
composer, 

the list 


cannot be denied a position of eminence in 
his country’s composers. Especially his or- 
ean works reveal a fluency of melodic invention, a ge 
niality of expression, akin to Saint-Saéns, and with the 
composer of “Samson and Delilah” he shared the dis 
tinction of being France’s “grand old man.” 

His best known work is his Passion service, “The 
Seven Last Words of Christ,” 
world over. 


which has been sung the 
Such charming organ pieces as his “In 


Paradisum,” “Cantiléne Nuptiale” and “Fiat Lux,” the 
line ““Messe du Mariage” for the organ, and numerous 
other works have won the favor of organists in every 
land. From 1896 to 1905 he was director of the Conser 
vatoire in Paris, and prior to that he sat on the organ 
bench in the Madeleine. New York came very near 
hearing his orchestral “Symphonie Francaise” last Win 
ter, as Josef Stransky, conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, was planning its production. But the name 
of Dubois as an orchestral composer holds little attrac- 
tion for the public and consequently the symphony was 
not performed. 

Certain is one thing, and that is that the glamor of 
publicity, curiously withheld from the name of this 
French master, deprived him of being known to the 
world at large. Yet his work remains, sincere, noble, 
creative work, which will be prized by musicians 
throughout the world for many years to come. 








PERSONALITIES 











Anna Case in the Region of “The Rockies” 


Anna Case has been winning new laurels, and inei- 
dentally, a host of new friends, in the Rocky Mountain 
section. The popular young soprano won a large fol- 
lowing in Colorado Springs, where she was introduced 
to the wonderful scenery around the Springs, the 
Garden of the Gods, Seven Falls, etc. 


Copeland—George Copeland, the eminent Boston 
pianist, gives his recital in that city on November 13. 
Several Debussy selections on his program will be 
played for the first time in Boston. 


Melba—After her opening New York recital at 
Carnegie Hall, Mme. Melba sent two taxicabs laden 
with flowers received at her concert to be distributed 
in the children’s ward of the Presbyterian Hospital. 


Fay—According to information from Berlin, Maude 
Fay, the prima donna at the Munich Court Opera, who 
is a California woman, is one of the few artists and the 
first American who has been decorated with the Gold 
Medal for Arts and Sciences. 


Walker—Mrs. Jason Walker, in charge of the Ameri- 
can Opera Contest of the National Federation of Musi 
cal Clubs, and for many years the president of the Beet- 
hoven Club of Memphis, Tenn., is in New York in the 
interest of the federation. She is the guest of Mrs. 
Deane McKay, of No. 400 Convent avenue. 


Fremstad—Mme. Olive Fremstad made her bow in 
politics last week when she sang at the big Fusion rally 
at Madison Square Garden. The experience delighted 
her. The Metropolitan prima donna is a suffragist and 
declares she is sorry she couldn’t cast a vote last Tues 
day for the Fusion candidates in New York. 

Carreno—Of Mme. Carrefio’s three daughters the 
pianist makes this characterization: “My daughter 
ugenia prepares all my pupils for me; she knows my 
method thoroughly and spares me the preliminaries. 
‘lertha has developed great talent with the brush, and 
Terisita has matched her sister’s ability with that of 
composition as well as piano playing.” 

White—According to a despatch to the New York 
Telegraph, an elderly admirer kissed Carolina White on 
the cheek in Chestnut street, Philadelphia, the other day 
before she could make a move to protect herself. It was 
the most embarrassing experience of her life, she de- 
clares. As soon as she caught her breath she smashed 
the man’s hat with her parasol and beat him over the 
shoulders as he made a hasty retreat. 

Farrar—Geraldine Farrar paid a visit to her native 
Melrose, near Boston, last week. “I always delight in 
returning to Boston,” she told an interviewer, “for it 
makes me think of my mudpie days. I love my art and 
all that it means to me, but I am not sure that I would 
not like to go out and climb the same fences I used to, 
play leapfrog with the same boys and girls and talk 
back to the same teacher.’ 

Alda—“The réle of Desdemona demands more repose 
than the leading feminine roles of most operas,” de 
clares Mme. Frances Alda. “Compare the singing de 
mands of it with such a part as Mimi in Puccini's 

Boheme.’ I sang Mimi at_my first appearance last 
season at the Metropolitan Opera House. It is a mere 
child’s play in comparison with Desdemona. There is a 
sympathetic quality in the roles of Mimi and Madama 
Butterfly that the public likes; but for beautiful soprano 


music these roles are not to be thought of with the 
part of Desdemona.” 
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THE PLEA FOR A MORE CORDIAL 
RECOGNITION OF OUR OWN 
COUNTRY’S MUSICAL TALENT 








HIE following brief extracts are taken 

from more or less lengthy reviews and 
editorials regarding the propaganda re- 
cently made by the Editor of Musica 
AMERICA in the South; for a more cordial 
recognition of our own country’s musical 
talent and for what Americans have al- 
ready accomplished in the field of muni- 
cipal endeavor: 

A PLEA FOR AMERICAN MUSIC 

[Editorial in the Atlanta “Journal’’ of 

October 23, 1913] 


In his recent address in Atlanta, Mr. 
John C. Freund, the distinguished editor 
of MusicaL AMErIcA, made a timely and 
well considered plea for a more cordial 
recognition of our own country’s artistic 
talent, particularly in the sphere of music. 
It was over a century ago when an English 
critic airily asked: 
can book ?” 


“Who reads an Ameri- 
To-day William James is hon- 
ored through all Europe, American novels 
Lon- 
don, and only a few weeks ago an Oxford 


are often among the best sellers in 


prize for poetry was awarded an American 
student. In their 
ever, Americans themselves have maintained 


respect to music, how- 
the prejudiced, or we might say the snob- 
bish, attitude which foreign observers long 
ago had the fairness and discernment to 
give up. 

The American prima donna, to be sure, 


is now recognized at home with enthusi- 


asm, but not until she has spent years 
abroad and returns with Old World 
glamour. 

American genius or talent in music 


should be encouraged not simply because 
it is American but because it is genius or 
talent; certainly it should not be discour 
aged or grudgingly entertained. 

ar from expecting little that is distinct- 
ly original and creative in the music en- 
deavor of this land, we have every reason 
to look for really great achievement. 


* 


[From the Atlanta ‘‘Constitution,”’ 
October 16, 1913] 


John C. 


matters, 


Freund, authority on musical 


critic, lecturer, editor and pub- 


lisher, is a conspicuous figure in the na 


tional music life, his activities concerned 


with music as an art and the music trades. 


To put down the world-wide prejudice 


against art in America and American ar- 


tists, this prejudice because they are 


\mericans; to make known the great 


breadth and scope of musical activity in 


America, of which even Americans are 
scarcely informed; to establish a national 
pride in what America is doing in music, 
this pride to meet and answer prejudice; 
to battle with, and conquer, the frauds in 
the music trades and the fakes in the pro- 
some of Mr. Freund's 


fession; these are 


interests, 


{From the Nashville ‘‘Banner,”’ 
20, 1913] 


October 


\merica”’” was the 
delivered by Mr. 
MuSIcAI 


one of the most noted critics of the coun 


‘Music in 
talk 
editor of 


subject of 
John C 
\MERICA and 


an able 
l-reund, 


try, at the Centennial Club Saturday after 
noon. There was a large audience present 
and all were delighted. Mr. Freund spoke 


cloquently of the musical uplift in America 


[From the Atlanta ‘‘Journal,’’ October 
22, 1913] 

A large audience of prominent Atlantians 
interested in music and the development of 
musical talent in America, gathered in the 
ball room of the Capital City Club Tuesday 
evening to greet Mr. John C. Freund, the 
distinguished editor and musical authority. 

In a few well chosen words, Mrs. John 
Marshall Slaton, wife of the Governor of 
Georgia, introduced the speaker, who ap- 
peared under the auspices of the Atlanta 
Musical Association. 

[From the Nashville ‘‘Democrat,’’ October 

12, 1913] 

If there was any lingering doubt in any- 
one’s mind about the interest and pleasure 
the members of the Centennial Club feel in 
the reopening of the club after the Sum- 
vacation, the 


mer’s reunion of yesterday 


will onee and for all dispel any such 


doubts. Yesterday was the inaugural meet- 
ing, and to it gathered the women from 


The 


inducement to be 


every section. members had a great 
Through the 
Charles Washburn and the 
spirit of Mrs. L. G. Noel, 
MacDowell Section, the 
were privileged to 
from John C. 


present. 
kind offices of 
progressive 
Chairman of the 
members hear a fine 


address lfreund, editor of 


Musica America, and one of this coun 
try’s greatest authorities on all musical 
matters. His talk was along eminently 
practical lines. The sympathetic, earnest 


attention given Mr. Freund by his hearers 
was evidence strong and convincing of his 
power as a speaker. 
‘ 
[From the Nashville ‘‘Tennessean,’’ October 
19, 1913] 


Before a large and enthusiastic crowd 
of music lovers, John C. Freund, editor of 
Musica AMERICA, gave an address Satur 
day afternoon at 3 o’clock at the Centennial 
Club on “Music in America.” Mr. Freund 
recognized as one of the ablest 
United States, and 


his address, which was a delight in all re 


is to-day 
musical critics in the 
spects to the heart of the music lover, gave 
proof of his ability and fame as one of 
the most eloquent speakers who ever came 


to this country. 
. 


CAPITAL CITY CLUB BALLROOM IS 
THRONGED FOR ADDRESS OF 
NOTED CRITIC 
[From the Atlanta ‘‘Journal,’’ October 
22, 1913] 


New 


\MERICA, in an 


John C. Freund, of York, editor of 


MwusICAL address at the 
Capital City Club Tuesday night, launched 
that he 


nation-wide in its 


a movement hopes soon may be 


come scope, when he 


pleaded for Americans to assert their in 


dependence of all European domination, 


especially in musical matters. Mr. lreund 
spoke to a big audience of Atlanta must 
Mrs. John on 
the Atlanta Musical 


er the meeting. His address was given 


lovers. Slaton, president of 


Assi ciation, presided 


a rousing reception 
* 


[From the Atlanta ‘‘Constitution,’’ 
22, 1913] 


October 


\n audience which filled the ballroom of 


the Capital City Club heard John C. Freund, 
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editor of MusicaL AmerIcA, last night, in 
an address which sounded a strong appeal 
of American musical talent, not simply be 
cause it is American, but because it 1s 
talent of 

His appearance in Atlanta, under the 
Atlanta Musical 


tion, was in the course of a tour of Ameri- 


merit. 


auspices of the \ssocia- 


can cities in which he will put to the people 


personally what is planned to be a na 


tional movement looking to America’s ar 


tistic independence. 
Mr. Freund was introduced by Mrs. John 


M. Slaton, president of the Musical Asso 


ciation, and his arguments were given a 
most hearty response. 
AMERICA SHOULD LEAD IN MUSIC, 


FREUND SAYS 


[From the Atlanta ‘‘Georgian,’’ October 
22, 1913] 
John C. Freund, of New York, editor 
of MusIcal \MERICA, leaving Atlanta 


Wednesday for the East, wore the happy 


smile of a missionary whose message has 


been well received. His deliv 


message, 


ered before a large crowd of Atlanta so 
ciety folk and music lovers at the Capital 
City Club Tuesday evening, was signifi 
cant 


It was a declaration of America’s inde 


pendence in music and the appeal to recog 
nize American teachers, American institu 
\merican 


World 


tions and 
in the Old 


art as the equal of any 


[From the Nashville ‘‘Tennessean,”’ 
26, 1913] 


October 


midst, this 


week, one of the most distinguished musi 


Nashville had in her past 


cal critics of the day, when John C. Freund 


was a guest of the city. Mr. Freund is 


more than a great critic—he is a great be 


liever—a believer in American music and 
American musicians. 

Mr. l'reund is a man with a purpose, and 
his purpose is the accomplishment of 


America’s musical independence. 


[From the Columbia (S. C.) ‘‘Record,”’ 
October 24, 1913] 
people spend 


That the American 


for tunes than they do for battle- 


more 
money 
ships, and more for fiddlers than they do 
for soldiers, was picturesquely told by the 
great music critic, John C, Freund, in his 
\tlanta address. Mr. 
Musical 
cans are not 
but that 
Kuropean 


Freund, who is edi- 
tor of \MERICA, says that Ameri- 


only true lovers of music, 


they are beginning to throw off 


domination and create a music 


of their own. 


[From the Macon (Ga.) ‘‘News,’’ October 


23, 1913] 


There is no justifiable basis, declared 


Mr. Freund, for the prevailing prejudice 
against composers, conductors, singers and 
United States, just 
because they are locally bred. 

\tlanta on the 
wonderful progress the city had made in 


music teachers in the 


Mr. Freund congratulated 


the musical development of the South. 

[From the Birmingham (Ala.) ‘‘Age-Herald,”’ 
October 26, 1913] 

New York, editor of 


rece yenized as a 


John C, 
MuSsIcAl 
standard 


Freund, of 
\ MERICA, great 


musical newspaper, recently de- 
livered an address before a large body of 
Freund has had a 
than forty 


years, and is recognized not only as one of 


leading citizens. Mr 


distinguished career for more 


the foremost critics, but as a man who has 
been identified with the rise and develop- 
ment of musical industries as well as the 
musical life of the country for nearly half 


a century 


Leoncavallo Acclaimed in San Francisco 
as He Conducts “I Zingari” 
[By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA] 


FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct 
thusiasm surrounding Leoncavallo’s visit to 
San Francisco reached its climax in the 
premiére presentation in America of his 
latest and most beloved opera, “I Zingari,” 
which proved to be full of melodic gems 
and of genuine merit. The critical audi- 
ence showed approval in loud acclamations. 
FREDERIC VINCENT. 


SAN 30.—The en- 
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CARRENO HEARD WITH 
THE PHILHARMONIC 


Soloist at Orchestra’s Opening 
Concert—Stransky Forces 
Show Progress 





In Carnegie Hall on Thursday eve- 
ning of last week took place the season’s 
first concert of the New York Philhar- 
monic. From one point of view the oc- 
casion afforded cause for unmeasured satis- 
faction; from another it was regrettable. 
Happily the reasons underlying the latter 
fact were not so irremediable as to arouse 
apprehensions for the future. Had Mr. 


Stransky but displayed such good judgment 
in the construction of his program as he 
indisputably has in the reorganization of 
certain departments of his orchestra the 
evening might have been recorded as one 
of the most noteworthy in the annals of 
New York symphonic concerts. 

Musically the most significant item of 
the program was Tschaikowsky’s B Flat 
Minor Concerto. And this derived addi- 
tional note by serving as the vehicle for 
Teresa Carrefio, the well-loved Venezuelan 
pianist, who has absented herself from New 
York for the last three years. The great 
artist, looking younger than when she last 
appeared here, was given a_ thunderous 
ovation when she stepped upon the plat- 
form and a still more tumultuous one when 
she left it. Of her performance more pres- 
ently. 

There was another Tschaikowsky num- 
ber at the close of the program, the 
“Marche Slav.” Together with the con- 
certo it delighted the large audience. But 
even both of these works could not entirely 
atone for the flat boredom of the first half 


of the evening which Mr. Stransky saw fit 
to give over to the “King Lear” Overture 
and the “Fantastic” Symphony of Berlioz. 
The symphony is long and the overture 
none too short. ‘I'schaikowsky’s concerto 
is also a thing of more than respectable 
dimensions. And so it came that the con- 
cert lasted until perilously close upon 
eleven o'clock, which is about an hour 
longer than Mr. Stransky’s hitherto com- 
mendable policy has permitted programs to 
run. 

The “King Lear” Overture is unknown 
to the majority of concert-goers to-day. 
Why, it is easy to conjecture. The piece 
is dull and void of ideas and the motive 
that prompted Mr. Stransky to place it 
at the beginning of the first program of 
the year is hard to discover. Even more 
unfortunate because more pretentious and 
extended is the “Fantastic.” At best it 
can interest to-day only as an _ historical 
document. Its once vaunted daring and 
all-embracing ingenuities of instrumenta- 
tion are meaningless to a generation that 
has been reared in the orchestral school 
of Wagner and Liszt, that readily compre- 
hends Strauss and communes freely with 
Debussy. Its devices of programmatic lit- 
eralism have become pitifully jejeune, 
puerile, tenuous and unconvincing. The 
march to the scaffold may once have been 
terrifying. To-day it is noisy trumpery. 
The orgy of the witches may once have 
been the apogee of tumultuous musical de- 
lirium. How tame it now seems by the 
side of the “Tannhauser” Bacchanale! 
Three-fourths of the symphony is dreary 
meandering, the hopeless groping after a 
questionable ideal by one who lacked the 
innate resources of pure musical inspira- 
tion to attain it. 

Had it been possible to make either of 
the Berlioz works acceptable through the 
medium of brilliant interpretation Mr. 
Stransky and his men would have done so. 
30th works were played with splendid fire 
which reached a climax in the last move- 
ment of the symphony. The orchestra, 
which had to rise in response to applause 


after this movement, has perhaps never 
played as well as it did last week in every 
number except the concerto. For the last 
six or seven years the Philharmonic has 
been undergoing yearly reorganization. 
Every season has seen it lifted to a higher 
artistic level. This time Mr. Stransky has 
carried it to a point beyond which there 
seems to be no advance. There have been 
changes in the string sections (in Leopold 
Kramer the Philharmonic can boast of a 
splendid new concertmaster) and in the 
wood and brass. Alterations are also to be 
observed in the seating plan of the orches- 
tra, the basses occupying the rear of the 
stage, the trombones, trumpets and tuba 
being divorced from the horns and ranged 
on the extreme left. A mew decorative 
scenic set serves furthermore as efficient 
sounding board. 

The excellence of an American orchestra 
is generally tested by direct comparisons 
with the Boston Symphony. However in- 
vidious in principle such comparisons may 
be it is really necessary herewith to de- 
clare the Philharmonic now the peer of 
the Boston orchestra in silken smoothness 
and clarity of tone, in the matter of 
ensemble and in the particularized choirs, 
in evenness and brilliancy of execu- 
tion, in perfection of balance. It plays, 
furthermore, with an outspoken virility and 
a warmth that are foreign to the other or- 
ganization. Attack and intonation were 
each all that could have been desired last 
week, 

Only in the accompaniment to the con- 
certo were there perceptible lapses. Here 
certain capricious-accelerandos and retarda- 
tions of Mme. Carrefio found Mr, Stransky 
unresponsive and the result in the coda of 
the first movement was almost shipwreck. 

The pianist played the superb work with 
most of her old-time spirit, fire, poetry, 
breadth of conception and technical assur- 
ance. She seems actually a greater artist 
than she was four years ago. Her whole 
performance was such as a pianist thirty 
years younger might have envied for its 
dash and brilliancy. Hm. FF. FP. 








JULIA 


HOSTATER 


Soprano 





Leipziger Abend Zeitung, 3.2.’12.—“ 
fornia, has studied with success with * 


Jlanguages. * * * 


and Saint-Saéns. * * *” 


resonant and sympathetic organ. 


* * * Her beautiful, soft and yet 


‘My Lovely Celia’ and how musical the 


in her most inward being * * * .” 


Some excerpts from the press: 


ist of a high order, possessing style and taste. To hear such a superior artistic 
and highly gifted interpreter is always a source of gain. Julia Hostater, ac- 
companied by Erich J. Wolff, sang in the German, French, Italian and English 
Delightful were the compositions by Duparc, Debussy 


Berliner Boersen Zeitung, 9.1.’13.—* 
erage, the artist succeeded in producing a genuine artistic effect with her 
With her art of interpretation, which was 
spontaneous and natural, there was no lack of warmth and feeling. The im- 
pression made by her was one of pronounced sympathy, which was testified 
to by the exceedingly hearty applause of the audience. 
the Concert platform will be always welcomed.” 


Leipzig, 18.3.’.12.—Lieder Evening by Julia Hostater. 
tater, an American living in Paris, trained by de Reszke, sang in four languages. 
so voluminous soprano * * * dis- 
closes a wealth of emotions in its tones. 
the old songs by Cesti and Scarlatti, how simple and touching the old English 
Admet Aria of Haendel! 
tition of Robert Schumann’s lieder was observed suppressed passion.and in 
‘Sandmaennchen’ all the light and airy romance of the fairy tales. In the 
same appealing manner the artist sang Hugo Wolf’s Elf song and she gave 
the right expression to Moerike’s Prayer. 
expression were found for the Brahms’ lieder and still others with astonishing 
ease for the unique and interesting lyrics of the New School of Frenchmen, 
Dupare and Debussy. The singer does not make music, she feels it herself 


* * * Julia Hostater, from Cali- 
* * Jean de Reszke. She is a vocal- 


* * * Vocally far above the av- 


Her reappearance on 


<< * * * Julia Hos- 


How earnest and profound sounded 


In the repe- 


Other variations of feeling and 
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EVENTS AT PORTLAND, ORE. 


Alda and Schumann-Heink Draw En- 
thusiastic Audiences 


PoRTLAND, OreE., Oct. 27.—Events of mo- 
ment in the realm of music took place last 
week. On October 23 Mme. Frances Alda 
gave a concert at the Heilig Theater under 
the management of the Portland Musical 
Association. Although practically unknown 
in this city she was greeted by a large audi- 
ence and before she had finished her first 
group of songs had captured every one 
present. She was particularly charming in 
the several encores to which she responded 
most graciously. Frank La Forge, accom- 
panist, is an old favorite here and he re- 
ceived enthusiastic approval. 

On October 24 the Steers-Coman man- 
agement presented Mme. Schumann-Heink 
at the same theater. Long before the con- 
cert the place was crowded and many per- 
sons were turned away, for such is the love 
for this singer that she is considered in the 
light of a personal friend as well as an 
artist. Never has she displayed her merits 
more completely than at this appearance. 
Her program was varied, comprising sev- 
eral operatic arias, which showed the 
power and dignity of the wonderful voice, 
and lighter songs, to which she gave ex- 
quisite interpretation. The assisting art- 
ists—Nina Fletcher, violinist, and Mrs. 
Katherine Hoffmann, pianist—were most 
satisfying. 

Local affairs have seemed insignificant 
compared to these concerts, but there has 
been considerable activity. The “Coterie 
Musical” is perfecting its plans for the 
season’s work, and the Monday Musical 
Club announces its usual classes, concerts 
and other events. A Madrigal Club of six- 
teen solo voices has been organized with 
Robert Boice Carson as director. H.C. 








Destinn to Make New York Her Per- 
manent Home 


3ERLIN, Oct. 31.—Emmy Destinn intends 
to make New York her principal home 
henceforth. She is shipping her collection 
of art treasures from her villa near Prague 
to an apartment she has taken at River- 
side Drive and Seventy-second street. The 
Metropolitan Opera prima donna is “sick 
of hotels,” she declares, and expects to 
make New York her permanent residence 
for at least six months every year. She 
left Berlin to-night for Bremen, where she 
will take ship for New York next Tues- 


NEW NOVELTIES 


for Church Quartette or Choir by 


H.W. B. Barnes 


Choir Directors say these are of 
unusual merit. Ask to see them. 


The Pi-Qua-Lity Co., Piqua, Ohio 











Lucy Gate 





Colorature Soprano 


RoyalOperas 


of Berlin-Cassel 





GLASGOW (SCOTLAND) PRESS 
COMMENTS: 


‘“‘Miss Lucy Gates is a finished artist 
whose exquisite voice with its sky- 
reaching compass and its marvelous 
flexibility was convincingly displayed 
in the Bell Song from Delibes ‘Lakmé,’ 
and her genial and poetic temperament 
served her well in Schubert’s ‘Lullaby,’ 
‘Solveig’s Song’ (Grieg), and Eckert’s 
‘Echo Song.’ ”’ 

“Making her first appearance at 
these concerts Miss Lucy Gates at 
once sang herself into the sympathetic 
attention of her audience by a splendid 
rendering, in French, of the famous 
‘Bell Song’ from Delibes ‘Lakmé.’ Her 
sweet singing, in German, of Schu- 
bert’s ‘Lullaby’ was one of the inter- 
esting features of the evening, and the 
trilling of Eckert’s ‘Echo Song’ was 
accomplished with a natural charm 
and grace that roused the audience to 
a high pitch of enthusiasm.’’ 
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Russian, Finnish and American Songs in 
Mme. Narodny’s Recital 


Mme. Maria Narodny, the Russian lieder 
singer, will give her first New York recital 
at AZolian Hall Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 9. Her program is divided into three 
different parts, devoted to Russian, Finn- 
ish and American compositions. Mme. 
Narodny sang recently to a large audience 
of her country people, the Finns, in Brook- 
lyn, at the Imatra Hall, where her pro- 
gram was mostly made up of Finnish com- 
positions and the audience was extremely 
enthusiastic. Inga Hoegsbro, the Scan- 
dinavian pianist and teacher, played the ac- 
companiments artistically. Mme. Narodny 
is under the management of Marc Lagen. 





Classics and Moderns in Début Program 
of Eleanor Spencer 


Antonia Sawyer, the New York man- 
ager, announces the début of Eleanor Spen- 
cer, the American pianist, at Carnegie Hall 
on Tuesday afternoon, November 11. Miss 
Spencer will offer the Liszt transcription 
of the Bach Fantasie and Fugue in G 
Minor, a Schumann Novelette and Arab- 
esque, two Brahms Intermezzi, op. 117, and 
the same composer’s Capriccio in B Minor, 
Chopin’s Sonata in B Minor and a modern 
group containing Debussy’s Réverie, two 
études, op. 8, and a Poem, op. 32, by Scri- 
abiane, Cyril Scott’s fascinating Danse 
Négre and a Schloezer étude. 





Failure of Operetta Estranges Toselli 
and Princess Louise 


Rome, Nov. 1.—Failure of their operetta, 
“The Princess Bizarre,” which was re- 
ceived with alternate cheers and hisses last 
Tuesday night, is said to have made final 
the estrangement between Toselli, the com- 
poser, and his wife, the former Crown 
Princess Louise of Saxony, who wrote the 
libretto. Toselli has gone into voluntary 
exile in Paris and the Princess refuses to 
communicate with him. Toselli’s friends 
had thought that the success of the comedy 
would effect a reconciliation, but the public 
made it evident that it would not stand for 
a play based on the composer’s marital ex- 
periences and exploiting the character of 
his wife, even though the music were good. 





Recital by Two New Teachers of School 
in Phoenix, Ariz. 


PHOENIX, Ariz., Oct. 20—TIwo new 
members of the faculty of the Arizona 
School of Music, Phoenix, Ariz.; Claude 
Gotthelf, head of the piano department, 
and William C. Mills, director of the vocal 
department, recently gave a joint recital. 
Mr. Gotthelf proved himself to be a pianist 
of high rank, and Mr. Mills displayed a 
well-schooled voice and excellent inter- 
pretative abilities. Nellie Teasdale was a 
sympathetic accompanist. The audience 
was one of the largest that Phoenix has 
turned out for any musical event. A series 
of artists’ concerts is to be given through- 
out the Winter. 





Artists for Tuesday Salon Musicales 


Artists engaged for the third season of 
the Tuesday salon musicales at Sherry’s, 
New York, beginning December 2, are 
Jean Gerardy, Alice Nielsen, Sophy Bres- 
lau, Myron W. Whitney, Mme. Rappold, 
Franz Egenieff, Ethel Leginska, Cecil Fan- 
ning, Oscar Seagle, Frances Alda, Gutia 
Casini, Frank La Farge, Clara Bridewell, 
Gustaf Bergman, Helen Stanley, Julia 
Claussen, Orville Harold, Bonarios Grim- 
son and Myrtle Elvyn. 
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MARIE MORRISEY BEGINS 
RECITAL CAREER HAPPILY 


Luscious Voice and Intelligence of 
Young Contralto Make Favorable 
Impression 


Those persons in New York’s musical 
circles who had watched the artistic 
progress of Marie Morrisey were quite 
prepared for the splendid impression made 
by this young contralto in her recital 
début at AZolian Hall, on October 30. That 
Mrs. Morrisey was starting the more am- 








Marie Morrisey, Young American Con- 
tralto 


bitious part of her career with éclat was 
shown by the devoted attention of her audi- 
ence, as well as by the perfect flood of 
floral offerings, piled so high upon the 
piano as almost to hide accompanist Harry 
M. Gilbert from the sight of the singer. 

Jeguiling the audience with her ingra- 
tiating presence, the contralto added to this 
the appeal of a voice luscious in quality, 
particularly in the middle register. Better 
still, she revealed a ripening maturity in 
the intelligence and fervor of her inter- 
pretations. The program exacted of her 
considerable emotional power and she met 
its demands to a praiseworthy degree. 
Thus the singer made her best impression 
in “J’ai pleuré en Réve,” by Hue, the 
Schumann “Abenlied” and “Der Kraut 
Vergessenheit.” A _ repetition was de- 
manded of Sidney Homer's “Banjo Song.” 

Two composers in the audience heard her 
excellent presentation of their works, 
Bruno Huhn, with his inspiring “Israfel,” 
and Sanford Ashley Petté, with a melo- 
dious “Twilight at Sea.” Mr, Petté is the 
organist of St. Mark’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Brooklyn, which has Mrs. Mor- 
risey as its contralto soloist. This song is 
one of a cycle dedicated to the contralto 
by Mr. Petté. One auditor who was espe- 
cially proud of Mrs. Morrisey’s début per- 
formance, and justifiably so, was Dudley 
Buck, her teacher. 

To Mr. Gilbert went much appreciation 
for his notable accompaniments. ac 





Goodson Plays with Many Symphony 
and Opera Orchestras 


Katharine Goodson, who comes this sea- 
son for her fifth tour of America, sails 
from Liverpool on November 6, on the 
Cedric. She will remain only a day or two 
in New York, proceeding at once to Guelph, 
Canada, where she opens her tour with a 
recital on November 18. From there she 
goes immediately to the Middle-West, 
playing on November 20 at Northfield, 
Minn., and on the following day with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, in the 
Paderewski Concerto. On November 22 
she plays at Faribault, going on from there 
to Omaha, iopeka, etc., returning to the 
East in time for her appearance with the 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra, on De- 
cember 2, when she will play the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto. Her first New York re- 
cital will be on December 9, immediately 








after which she leaves to play in Cleveland 
with the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
on December 12. Following this comes a 
concert with the National Opera orchestra 
in Montreal and recitals in several other 
cities before Christmas. 





SYRACUSE ARTIST VISITORS 





Cecil Fanning and Pini-Corsi Company 
Heard—Works by Local Composer 


Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 31—Cecil Fanning, 
assisted by his teacher and accompanist, 
H. B. Turpin, appeared with great suc- 
cess at the opening concert of the Syracuse 
Arts Club, Monday evening. A large au- 
dience paid enthusiastic tribute to Mr. Fan- 
ning’s beautiful voice and artistry. 

Alfred C. Goodwin, of the College of 
Fine Arts, Syracuse University, gave a 
piano recital last week. His program was 
one of much interest, including works by 
Debussy, Ravel, Cyril Scott, Ernest Hutch- 
inson, and Howard Brockway. 

Pini-Corsi and his company, including 
Louise Cox and Atillio di Crescenzo, under 
the local management of Tom Ward, sang 
Paer’s “Il Maéstra di Coppella” on Tuesday 
evening before an audience of moderate 
size. The audience, however, was exceed- 
ingly enthusiastic, especially for the con- 
cert after the opera, when Signor di Cres- 
cenzo sang several arias and Neapolitan 
songs. 

The feature of the second concert of the 
morning musicals this week was the per- 
formance of two works composed by Dr. 
William Berwald, of the College of Fine 
Arts. One, a violin sonata played by Con- 
rad Beeker and accompanied by the com- 
poser. It is a work of great beauty and 
was enthusiastically received. The other 
composition was a cantata, “The Fairies 
Revel,” sung by the Ladies’ Chorus of the 
College of Fine Arts, directed by Dr. Ber- 
wald. The soprano solos were sung by 
Laura Van Kuran. 


L. V. K. 





A NEW ENGLISH OPERA 





Raymond Roze’s “Joan of Arc” Liked 
More for Its Pictures Than Its Music 


Lonpon, Nov. 1.—The latest attempt to 
make opera in English popular in London 
was inaugurated last night at Covent Gar- 
den by Raymond Roze and the impresario’s 
own opera, “Joan of Arc,” was the initial 
attraction. It was well received, but more 
for the beautiful pictorial production given 
it than for its music. The stage settings 
and costumes were gorgeous. 

The critics find reminiscences of Wag- 
ner, Puccini and Verdi in the score and in 
general say that the musical value of the 
piece is not very high. Mr. Roze was not 
only the composer, but the librettist of the 
opera. 


Futurist Orchestra Makes Weird Music 
in Paris 


Paris, Oct. 11.—A_ futurist orchestra 
newly organized here has just given a con- 
cert to which the critics (with good rea- 
son, it is stated) were not invited. Fif- 
teen instruments named “bruiteurs” or 
“noise-makers” are said to have produced 
some weird and wonderful effects. A. M. 
Marinetti is the leader of the local futurist 
movement in music. 


NEW OPERA COMPANY FOR 
NEW ORLEANS ARRIVES 





Only One or Two of the 114 Members 
Have Been Heard There Before— 
Concert by Newcomb Quartet 


New Orteans, Oct. 31.—The event of the 
week, was the arrival of the 114 members 
of the New Orleans French Opera com- 
pany, on the steamer Cassel after a voyage 
of more than twenty days. All of the lead- 
ing singers, with the exception of Mlle. 
Lavarenne, are now here. The date of the 
opening is November 11, with “Aida” as the 
attraction. M. Affre, the impresario this 
season and who will sing Rhadames, has 
sung in the leading theaters in Toulouse, 
Marseilles, Lyons, Bordeaux and _ other 
great cities in France. He also sang at 
Covent Garden, London, and at the Opera 
in Brussels. It is said Mr. Grau, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, New York, endeav- 
ored many times to persuade M. Affre to 
come to America, but without success. 
However, after his contract with the Paris 
Opéra expired, he refused to renew it and 
came to the United States, appeared in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles with great suc- 
cess. Last season he came to New Or- 
leans and appeared during the latter half 
of the season, making his début in “Les 
Huguenots” and scoring a brilliant success. 
M. Mezy and Mile. Lavarenne, have both 
sung here before and are great favorites. 
The others of the troupe are strangers. 

The second performance will be “La 
Bohéme” and on the following Saturday 
night, Rossini’s time-worn “William Tell” 
will be given. 
_On Monday evening, the Newcomb 
String Quartet gave the first concert of a 
series of eight by local artists under the 
auspices of the Newcomb School of Music. 
The recital deserved a much larger au- 
dience, as all the numbers were well ren- 
dered. They consisted in part of Haydn’s 
Quartet in F Major; Noren’s Berceuse; 
Bach’s Aria for A String, transcribed for 
the violoncello by Van Lier, and Lalo’s 
Intermezzo. The personnel of the quartet 
has been changed considerably from last 
year, René Salomon, first violin, being the 
only one remaining. Adrian Freiche, a 
young man still in his teens, played second 
violin and showed remarkable talent. Henry 
Wehrmann played the viola and Louis 
Faget, ’cello. The two Leids, Geoffrey and 
Enrico, were greatly missed. 

A very small audience assembled at the 
Atheneum Wednesday night and waited 
patiently for nearly an hour to hear a 
“grand Russian Concert by Mr. Alexander 
de Davidoff, Russian Grand Opera artist 
and his chorus and thirty-two pianists,” 
but, with the exception of the violin solo 
of Adrian Freiche, a local artist, and the 
singing by Mr. Winteler of the cavatjna 
from “La Juive,” the less said the better. 

D. B. F. 















































































New York Recital by Canadian Soprano, 
Helen Wetmore 


Gertrude F. Cowan announces _ that 
Helen Wetmore, a young Canadian so- 
prano, will make her American début at 
AZolian Hall, Monday evening, November 
10. The program of Miss Wetmore will 
embrace several songs new to this coun- 
try. Also, a group of old Italian airs, 
modern German, and French numbers, and 
a mixed group of English songs. 
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ithe titles of these songs and in them Mr. 
| Lester has accomplished a very creditable 
‘group. There is a delicacy of treatment 
/in the first which shows the composer 
|possessed of a fine touch, melodic frag- 
jrance in the second, set to an Arthur 
‘Symons poem; “Echo” is perhaps a trifle 
less distinctive but at the same time inter- 
esting, while the last is one of those de- 
lightful songs which, like James Huneker 
wrote of the piano compositions of Carl 
| Maria von Weber, “prances by you on 
-gayly caparisoned arpeggios.” 

‘There is a distinct advance in these songs 
over the writings of Mr. Lester which the 
present reviewer has had the opportunity 
to examine in the past. The writing shows 
a firmer grasp of the “how” and “why” 





| *“To PuHILiis,” “As A PERFUME DotH REMAIN,” 


“Ecuo,” “CoMPENSATION.”” Four Songs for a Solo 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By William 
Lester. Published by the White-Smith Music 


Publishing Company, Boston, New York and Chi- 
cago. Price 50 cents each. 
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What the New York Critics 
Said About Him After His 
Recital At Aeolian Hall, 
New York on October 29, 
1913:— 


THE SUN: 


“‘Handel’s ‘Come and trip it,’ which 
he sang with NICE APPRECIATION 
and GOOD EXECUTION. Secchi’s 
‘Love Me or Not’ Mr. Granville sang 
with TASTE and SENTIMENT, and 
his appreciation of Mozart’s ‘An 
Chloe’ was good. His ENUNCIA- 
TION WAS GENERALLY EXCEL- 
LENT.” 


THE TIMES: 


““A style of manner and singing that 
made the most of his resources and 
that gave INTEREST and ARTIS- 
TIC VALUE to his performance. 
Mr. Granville’s ENUNCIATION IN 
BOTH ENGLISH AND GERMAN 
WAS VERY GOOD and his ARTIS- 
TIC SPIRIT, his SERIOUSNESS and 
the obvious breadth of his sympa- 
thies commended his efforts to an 
audience of goodly numbers.”’ 


THE TRIBUNE: 
“He has STUDIED INTELLIGENT- 
LY, IS PURSUING COMMENDABLE 
IDEALS (as his list of songs, as well 
as his manner of singing disclosed).”’ 


THE STAATS ZEITUNG: 


“Mr. Granville sings a GOOD LE- 
GATO and has the effects of 
MEZZO VOCE and the delicate head- 
tones at his command. The artist 
was rewarded with much applause.,’”’ 


THE GLOBE: 


“Mr. Granville has a light baritone 
voice and SINGS WITH TASTE.” 


THE EVENING WORLD: 


“His program was unconventional, 
his VOICE was ATTRACTIVE, and 
his SINGING HAD VARIETY and 
was in good taste.’’ 


THE EVENING MAIL: 


“He sings with DRAMATIC STYLE 
and his interpretations show many 
contrasts. He has the talent of giv- 
ing VITAL QUALITIES to his songs, 
of investing them with narrative and 
dramatic force, and his MUSICIAN- 
SHIP contributes much to the in- 
terest he awakens.”’ 


THE EVENING TELEGRAM: 


“Mr. Charles Norman Granville, an 
American baritone, in his recital at 
Aeolian Hall last night presented a 
rather interesting and varied pro- 
gram, so selected as to show to ad- 
vantage an excellent voice. In his 
singing of Handel’s ‘Come and Trip 
It’ and the songs following by Secchi, 
Mozart and Verdi, there was a CER- 
TAIN POISE THAT SHOWED THE 
ARTIST.’’ 


DIRECTION : 
WALTER ANDERSON, 171 W. 57th St., New York 








the stock-harmonies of the day. 

All four songs are written with an eye 
to the voice and should find much favor 
with singers as they are suitable for use 
in recital. They are to be had both for 
high and low voice. 

* * x 
HERE appeared in these columns some 
few weeks ago a review of a set of 
new songs for a solo voice by the English 
composer, Hamilton Harty, whose indi- 
viduality was so roundly praised at the 
time. 

It is a pleasure to find a larger work by 
the same composer in which equally notable 
features abound. In examining his setting 
of Walt Whitman’s “The Mystic Trum- 
peter’} for chorus of mixed voices, bari- 
tone solo and orchestra one can only feel 
even more certain that Mr. Harty is a 
leader in contemporary composition. 

The work is planned on a larger scale 
and the writing for the chorus is big in 
every sense, Mr. Harty has obviously 
made a careful study of the Whitman lines. 
It is also a pleasure to note a British com- 
poser choosing an American poem for a 
choral work. 

As to the nature of the music: there may 
be found in it something of the traces ot 
the indelible impression made on all who 
have written music in the past twenty 
or thirty years by the gigantic work of 
Richard Wagner. Yet there is nothing 
slavish in the way in which Mr. Harty has 
his solo voice declaim freely. For now it 
is approved and not a radical way of treat- 
ing a solo voice. There is a melodic 
beauty in much of the music, an unmis- 
takable boldness being always in evidence. 
If Mr. Harty writes for chorus as well on 
all occasions as he does here why does he 
not give us some part-songs for mixed 
voices? They would be eagerly snatched 
by many a choral conductor whose search 
for good novelties is arduous and often 
unproductive of good results. 

With all the qualities mentioned above 
there is a modern touch that permeates the 
work from page one to the final scene. A 
freedom of harmonic structure is Mr. 
Harty’s and he employs modernisms with 
power, not in an imitative way. 

The work was composed for the recent 
Leeds Festival. We have been told that 
“occasional pieces” are generally worthless. 
This work surely has the distinction of be- 
ing an exception. 

k * x 
HE name of Noble Kreider is known 
to those who some years ago took an 
interest in the publications of the Wa Wan 
Press, founded by Arthur Farwell. For 
it was Mr. Farwell who had the vision to 
recognize in Mr. Kreider’s compositions 
for the piano a gift of real worth and who 
published several of the Kreider pieces. 

From the press of G. Schirmer, New 
York, come three compositions by Mr. 
Kreider called “Moods,” highly individual 
piano pieces of a type none too frequent. 

The first “Surge on Surge” is an im- 
petuous Allegro free in form yet coherent. 
Then comes “The Valley of White Pop- 
pies” after Fiona Macleod, an impression- 
istic picture, tinted with modern French 
colors yet not in an imitative way. 

A stanza by the original-voiced young 
\merican poet, John G. Neihardt, gives the 
keynote of the third “Sword-Storms, 


Giddy with Slaughter.” An admirable 
étude on broad rhythmic lines, music that 
rouses and stirs the blood with its bold 

“Tre Mystic TRUMPETER. Cantata for Chorus 
of Mixed Voices, Baritone Solo and Orchestra. By 


Hamilton Harty. Piano-Vocal Score. _ Published 
by Novello & Company, Ltd., London. The H. W. 
Gray Company, New York. Price 2 shillings. 
Compositions for the Piano. 


t‘‘Moops.”” Three 


By Noble Kreider, Opus 9. Published by G. 
Schirmer, New York. Prices 60 cents each the 
first two, $1 the last. 
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sacred, there are a number of interest- 
ing Ditson issues.§ Louis Victor Saar’s 
“A Petition” must be accorded a_ high 
place in this composer’s list of songs, its 
polyphonic weave making it admirable in 
many ways. “A Road Tune” by William 
Spencer Johnson has movement and charm 
and shows care in writing; the verses are 
notably fine from the pen of Josephine 


Preston Peabody. Howard G. Gilmour’s 
“Hame to the Hielands,” dedicated to 
the distinguished German lieder singer. 


‘lena Gerhardt, proves the possibility of 
writing songs in Scotch manner even at 
this late day. There is color in the har- 
monic scheme, while the melody is a good 
one which should make a wide appeal. 
There is also a new edition of Ciro Pin- 
suti’s typically Italian setting of Long- 
fellow’s “The Arrow and the Song,” a 
song which some years ago had a great 
vogue, 

Sacred songs are Arthur F. N. Cus- 
tance’s “Still, Still with Thee,” J. Lamont 
Galbraith’s “Beyond the Moaning of 
Earth’s Restless Sea,” P. Douglas Bird’s 
“In the Golden Evening,’ Walter’ E. 
Young’s “In Heavenly Love Abiding,” Noel 
Johnson’s “There Is a Green Hill Far 
Away,” arranged by Heinrich Kiel, and 
Beethoven’s “Creation Hymn” in a _ para- 
phrased edition called “O What Is Man,” 
the text paraphrased in excellent manner 
by Frederick H. Martens. 

* * x 
IANO teachers looking for good ma- 
terial for their elementary pupils will 
find acceptable new numbers in the Au- 
tumn output of the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany. H. Weyts’s “Perfumed Breezes,” 
G. A. Grant-Schaeffer’s “March of the 
Boy Scouts,” Reginald Barrett’s “Mazurka 
in G,” Minuet in F and Little Gavotte in 


$New Sonos, SECULAR AND SACRED. Published 
by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 


| NEw CoMpos!TIONS FOR THE FtAno. Published 


by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 
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lets which should become popular through 
its pianistic nature and its truly effective 


qualities. It is not difficult. 
x * * 
RTHUR P. SCHMIDT, the Boston 
publisher, offers two new _ piano 


suites by Florence Newell Barbour** which 
should make valuable teaching material. 
These are “Holland” and “Venice,” both 
picturesque, melodious works written with 
due regard to their being used in teaching. 

In “Holland” one finds a tempo di valse 
in F Major, called “On the Great Dyke,” 
“The Windmills,” an Allegro con moto in 
C, “The Wide Meadowland,” a pastoral 
allegretto grazioso in G, a “Wooden Shoe 
Dance” in E Minor, and “The Dutch 
Mother’s Good Night,” a lullaby in F. 
Really charming are these little tone-pic- 
tures, thoroughly musical and nicely writ- 
ten. 

The “Venice” suite consists of “Spring- 
time in Venice,” Italian Dance, “Medi- 
tation in San Marco” (this an exceptionally 
fine movement), “Song of: the Gondolier” 
and “Venetian Carnival.” Mrs. Barbour, 
though she does nothing radical in this 
work, has managed to get a good deal of 
color into the movements which are quite 
admirable. 

The editions are attractively printed, en- 
graved and bound and carefully fingered 
and phrased. A. W. K. 
Piano. By Rafael 


TSer1inc SonaG. For the 


Joseffy. Published by G. Schirmer, New York. 
Price 60 cents. 

“HOLLAND.” Suite for the Piano. By Flor- 
ence Newell Barbour. Price $1. ‘‘VENIcE.’’ Suite 
for the Piano. By Florence Newell Barbour. Price 
$1.25. Published by Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, 
Leipsic, New York. 

Ethel Henderson Thompson, a_ well- 
known Baltimore soloist, is in New York 
coaching for grand opera with Oscar 


Saenger. Mrs. Thompson has a mezzo-so- 
prano voice of fine quality. 
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D’Annunzio Threatens Startling Suicide 
After Two Years 


Rome, Oct. 31.—Friends of Gabriel d’An- 
nunzio, the poet and librettist, are worried 
because it is said that he has carefully pre- 
pared to commit suicide in two years’ time. 
D’Annunzio recently told Edmond Ro- 
stand, the dramatist, and Charles Lebargy, 
the actor, that he could not endure life un- 
less it was filled with intense and violent 
emotions and hence he intended to do away 
with himself by a strange and _ novel 
method that would give the whole world 
something to talk about for some time to 
come. D’Annunzio says he will complete 
two more works and then reduce himself 
to dust by some unique chemical process. 
The opera “Parisina,’ for which .’Annun- 
zio wrote the poem and Mascagni the mu- 
sic, is expected to receive its first hearing 
soon. 





Carl Freidberg Winning New Successes 
in Europe 

Carl Freidberg, the distinguished pianist, 

who is to visit America for the first time 

next season, has been filling many impor- 


tant engagements in Germany and other 
parts of Europe this Fall. He has recently 
appeared with orchestra under the direc- 


tion of Steinbach at Magdeberg, Germany, 
and in recital in Crefeld. On both of these 
occasions he played to crowded houses and 
the enthusiasm was marked. 

One of Mr. Freidberg’s pupils, Ewin 
Schulhof, was recently awarded the Men- 
delssohn Bertholdi Prize in Berlin, when he 
played in competition with thirty-nine pu- 
pils of other prominent teachers. The 
young artist played the Liszt Concerto. 





Nana Génovese to Tour Under Friedberg 
Management 


An artist who has recently returned from 
Italy, where she has been appearin’ in con- 
cert ‘and recital, is Mme. Nana Genovese, 
the mezzo-soprano. She is under the man- 
agement of Annie Friedberg and is to make 
a tour of America this season. She will 
give a recital in Zolian Hall, New York, 
in January and will also appear in Chicago 
later in the season. One of her first re- 
citals will be in Plainfield, N. J., in No- 
vember. Mme. Genovese sang for two 
seasons with the Manhattan Opera Com- 
and 


pany was very successful. She is a 
pupil of Lombardi and coached in_ this 
country with Oscar Sae nger. 


Edna Rothwell Accompanist for Austin 
Violin Recital 


the name of 
Edna Rothwell was omitted from the re- 
port in last week’s Mustcat America of 
the recital at Afolian Hall of Florence 
Austin, the violinist. Miss Rothwell, who 
is an artist pupil of Augusta Schnabel-Tol- 
lefsen, acquitted herself most creditably as 
an accompanist for Miss Austin, showing 
musical taste and a capable technic. 


Through an inadvertence 
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MME. HOSTATER A SINGER 
MUCH SOUGHT IN EUROPE 


American Artist Engaged for Important 
Appearances in London and on 
the Continent 


BerLin, Oct. 16—An American singer 
who has made an enviable European repu- 
tation is Julia Hostater, whose engage- 
ments in London and on the Continent are 
so numerous that it seems unlikely that she 
will be able to tour her own country for 
some time to come. One of this eminent 
concert artist’s most important engagements 





Julia Hostater, an American Singer with 
an Enviable Reputation Throughout 
Europe 


for the near future is as soloist for the 
“Christmas” mass of Bach, to be given 
by the Société Bach in Paris, in December. 
She will sing in two London concerts, on 
November 5 and &, one of them with the 
Classical Society, founded by Joachim. 
Still other engagements are for the Mu- 
seums Concert in Frankfurt a. M., in 
January, when the other soloist will be the 
pianist, E. Risler; in Mannheim, at the 
Philharmonic Concerts; at Hamburg, Leip- 
sic and Preslau, and two recitals in Berlin. 
In March will follow two concerts in Am 
sterdam and the Hague, as well as a num 


ber of smaller engagements. 

Mme. Hostater has been and still is a 
pupil of Jean de Reszke, and of that dis- 
tinguished interpreter of German lteder, 
Raimund von zur Muehlen, of London. 
With the latter master Mme. Hostater still 
coaches all her programs every Summer, 
along with many others of the best singers 


of Europe who assemble annually at 
Steyning me J 
Schubert Quartet in Two Long Island 
Concerts 

auspices of the Jamaica 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
Schubert Quartet of New 


Under the 
Branch of the 
and Sciences, the 


York, comprising Mildred Graham _ Rear- 
don, soprano; Alice Mertens, contralto; 
Horatio Rench, tenor, and George Warren 
Reardon, baritone, gave two concerts re- 
cently, appearing at Huntington, L. I., on 
October 21 and at Jamaica on October 24. 
The program consisted of excerpts from 
“Martha,” Dr. Arne’s “The Lass with the 


Delicate Air.’ Fannine’s “Song of the 


Vikings.’ and Orlando Morgan’s Cycle, 
“In Fairyland,’ also solos for tenor and 
contralto, in which the singers acquitted 
themselves with credit. At the Jamaica 
concert Mr. Rench’s place was taken by 
John Young, who also made a good im- 
pression 

Rochester Records Broken by Melba 


and Kubelik 
[By telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA] 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 28.—Mme, Melba 
and Jan Kubelik to-night drew the great- 
est concert audience ever known here. The 
police estimate that 3.000 were unable to 
eain entrance. The receipts were $7,000 

Howarp E. Potter. 


Evan Williams Rebukes Snickering Girls 
at Beloit Concert 

Be.oit, Wis., Oct. 25.—Evan Williams, 

the great Welsh tenor, appeared here Tues- 

day evening before a most enthusiastic and 


appreciative audience. He was _ accom- 
panied by his son, T. Vernon Williams. 
His numbers were well selected and af- 
forded ample opportunity to display his 
wide range and the adaptability of his 
voice. His enunciation was _ perfect, 
and his tones powerful or _ softly 


sweet as demanded. A regrettable incident 
occurred when Mr. Williams had to ad- 
minister a reprimand to several young 
ladies in the audience who interrupted the 
program by snickering and smiling during 
the Brahms “Lullaby.” Mr. Williams sang 
at Madison the following night, also under 
the direction of Mrs. Clara Bowen Shep- 
ard, who has already presented Maud 
Powell to audiences in various Wisconsin 
cities and will bring other noted artists 
during the season. M.N. S. 


Orchestral one Other Besseesae for 
Tenor Sorrentino 


recently been closed 
Umberto Sorrentino, 
the Italian tenor, in Philadelphia, in St. 
Louis with the St. Louis Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, with the Springfield Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the Rubinstein Club of New 
York. Mr. Sorrentino has also been en- 
gaged by the Afolian Company for one of 
its evening concerts, in addition to which 
he will make several appearances at the 
Hlotel Plaza and the Astor during the 
Winter. He has many private engagements 
in prominent salons of New York City. 
Mr. Sorrentino is this season under the 
coneert direction of Annie Friedbere, the 
New York manager. 


Mac Dowell 
Concert 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 31.—The MacDowell 
Club opened its new musical season Tues- 
day morning with a Verdi centenary pro- 
gram in the Atheneum. The program con 
tained an overture by twelve members of 
the club under Rose Phillips, director; the 
aria “Il balen del suo sung by 
Louis LaValle; the romance, “Deserto sulla 


Kngagements have 
for appearances ot 


Milwaukee Club’s Verdi 


S¢ Irrise Bs 


terra” and trio, “Infida! Qual voce!” by 
Mrs. Weaver and Mr. Burton and Mr. 
LaValle; from “Requiem,” the ‘Record 
are” and “Requiem externam,” and_ selec- 
tions from “Aida,” by Beecher Burton and 
Mrs. Iva Bigelow-Weaver. The accom 
panists were Mrs. Louis LaValle and 
Ilizabeth Tucker. M. N. S. 


Schumann-Heink’s  Policeman-Protegeé 
Studying at Ann Arbor 


Arbor, MICcH., 
James MacNamara, the 
N. J., policeman, in whom 
mann-lHeink has taken so great an interest, 
is among the students enrolled at the Um 
versity School of Music. The enrollment 
at the school far surpasses that of other 
years and represents nearly every State in 
the Union. The first concert of the school 
year took place October 16, when a most 
interesting program was given by senior 
members of the faculty. The concert by 
Paderewski, which was to have opened the 
pre-festival concert series, has been post- 
poned to March 2, on account of the 
pianist’s illness. Consequently, this series 
will be opened November 12 by Margaret 
Matzenauer of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in a song recital. i A, D 


Oct. 29.—lEdward 
young Paterson, 
Mme. Schu 


ANN 


BARITONE GRANVILLE IN 
WORTHY PERFORMANCE 


Sings Varied Program with Taste and 
Intelligence Before Large Gather- 
ing in New York 


Norman Granville, the Ameri- 
gave a recital of songs in 
New York, on Wednesday 
evening of last 
week. Mr. Gran- 
ville has a good 
following and_ the 
inclination to en- 
thusiasm on the 
part of the 
large gather- 
ing was marked. 
But it was not the 
meaningless 
applause of blindly 
devoted partisans, 
for the baritone is 
an artist of qualifi- 
cations that are 
amply worthy sin- 
cere approbation. 
His program, which 
follows, had the 
variety, though the musical ex- 
its content was uneven: 


Charles 
can 
A£olian 


baritone, 


Hall, 














Charles N. Granville 


merit of 
cellence of 


“Come and Trip It,’’ Handel; ‘‘Love Me or Not,” 
Seechi; “An Chloe,” Mozart; Aria, ‘“‘Questa dun- 
que.’ (I Due Foscari), Verdi; ‘Die Post,’ Schu- 
bert; “Der Sandmann,” Schumann; ‘Wie bist du 
meme Konigen,’ Brahms; ‘Eros,’ Grieg; “The 
Sea,’ MacDowell; “Love’s Song,’ Fox (first time) ; 
“The Wind,’ Spross; “A Fool’s Soliloquy,’ Camp- 
bell Tipton, “‘Were the Pitcher Full Alway” Hun- 
garian folk song), Korbay; ““My Lovely Celia,” 
Old English; ‘*The Fairy Pipers,” Brewer; ‘A 
lragic Tale,” Slater 


In his delivery of most of these numbers 
Mr. Granville disclosed taste, intelligence 
and frequently emotional sensibilities. Espe- 
cially deserving of praise was the clarity of 
enunciation which made superfluous the 
book of words. The natural quality of his 
voice is excellent, and there is no want of 
resonance, though the volume is not of the 
largest. One might possibly decry the too 


free use of the open tone in the medium 
register, while now and then the singer 
showed a tendency to strain certain upper 


notes. But, as a whole, his production ts 
good. 

Most notable of his interpretations were 
those of Secchi’s “Love Me or Not,” an 
aria from Verdi's “Due Vloscari,’ Grieg’s 
“Eros” and particularly MacDowell’s  su- 
perb “The Sea,” which was gripping in tts 
poignancy. Mr. Granville showed also that 
he was at 


home in the humorous vein in 
the songs of Fox, Spross, Brewer and 
Slater. Roger’s negro song, “Let Miss 
Lindy Pass,” given as an encore, had a 


straightforward darkey character and much 
unction. 

The statement that Charles Gilbert Spross 
played the accompaniments sufhces as evi- 
dence that they were faultlessly handled. 


ce Os ee 


Morgan Kingston to Appear in Concert 
with Welsh Choir 


Morgan Kingston will make his first 
\merican appearance outside the Century 
pera House in a concert at A¢olian Hall, 


New York, on November 
the Gwent Welsh Male 
Davies, conductor. 


13, supported by 
Singers, George I 





\n interesting concert was given on Ox 
tober 17, at San Mateo, Cal., by Georg 
Kruger, the San Francisco pianist, assisted 
by his pupils. 

















BEATRICE McCUE 


The American Contralto 


CONCERT, ORATORIO, 


Under Exclusive Management 
HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall New York 
PERSONAL ADDRESS 
622 W. 141st St. New York Telephone— 6660 Audubon 
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AATHLEEN 


Opens Her Third American Tour on 





November 14, 1913, as 


PARLOW 


Soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, Conductor | 


For open dates inquire of LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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MME. MARIE 


NARELLE 


(MARY RYAN) 
Irish-Australian Soprano 
Exclusive Management: 


SUTORIUS @® CO., 1 West 
34th Street, New York Citv 
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CONCERTS, RECITALS, INSTRUCTION 
Address: ERIE, PA. 
Mme. 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANISTS and TEACHER, also 
Vocal ach and Accompanist 
Homer, Mr. and Mrs. 


') Bechtel Alcock. 


') Anplications made at 206 W. 95th — N.Y. 
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Tel. 9689 River. 





GERVILLE -REACHE 


Contralto 


Covent Garden, Chicago-Philadelphia, 
Boston and Montreal Opera Co. 


Exclusive Management, Gertrude F. Cowen 
1451 Broadway, New York 


PERCY HEMUS 


BARITONE 


Recital—Oratorio—Concert 








Now booking recitals including dramatic readings to 


| Address The Clinton, 253 


music with Gladys Craven at the piano. 


Hear the Hemus ba 2 Records 
W. 42nd St.. New York 


‘FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITON E—Recital, Oratorio, Concert 
Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON Carnegie Hall 
Also a few serious pupils at his residence-studio, 
___—563 Park . Ave., N. E. y. Corner of 62d Street: 


wwe. E, B, de SERRANO 


ansia IVE FREMSTAD 
Teacher of Oty CHARLOTTE MACONDA 


LUCILLE MARCEL 
CAROLINE MIHR-HARDY 


Voice Culture, Repertoire 
430 W. 57th St- Phone 6641 Columbus 


CHARLES GILBERT 


SPROSS 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST 
COMPOSER 


Address: 38 W. 129th Street, NEW YORK 














Walter Henry Hall 


Professor of Choral Music 


Columbia University 
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Hilda von Taube 


Address: Carl von Taube, E. T. 
Bank Bidg., Room 501, Montreal, 
Canada 
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Canadian Opera Gains an Important 
Asset in Helen Stanley’s Engagement 











ELEN STANLEY, the American 
dramatic soprano, who is to be one 

of the prima donnas of the National Opera 
Company of Canada this season, has elected 
to make her first appearance with that or- 
ganization in the title rdle of Massenet’s 
“Thais.” At present Miss Stanley is ap- 
pearing in the concert field. She was 


chosen this Fall by the committee of the 
St. Louis Veiled Prophet Fete to sing at 
the grand ball given in connection with this 
affair, and she is now visiting several of 
the musical centers of the East. After a 


short stay in New York she will proceed | 


to Montreal to begin her engagement with 
the National Canadian company. 

Miss Stanley’s chief successes in opera 
have been gained with the Chicago-Phila- 
delphia company. In Chicago last Winter 
she made a host of friends and admirers 
through her sincerity and the artistic qual- 
ity of her impersonations of such impor- 
tant roles as Maliella in Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Jewels of the Madonna,” Prince Charm- 


ing in Massenet’s “Cendrillon,” Nedda in 
“Pagliacci,” Micaela in “Carmen” and 
Eurydice in Monteverdi’s “Orfeo,” which 


was given a special performance at one of 
the Sunday afternoon concerts under the 
direction of Campanini. 

During the stay of the company in Phila- 
delphia Miss Stanley made a distinguished 


success in her creation of the role of 
Blanchefleur in Kienzl’s “Kuhreigen.” 

Miss Stanley began her musical educa- 
tion in Chicago under the instruction of 
Mme. Johanna Hess-Burr. After several 
years of study under her Miss Stanley 
went to New York City, where she studied 
with Isidore Luckstone, at the same time 
occupying a position for three years as 
soprano in one of the principal churches 
of the metropolis. She then went to 
Paris and for several years coached with 
Frank King Clark and then accepted a po- 
sition as leading soprano in the opera at 
Wurzburg, Germany, where she sang some 
sixteen roles during the two seasons of her 
engagement. While a member of this op- 
era she received an invitation to meet An- 
dreas Dippel in Carlsbad, where she sang 
for a gathering of noted musicians and im- 
presarios, including both Cleofonte Cam- 
panini and Andreas ‘Dippel. She made 
such an impression that a contract for a 
season with the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company followed. 

Miss Stanley has a charming personality 
and a voice of unusually even texture 
throughout its entire range. She has the 
sane characteristics of the intelligent Amer- 
ican artist, quick of wit, keen of observa- 
tion and ambitious to reach a prominent 
place in her art, and, as a mutual friend 
expressed it she has less of “prima donna- 
itis’ than many of her class. M. R. 





LILLIAN WIESIKE’S TOUR 





Soprano Now Singing in Germany Has 
Many American Engagements 


Lillian Wiesike, lyric soprano, will begin 
her American tour as soloist at a concert 
by the Troy Vocal Society, January 14, and 
is to be the soloist at a concert of the St. 
Louis Orchestra February 1. She has been 
appearing in concert in Berlin and other 
German cities this season. Her manager 
in this country, Annie Friedberg, has 
booked many engagements for her. She 
will give recitals in Chicago, Cleveland, 
New Haven and Wausau, Wis., and will 
visit various places in Texas. 

Miss Wiesike sang at the Philharmonic 
Concerts in Berlin, October 19 and 20, un- 
der Prof. Siegfried Ochs, and appeared 
October 30 under Prof. Schumann’s direc- 
tion, singing in a Bach cantata. She also 
sang at an important Wagner concert in 
Marienwerder October 31 and at an 
oratorio performance in Tilsit November 
I and 2. 

Another artist who has just gone to the 
management of Annie Friedberg is Viola 
Ellis, one of the youngest American con- 
traltos in the concert field. She was se- 
lected by Reginald de Koven out of more 
than one hundred applicants to sing the 
role of Alan-a-Dale in the all-star revival 
of “Robin Hood.” Her singing at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., last Summer won her much 
praise from the critics. Miss Ellis was a 
pupil of Mrs. Oscar Saenger. 


After spending some time in Europe 
Nina Picini, the coloratura soprano, who 
is also under Miss Friedberg’s manage- 
ment, will be be heard again in New York 
this season in concert and song recitals. 
She has a varied répertoire in German, 
French, Italian and English. She com- 
poses many of her own songs, both words 
and music, and will shortly give a concert 
of her own compositions in connection 
with some “Dances of the Nations.” She 
has worked out an original plan for draw- 
ing room and private musicales. She will 
revive a remarkable set of Egyptian dances 
in which she took part some years ago, 





Strong Attractions of Sutorius Course 
in East Orange, N. J. 


OrANGE, N. J., Oct. 30.—Announcement 
is made of the seventh season of the Su- 
torius Course at East Orange High School 
Auditorium, East Orange. Mrs. Paul 
Sutorius has engaged the following or- 
chestras and soloists for the series: No- 
vember 21, Walter Damrosch, New York 
Symphony; December 12, Russian Sym- 
phony String Quartet, with Prof. Cornelius 
Rubner, pianist; January 23, Alma Gluck, 
recital; February 23, Mischa Elman. recital. 


NEW QUARTET HEARD 





Criterion Male Singers Appear Before 
New Jersey Knights Templar 


The newly organized Criterion Male 
Quartet (John Young, first tenor; Horatio 
Rench, second tenor; George Warren 
Reardon, baritone, and Donald Chalmers, 
bass, appeared on October 28 at an enter- 
tainment given by the Jersey Commandery, 


No. 19, of the Knights Templar. The 
quartet was assisted by Mildred Graham 
Reardon, soprano; Kathryn Platt Gunn, 


violinist, and Winifred Lee Mayhall at the 
piano. 

The Quartet gave in splendid fashion 
Buck’s “Hark the Trumpet,” Protheroe’s 
“De Sandman,” MHerbeck’s “Corinthian 
Folk Song” and Van de Water’s “Sunset.” 
The quality of tone and the unanimity of 
interpretation which the four singers em- 
bodied in their work established them at 
once in the favor of their hearers. Mrs. 
Reardon displayed her dramatic soprano to 
advantage in Campbell-Tipton’s “Spirit 
Flower” and a group made of Whelpley’s 
“The Nightingale has a Lyre of Gold,” 
Clough-Leighter’s “Who Knows?” and 
Kiirsteiner’s “Invocation to Eros,” which 
she did with excellent vocal quality and 
artistic interpretative ability. Mr. Young 
scored heavily with an artistic presenta- 
tion of Aylward’s “Beloved It Is Morn,” 
Mr. Reardon in Kramer’s “Allah” and 
Lohr’s “Ould Doctor Magin” and Mr. 
Chalmers in Charles Gilbert Spross’s 
“A Song of Steel.” 

Miss Gunn was well received in Reh- 
feld’s “Spanish Dance,” Kreisler’s “Liebes- 
freud” and Friml’s Canzot.etta. 





Répertoire for Margulies Trio Season 


Among the works which the Adele Mar- 
gulies Trio will play this season are 
Brahms’s Trio, op. 8, Beethoven’s Trio in 
C minor, op. 1, No. 3; Arensky’s Trio in 
D minor, and that by Wolf-Ferrari in D 
major, Mozart’s in C, the Quartet. for 
piano and strings in C minor, by Richard 
Strauss, Rachmaninoff’s Sonata for piano 
and ’cello, while the sonatas for violin and 
piano will be Grieg’s in F and a newly 
composed one by Erich Korngold. The 
first concert will be given at A®olian Hall, 


New York, on the evening of November 18 


Saint-Saéns Announces His Last Public 
Appearance 


Paris, Nov. 1.—Camille Saint-Saéns has 
announced what he declares will be his last 
appearance as a public performer to take 
place next week at a aad concert in the 
Salle Gaveau. He will play Liszt’s “Phan- 
tasia” on the organ and also give several 
piano pieces. The composer is now seven- 
ty-eight years old. 








On Tour with Mme. ALDA 


Be | Available for Joint Recitals 
‘ | Address :-: R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway, New York 





WILLIAM 


HINSHAW 


BARITONE 


(Metropolitan Opera Company) 
Sole Direction: R. E. ee 1451 BROADWAY 


IDA 


DIVINOFF 


Young Russian Violinist 


Sole Direction: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


GERTRUDE 


MANNING 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


Sole Direction: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, NewYork 


ANN IVINS 


Lyric Soprano 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway i—3 New York City 


AUGETTE FORET 


SOPRANO 
The Clever Song Interpreter 
‘*An individual program, given in an original and 
artistic manner.’’ 
Ariettes, Bergerettes, Old Breton Songs, Songs from 
Great Britain. 


Address: Grenoble Hotel, New York 
London and Continent since June and until 1914. 


School of Singing - 
42 West 28th Street, New York City 
Write for Information. 


Voice Trials on Monday, Weenestay. 
Saturday st 2 O’clock. 


ETHEL CRANE 


SOPRAN O— Oratorio, Recitals, Concert 


Available Sundays Telephone, 7211 Columbus 
321 West 55th Street NEW YORK 


MME. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 
ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 
Mr. Henry Holden 

Recitals and Piano Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston 


ymphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 
Studio, Steinway Hall Address, 144 E. 150th St., | N. Y. City 


EDITH CHAPMAN 


GOOLD 


SOPRANO 
Address: 2314 Broadway Tel. Schuyler 4789 


Carl M. Roeder 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Phone: 1350 Columbus 
423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 940 W Ww. - Melrose 


DAN BEDDOE 


TENOR 


Season 1912-1913 In America 
Exclusive M’g’t. R.E. Johnston 41st St. and Broadway, Wi. Y. 


SPOONER 


TENOR 
‘*The American Exponent of Bel Canto’’ 


205 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
"Phone 6510 Columbus 
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Granberry Piano School 


Interpretation. Normal Methods. The Faelten System. — 


PILZER 


Personal! Address, 101 W. 115th St., New York. 


MAXIMILIAN 


Concerts 





George Folsom Granberry, Director 
Summer Course for Music Teachers 
Address: Carnegie Hall, New York 


VIOLINIST 


Recitals 
Tel. 8832 Morningside 











Samuel Gardner 


VIOLINIST 


An American Artist 


Exclusive management: FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Resident and New York Musicians 
Heard in Concerts at Hartford, Conn. 


Hartrorp, Conn., Oct. 31.—Mrs. Emma 
Spieske Miller, violinist, and R. Augustus 
Lawson, pianist, two of Hartford’s artists, 
appeared in a joint recital in Unity Hall, 
October 28. Mr. Lawson acted as accom- 
panist for Mrs. Miller and also added two 
solo numbers with encore. Mrs. William 
G. Hammond, soprano, Marion W. 
Williams, violinist, and William G. Ham- 
mond, composer-pianist, of New York, 
were heard in recital in the Centre Church 
Parish House on October 30. Miss 
Williams played in her home city for the 
first time after several years’ absence, prov- 
ing that she is a violinist of unusual abil- 
ity. Edward F. Laubin, organist and 
choirmaster of the Asylum Hill Church, 
acted as Miss William’s accompanist in an 
able and artistic style. Mr. Hammond ac- 
companied Mrs, Hammond, beside playing 
several piano solos. Their work was 
greatly enjoyed and appreciated by the 
large audience. a> a 





Paderewski Wins Suit Against Concert 
Agent 


Lonpon, Oct. 29.—Ignace Paderewski to- 
day won his libel suit against T. Arthur 
Russell, the London concert agent, who in 
billing another artist asserted that his play- 
ing could be “classed with that of Pade- 
rewski.” Paderewski cabled from Amer- 
ica, telling his lawyers not to press for 
damages and saying he would be content 
with an injunction restraining the defend- 
ant from billing other pianists in the way 
objected to. The judge observed that 
Paderewski’s action was quite justifiable. 





Marie Cavan Scores Success with Ham- 
burg Opera 

Bertin, Nov. 1.—Marie Cavan, formerly 
with the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany, is now a permanent member of the 
Hamburg Municipal Opera. She sang in 
“La Bohéme” recently with Caruso and 
made a great success, as she did also when 
she sang the title rdle of “The Girl of the 
Golden West.” 


HEINRICH 


HENSE 


Leading Wagnerian 
Tenor 








Mr. Hensel as “‘ SIEGFRIED” 
New York Herald: 


Previous performances of Mr. Hensel pre- 
pared the audience for the triumph he 
achieved. He was the young Siegfried as 
Alvary portrayed him many years ago—the 
young and god-like youth, filled with the joy 
of life. He laughed and sang and disported 
himself with splendid ease with a counte- 
nance alight with every passing emotion. 
His triumph was dramatic, rather than 
lyric, although in the song at the forging 
of the sword his voice rang out with fine 
effect, winning him an unusual outburst 
of enthusiastic applause. He was recalled 
nearly a dozen times after every act. 


Hamburg ° Opera 
London Covent Garden 
Brussels Royal Opera 
Bayreuth Parsifal 


Engaged Chicago - Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Co. Season 
1914-15. 


American Management: L. WIELICH 
Aeolian Hall New York City 





STOKOWSKI GIVES 
SCHELLING HEARING 


Philadelphia Orchestra Places 
American’s ‘‘Légende Sympho- 
nique” on its Program 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Chestnut and Sixteenth Streets, 
Philadelphia, November 3, 1913. 


OR the Philadelphia Orchestra’s third 
pair of concerts at the Academy of 
Music last Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, Mr. Stokowski offered as the nov- 
elty of an all-orchestral program the 
“Légende Symphonique” of Ernest Schell- 
ing, which had never before been played in 
America, while two numbers given “for the 
first time at these concerts’ were Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3, and excerpts 
from  Schubert’s ‘“Rosamunde,” with 


Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 4, in F 
Minor, which came last, completing the 
program. 

It was only to be expected, perhaps, that 
the effort of a young American ere ge 
Schelling, while at present living abroad, 

a native of Philadelphia—should pale tes 
what into insignificance in comparison with 
the works of Bach, Schubert and Tschai- 
kowsky; therefore it may be considered 
much to his credit that his composition 
proved worthy of its place on the program. 

With a sort of vagueness that seems to 
hinder it from getting anywhere in particu- 
lar and to give to the listener a sense of 
struggling for the light that never fully 
comes, a quality that in modern music one 
might be expected to classify as “mysti- 
cism” or “illusiveness,” Mr. Schelling seeks 
to give tonal elucidation to an idea ex- 
pressed in a few lines of poetry which 
preface his work, beginning “Dreams came 
to me, visions that shimmered on my soul 
of lands unknown.” His music, however, 
cannot exactly be pronounced “modern,” in 
the accepted meaning of that term, nor 
does it adhere to the older and more purely 
melodic school, but seems to be an inter- 
mingling of both. For while tranquil mel- 
ody is not absent, there is something of the 
modern spirit in the rather profuse use of 
tonal effects, and the instrumentation shows 
ingenious skill, even if more of clarity and 
directness would add to its effectiveness. 
There is much of rippling, of shimmering 
strings, ethereal strains from the harp and 
plaintive sighing of the woodwinds, all of 
which might be said to help create the de- 
sired “atmosphere” and to suit the poetic, 
dreamy theme. It is meritorious music— 
attractive, interesting; not great. Fortunate 
indeed is Mr. Schelling to have it so well 
presented, under so sympathetic a con- 
ductor. 

The vigorous Tschaikowsky symphony, 
strong, vital, of vivid contrasts and thrill- 
ing passages of tonal climax, received a 
splendid interpretation. It seemed to suit 
Mr. Stokowski’s mood, to call forth his 
best efforts, and as he led it and the mu- 
sicians played it the music seemed to be 
even greater than it is. If the fourth is 
not the greatest of Tschaikowsky’s sym- 
phonies it is at least a wonderfully rich and 
appealing composition when interpreted as 
it was by the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The Bach concerto moved impressively 
with the stately musical profundity of the 
old master, only the string portions of the 
orchestra being used in its admirable inter- 
pretation and the alluring Schubert music, 
written to accompany the unsuccessful 
drama of “Rosamunde,” also won the au- 
dience. ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 


Frances Pelton-Jones Gives Harpsichord 
Recital in Oxford, O. 


Oxrorp, O., Oct. 30—The lecture-recital 
on the harpsichord by Frances Pelton 
Jones was an affair of educational interest 
to Western College. It was given on Oc- 
tober 25 in the college chapel, where a few 
invited friends besides the students and 
faculty were present. Miss Pelton-Jones 
wore an eighteenth century costume which 
enhanced the quaint charm of her enter- 
tainment. Her instrument is modelled after 
those employed in the reign of Louis XIV. 
There are but two of this type in America, 
beth replicas of the originals. The deli- 
cacy of the harpsichord music is due to the 
construction of the harpsichord itself, the 
tone being produced by plucking the strings 


with little jacks worked by keys, instead 
of striking them with hammers. Miss 
Pelton-Jones selected music which had 
been written particularly for the harpsi- 
chord and clavichord. One composition, 
“The King’s Hunting Jig,” was remarkable 
for the effect of distance produced. The 
use of pedals, of which there are six on the 
harpsichord, varied the expression to an in- 
teresting degree. While modern folk would 
probably prefer to hear Bach and Handel 
on the piano or organ, just as they would 
prefer to ride in the modern automobile, 
instead of the old post-chaise, it was still 
worth while to hear music of the eighteenth 
century played on the instrument for which 
it was written and on which it gave pleas- 
ure to monarchs and their courts. 


OPERA FOR GIORDANO 





Tenor-Cousin of Composer Returns for 
Concert and Operatic Season 


Salvatore Giordano, the Italian tenor, 
who was heard in concert and opera here 
last season, returned 
on the Berlin on Oc- 
tober 22 for his sec- 
ond American: sea- 
son. Mr. Giordano 
has been in _ Italy 
during the Summer 
working on his 
roles and making 
several appearances 
there. 

In addition to a 
number of concert 
engagements now 
pending, it is ex- 
pected that  con- 
tracts will be closed 
between him = and 
one of the larger 
opera companies 
within the next few 
weeks. The tenor is 
a cousin of Um- 
berto Giordano, the composer of “Fedora.” 
He is now studying with Wm. S. Brady, 
the New York vocal teacher. 





Salvatore Glordano, 
Tenor 





Building for Harvard’s Music Depart- 
ment to Be Ready in Spring 


S3oston, Nov. 1.—Work on the new 
building which is now being built as a 
home for the department of music at Har- 
vard University is being rapidly pushed, 
and it is hoped that it will be ready for oc- 
cupancy in the Spring. This building, 
which has been made possible by a gift of 
$80,000 from a graduate, and an endow- 
ment fund of $50,000 subscribed by other 
graduates and friends, will meet an im- 
perative need in the musical life of the 
university. The building is being con- 
structed of Harvard brick with marble 
trimmings. The auditorium will be on the 
second floor with a seating capacity of 
about 600. Ww, 2. Lb. 


Rubin Goldmark Completes His Sym- 
phonic Poem, “Samson” 

Rubin Goldmark, 
composer of 
completed a 
“Samson.” Mr. 


widely known as a 
individuality, has _ recently 
ow poem entitled 

Goldmark has put a num- 
ber of important works to his credit, 
among them his Overture “Hiawatha,” 
played numerous times by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, his Piano Quartet in A 
Major, performed by the Kneisel Quartet, 
a sterling violin sonata, several other 
chamber works and numerous songs and 
piano pieces. The symphonic poem will in 
all probability be played this Winter by one 
of the leading New York orchestras. 





Edith Helena in Century Opera Concert 


Edith Helena, the soprano, who recently 
joined the Century Opera Company, made 
her first appearance at a Sunday concert 
last Sunday. Her brilliant upper notes 
brought forth plenteous applause in_ her 

‘Trovatore” aria. The other artists, all of 
whom had been heard at previous concerts 
at the Century Opera House, were Walter 
Wheatley, Jayne Herbert, Louis Kreidler, 
Phoebe Crosby, Arthur Kaufman and Mor- 
gan Kingston. Encores were the order of 
the evening. 

Pianist Gallico Returns After Playing 
Before Royalty 

Paolo Gallico, the noted Italian pianist, 
returned recently from a stay abroad, 
where he was heard in concert, including 
appearances before royalty. Mr. Gallico 
will be heard here this season under the 
management of Abner N. Edelman, the 
New York manager. 





STUDENTS APPLAUD 
MR.FREUND'S ADDRESS 


‘‘Musical America’? Editor Makes 
Plea for American Music 
at Ziegler School 


The Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing 
began its third season as an incorporated 
school with an opening musicale on Satur- 
day evening, November 1. The musical 
program, performed by advanced pupils of 


the school, was followed by an address by 
John C. Freund, editor of MusIcaL 
AMERICA. 

Mr. Freund, in an informal way, spoke 
to the students and their friends of the 
musical development of the country, con- 
trasting present conditions with those of 
forty years ago, and touched upon the 
vital forces which have made for the 
growth of a real American musical culture. 
He spoke of artists and their art from the 
standpoints of both public performance and 
personal reminiscence and pointed out to 
the aspiring students the fact that true ar- 
tistic success is based, not upon indulgence 
but upon sacrifice. 

In the latter part of his address Mr. 
Freund made a plea for the recognition of 
American music and American musicians, 
not because they are American but because 
of merit. The tendency to decry the ef- 
forts of Americans and to import our or- 
chestral directors from Europe he char- 
acterized as unfair. We should show the 
greatest willingness to recognize true art, 
no matter its origin, but America should 
not be dominated fiom werlin, from Milan 
or Paris. He also paid a tribute to the 
women who are leading the fight for a 
fuller recognition of American art and 
prophesied a successful outcome. 

Mr. Freund’s address was received with 
enthusiasm and _ provoked considerable 
comment. 

The musical part of the program pre- 
sented the Misses Love, soprano, Mac- 
guire, contralto, and Nagel, soprano, and 
Charles Floyd, tenor. These pupils demon- 
strated excellent training and sang with a 
freedom and style which pleased the large 
audience. Miss Nagel, a graduate pupif, 
proved herself to be a finished artist of 
real merit. Her voice is a pure flexible 
soprano and her ideas of interpretation 
were most satisfactory. Her enunciation 
and diction were exceptionally commend- 
able. 

A feature of the program was the sing- 
ing of Robert Piggott’s “When I Am 
Dead,” with the composer at the piano. 
Mr, Piggott’s song is a well-written com- 
position and it is to be regretted that not 
more of his work was presented. 


Leginska in Historical Program 


Ithel Leginska, the English pianist, will 
give a somewhat unusual program of his- 
torical nature at AZolian Hall, New York, 
on Thursday afternoon, December rr. 
Among the numbers will be one from Bach 
that dates back to 1685, and she will play 
numbers by various composers up to the 
time of Debussy. 








MAUD 
POWELL 


Acclaimed by Press and Public as the 
World’s Greatest Woman Violinist. Also, 
and without Sex-distinction, The Greatest 
Violinist America has Produced. 


Mor.: H. Gedfrey Turner, 1402 Broadwey, 
New York. 
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VERDI FESTIVAL WEEK 
IN WANAMAKER STORE 


Auditorium Crowded for Series of 
Centenary Concerts, Engaging 
Widely Known Artists 


Following its custom of a serious mu- 
sical schedule through the Winter months 
the concert department of the Wanamaker 
Store, New York, of which Alexander 
Russell is director, paid tribute to the 
genius of Giuseppe Verdi last week with 
five afternoon concerts in the auditorium 
devoted solely to the music of the illus- 
trious Italian composer. 

On Monday and Wednesday afternoons 
Edna Dunham, soprano; Mary. Porter 
Mitchell, contralto; John Barnes Wells, 
tenor; Royal Dadmun, baritone; Gordon 
Kahn, violinist, and Mr. Russell at the or- 
gan and piano provided the program, 
which presented the three singers in a trio 
from “Attila”; all four in the “Rigoletto” 
Quartet; Misses Dunham and Mitchell, in 
the second act duet from “Aida”; Mr. 
Wells in “Celeste Aida”; Miss Mitchell in 
“O Don Fatale”; Miss Dunham, in “O Pa- 
tria Mia’: Mr. Dadmun, in the “Credo” 
from “Otello”; Mr. Kahn, in a Fantasy 
on themes from “La Traviata,” and Mr. 
Russell in excerpts from “Il Trovatore” 
and the “Aida” March. 

On Tuesday and Thursday Frederic 
Dean, M. A. LL. B., delivered a lecture on 
“The Life and Works of Giuseppe Verdi,” 
illustrated bv lantern slides. He made 
many fine points in regard to the com- 
poser’s significance in the history of mu- 








anhalt a 
Ladies 
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of New York City 





IRENE CUMMING, First Soprano 
ISABEL THORPE, Second Soprano 
GRACE DUNCAN, First Alto 


ANNA WINKOPP, Second Alto 


NEW YORK, December 28, 1911. 

I am very glad to express my appreciation 
of the work of the Manhattan Ladies Quar- 
tet. I found them an unusually well balanced 
organization, presenting a very interesting 
program in most finished style, and pleasing 
a critical audience with their exceptionally 
good work as shown by the enthusiastic ap- 
plause they received. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) CLARENCE DICKINSON, 


Conductor N. Y. Mendelssohn Glee Club, N. Y. 
Mgt. Walter Anderson, 171 W. 57th St. 


Quartet 
Address c/o 
Irene Cumming 
453 W. i55th St. 
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sical art. There were musical numbers on 
Tuesday by Florence Anderson Otis, so- 
prano; Wilma Hillberg, pianist, and Mr. 
Russell, while on Thursday Carl Morris, 
baritone, was heard with these artists. 

The Friday afternoon program presented 
the Schubert Quartet of New York, in 
numbers from the Requiem, “Rigoletto” 
and “Trovatore.” Mr. Reardon, baritone, 
did the “Infelice” from “Ernani,” Mrs. 
Reardon the “O Patria Mia” from “Aida” 
and Mrs. Mertens an aria from the un- 
familiar “Bonifacio.” 

Record audiences, filling every seat in 
the hall, attended this Verdi Festival 
throughout the week. An attractive souve- 
nir program, with picture of Verdi on the 
cover, was given out, containing at the top 
of the various program pages quotations 
about the composer by W. J. Henderson, 
music critic of the New York Sun; Herbert 
I, Peyser of Musica America, and Er- 
nest Newman, the distinguished English 
essayist. 





HAZEL CARPENTER’S RECITAL 


Distinguished Artists Assist in Notable 
Brooklyn Program 


Hazel Carpenter was revealed to Brook- 
lynites at a recital in the big Baptist 
Temple on October 29 as a pianist of rare 
development, and it is seldom that a more 
sincere tribute is paid an artist than that 
which was tendered the youthful per- 
former, With a wealth of expression and 
practically flawless technic, Miss Carpenter 
gave a difficult program which will prove 
a memorable contribution among ‘the sea- 
son’s choicest musical offerings. The as- 
sisting artists were Mme. Alma Webster 
Powell, a prominent figure in the art 
sphere of Brooklyn; Hans Kronold, the 
distinguished ’cellist, and William Wall 
Whiddit, the tenor. All of the artists were 
obliged to supply several encores and they 
were individually appreciated to the fullest. 

Chopin’s Prelude, op. 10, No. 12, and 


tude were Miss Carpenter’s first num- 
bers. Then a composition of her own, 
“Chaconne,” delighted her hearers. All su- 


perbly played, these numbers were fol- 
lowed later in the program by Chopin’s 
“Grand Polonaise,” op, 22; “Berceuse” and, 
by request, “La Campanella,” Paganini- 
Liszt. Hans Kronold’s selections were 
“Elevation,” by Popper; Hahn’s Impro- 
visations on Irish Airs, D’Ambrosio’s 
“Canzonetta,” “Feux du Soir,” Rebikow; 
“Declaration of Love” and “Meditation 
Religieuse” of his own pen. “Danse 
by Simon, ended the group. The 
‘cellist gave noble expression to these and 
the encore numbers exacted of him and 
merited the hearty applause accorded. 

Mme. Powell, in better voice than ever, 
sang “Come Siete Gentil,” by Pirami, and 
Fikel’s “Grand Hungarian Aria.” Bril- 
liancy and accuracy of attack and rhythm 
marked her interpretations and the appeal 
was that of the highly finished artist. Mr. 
\Whiddit’s tenor was displayed well in 
“Salve Dimora, Casta e Pura,’ and his re- 
sourcefulness was at once apparent. “The 
Cry of Rachel,’ by Mary Turner Salter, 
likewise found immediate favor and Mr. 
Whiddit was enthusiastically encored. As 
a whole the program was one of the finest 
heard in Brooklyn for many a day. 
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Novelties and American Violinist for 
Russian Symphony Opening 


At the first subscription concert of the 
Russian Symphony Society. on November 
25 at the Afolian Hall, New York, Modest 
Altschuler, its conductor, will present for 
the first time to the New York public the 
Sibelius “Valse Romantique,” Jaernfeldt’s 
“Preludium” and a sympathetic portrayal 
of “Ophelia” for strings by Tschaikowsky, 
which is part of the incidental music to 
Shakespeare s “Hamlet.” A young Amer- 
ican violinist and pupil of Leopold Auer, 
Maurice Warner, will be the soloist, play- 
ing the Glazounoff “Concerto.” 





Opens Kansas City 


Course 


Louise Homer 


KansAs City, Mo., Oct. 25.—The open- 
ing attraction in the Fritschy concert series 
was Mme. Louise Homer, contralto, who 
sang on Tuesday afternoon in the Shubert 
Theater. This artist and the audience, 
which filled every seat in the theater, the 
orchestra pit and some seats on the stage, 
were in perfect accord throughout the pro- 
gram. Favorites in her program’ were 
Reger’s “Der Kindes Gebet.” Sidney Hom- 
er’s “The Songz of the Shirt,” and an old 
[rish ballad, which had to be repeated. 


M. R. M. 


Susanna Dercum, contralto, will again be 
under the management of R. E. Johnston 
and she opens her season on November 24 
in Newark, N. J., in joint recital with Gulia 
Casini, the Russian ’cellist, and Frank La 
Forge, the pianist. 





ANALYZING CINCINNATI’S 
ATTITUDE TOWARD MUSIC 


One of the Most Conservative Cities of 
the United States—Its “Coldness” 
Cited as an Advantage 


Cincinnati, according to the Commercial. 
Tribune, of that city, is one of those old 
cities that moves along with about the same 
regularity as the sun or moon. It is one 
of the most conservative cities in the United 
States, and known to be one of the hardest 
to please. To “get by” in Cincinnati is to 
“pass muster” anywhere. It is a city that 
seldom grows very enthusiastic over any- 
thing, even in its most ardent support. 

Some may indeed call this “coldness.” 
In a way it is coldness, especially to the 
artist who does not understand our people 
and is accustomed to boisterous demonstra- 
tions. On the other hand, it is a very 
commendable attitude, for when an extraor- 
dinary appreciation is accorded an artist 
its significance is worth double that of an- 
other less conservative town. Time and 
again we hear about the wonderful recep- 
tions that this or that singer received from 
some monstrous audience. Whenever you 
hear or read of such an enthusiasm look 
quickly at the town in which it happens 
and then compare its musical status with 
that of Cincinnati or any other big city 
that is the equal of Cincinnati in the musi- 
cal field’ You will find almost invariably 
that it is some city that has but two or 
three big musical events a season, and that 
the enthusiasm is generally the outcome of 
a pent-up longing for something good, or 
the enjoyment of something so seldom 
heard that it is more or less wonderful to 
the auditor. 

Cincinnati, on the other hand, is a city 
that is almost burdened with a wealth of 
the best musical attractions a\ailable. The 
“wonders” of the musical world are her 
weekly fare and the regular attendants have 
long ago passed that day when they will 
stand up and shout in appreciation of any 
thing. 

Cincinnati is one of the few cities in the 
country which, without making any defi- 
nite announcement of the fact, has quietly 
but persistently refused to pay exorbitant 


admissions. Cincinnati has never been able 
to get a long season of grand opera because 
it will not pay the prices demanded. Thanks 
to clever local managing it has never been 
asked to pay very unreasonable prices for 
concerts, for the reason that the local man- 
agers have been able to impress on the New 
York agent that they knew the Cincinnatt 
people better than he did. 

There is another reason for this praise- 
worthy obstinacy on the part of Cincinnati 
in the fact that Cincinnati itself can almost 
satisfy its own wants in the musical line. 
We have a Symphony Orchestra that ranks 
with the best in the country, a May Festival 
chorus that is internationally famous and a 
host of artists and musical organizations 
that make us quite independent of outside 
supply. 


OPERA REHEARSALS IN HOTEL 





Campanini Company Kept Out of Opera 
House by Vaudeville Show 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 31.—The Philadel- 
phia-Chicago Opera Company, with Cleo- 
fonte Campanini as general director, has 
selected the Hotel Majestic as its Philadel- 
phia headquarters. This hotel, which has 
something of the appearance of a modern 
monastery, is now a full-fledged conserva- 
tory of music. Maestri. singers and orches- 
tra men are rehearsing here from morning 
till night. On each floor there are tenors, 
sopranos, bassos, etc., busy singing, while 
in the Parisian café in the basement the 
orchestra is rehearsing old operas and such 
new ones as “Monna Vanna,” “Don 
Quixote” and “Cristoforo Columbo.” 

This holding of rehearsals in a hotel is 
necessitated by the fact that the Philadel- 
phia Opera House is not yet available for 
the Campanini forces, being used for per- 
formances of vaudeville. The contract 
with the vaudeville management expires 
on Saturday, November 1, and the opera 
company begins its season on the following 
Monday. In consequence of having to re- 
hearse without stage and scenery, Mr. 
Campanini has changed his bill for the 
opening week, presenting only the standard 
operas, and in the meantime rehearsing the 
new works to be given during the second 
and third weeks. G. V 








LUIGI 


Pianist 


St. Cecilia, Rome, Italy 


Personal Representative: 
Mrs. CHARLES F. DWIGHT 
Evanston, Ill. 


La Raglone, Rome.—Gulli with the full- 
ness of his touch and powerful technique reached 
the pinnacle of interpretation. 

La Tribuna, Rome.—Luigi Gulli feels and 
interprets Mozart as very few can. 

Musikalisches Wochenblatt, Ber- 
gzen.—In Schumann’s Carnaval, Gulli was mag- 
nificent. Each characteristic picture so clearly 
drawn, that one felt never before to have heard 
so beautiful a performance of this composition. 





GULLI 


Member of the Royal Academy, 


In America Season of 1913-1914- 


SOME RECENT FOREIGN PRESS COMMENT: 





Leipsiger Signale.—The piano part of 
the Grieg Concerto was superbly played by the 
pianist Luigi Gulli. He exhibited a power that 
always dominated the full orchestra while at the 
same time the beautiful melodies were rendered 
with exquisite delicacy and poetry so that the 
storm of applause was; well deserved. (This 
coneerto was played under Grieg’s own direc- 
tion.) 
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AUDIENCE THOUGHT 
HOFMANN FINISHED 


While Pianist Soaked Hands Brook- 
lynites Walked Out—-Beethoven 
Sonata Did Seem Long 





One-third of Josef Hofmann’s audience 
at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences on October 30 walked out before 
the program was finished. Those who re- 
mained in their seats seemed indignant and. 
applauded persistently. The pianist was 
not on the stage; he had just played part 
of the Chopin “Polonaise Fantasie,” and 
there were six more numbers to play. 
Rumors spread through the house that the 
famed artist was in a huff, and hand-clap- 
ping was renewed with ardor. Dr. Frank- 
lin W. Hopper, director of the Insti- 
tute, seated in an upper box, took an active 
part. 

After an absence of about eight minutes 
Hofmann returned and a hundred persons 
turned back from the front doors and re- 
mained standing at the rear of the audi- 
torium with a look of much perplexity writ- 


ten on their faces. Hofmann renewed lis 
task of entertaining with a vigor that 
seemed, indeed, to express anger, and the 
program was finished and an encore added 
without further sensation. 

The “walk out” is no reflection upon the 
art and ability of a great player, but it ts 
a reflection upon Brooklyn and its knowl- 
edge and appreciation of music. It seems 
almost beyond belief that a large part of 
the audience could have mistaken the polon- 
aise for Scriabine’s Etude in D Sharp 
Minor, the last number on the program; 
two Chopin waltzes for  Scriabine’s 
“Poéme,”’ Chopin’s Mazurka, op. 56, for 
Dvorsky’s “Barcarolle,” and so on back- 
ward, but such was the case, and all because 
the ten minutes’ intermission was printed 
in the wrong place. 

The pianist played the entire Beethoven 
Sonata, op. 106, instead of only the first 
two movements, as printed on the program. 
When Hofmann finished this extended and 
difficult work in his masterly fashion, many 
of those who gave vent to their enthusiasm 
supposed that five Chopin numbers follow- 
ing must certainly have been included in 
the long performance. This supposition 
was encouraged by the fact that the inter- 
mission occurred then instead of after their 
Chopin numbers, as printed erroneously. 

Hofmann was not in the best frame of 
mind, it is true. When he arrived some- 
thing occurred to disturb him, and he spent 
so much time soaking his hands in hot 
water that the first number began six min- 
utes after the time scheduled. After the 
Chopin numbers, which started with two 
nocturnes, op. 32, No. 1, and op. 9, No. 3, 
and ended with the “Polonaise Fantasie,” he 
found it advisable to take another hot-water 
treatment in preparation for the Rachman- 
inoff preludes in A and D Minor, and 
“Polichinelle.” Many persons left their 
seats before Hofmann made an exit at this 
juncture and the opinion accordingly be- 
came fixed that the program was over. 
There was a gradual gathering of wraps 
and steady departure during the eight min- 
utes’ interval until it seemed that little 
would be left of the big audience that had 
come to pay tribute to the celebrated vir- 


tuoso. It was with a gasp of relief that 
those who had remained seated .welcomed 
the reappearance of Hofmann, and the 
faithful ones retained an unabated interest 
in the rest of the program, although it 
lasted until nearly eleven o’clock, much 
longer than is the custom. 

Hofmann, on the whole, showed less 
disposition toward heavy playing than he 
exhibited last year. His tone coloring was 
marvelous. From the opening number, 
Handel’s Variations in B Minor, lavish 
with trills, and the dainty, humorous 
“Bagatelle” in E Flat Major, to the very 
close, he demonstrated a perfection of 
technic, sympathy and breadth of under- 
standing that found deep response in the 
many music lovers present. G.C 
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Edith Thompson, the Gifted Boston 


Pianist 


Boston, Oct. 25.—Edith Thompson, the 
accomplished pianist of Boston, has started 
a busy season, her bookings this season be- 
ing under the direction of Richard New- 
man of Steinert Hall, 

Among the most notable of her appear- 
ances thus far registered are those she will 
make with Mr. Stock and the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra on November 14 and 
15 in that city. For these concerts Miss 
Thompson has included among her num- 
bers the MacDowell Concerto in D Minor. 
Miss Thompson was a pupil of MacDowell 
and gives particularly true interpretations 
of his composition. W. H.L. 





Scotti and Toscanini Triumph in Milan 
“Falstaft” 


According to cable reports received in 
New York last week the special centennial 
performance of “Falstaff” at the Verdi 
celebration at the Scala in Milan, with An- 
tonio Scotti in the title rdle, and Arturo 
Toscanini, as conductor, was a triumph for 
both artists. This was the first appearance 
of Mr. Scotti at the Scala in fourteen 
years. 








“The Ensemble was Pertect’’—Musieal Review. 
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AMERICAN ORGANIST 
GETS ATLANTA POST 


Zeuch to Direct Festival Chorus 
Also—John C. Freund’s Cam- 
paign Bearing Fruit 





ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 29.—In keeping with 
the policy of the Atlanta Music Festive! 
Association to lend its influence toward 
American independence in music by recog- 
nizing American artists above foreign art- 
ists of no superior talent, William E. 
Zeuch, of Chicago, has been engaged as 
the new municipal organist, to succeed Dr. 
Percy J. Starnes, who resigned several 
months ago. 

Mr. Zeuch, who has been in concert work 
in Chicago and the organist of a promi- 
nent church, is expected to reach Atlanta 
next Saturday and to give a recital Sun- 
day. In addition to giving a free recital 
every Sunday afternoon, he will have 
charge of the big music festival chorus. 

The selection of Mr. Zeuch is pointed 
out by Col. William L. Peel, president ot 
the Atlanta Music Festival Association, as 
a practical demonstration of local support 
of John C. Freund, editor of MusicaL 
AMERICA, in his campaign for American in- 
dependence in music. Instead of cabling 
abroad for an organist when the position 
in Atlanta became vacant, the association 
investigated available talent in America, 
and offered a native of America the posi- 
tion at a handsome salary. 

Preparatory to the arrival of Mr. Zeuch 
as the new choral director, the Atlanta 
Music Festival Chorus, consisting of about 
400 of the city’s best voices, was formally 
reorganized Monday night. In addition to 
practically all of last year’s chorus, there 
were many new applicants and indications 
are that tthis year the chorus will be bigger 
than ever. A record number of concerts 
will be given this season. 

The reorganization meeting was both a 
musical and a social occasion. Rousing 
addresses were made by the president, 
Colonel Peel, and W. Woods White, an 
enthusiastic worker. There was an inter- 
esting musical program in which Mrs. 
Sybil Owen Hartley, soprano; Margaret 
Stilwell, accompanist; Alexander von Ski- 
binsky, violinist, and Phyllis Wilkins took 
part. 

One of the features of the choral pro- 
gram for the Winter will be a Christmas 
concert in which it is expected there will 
be more than 400 voices engaged. At the 
corresponding concert of last year almost 
as many persons were present as gathered 
to hear Caruso on the opening night of 
grand opera. 

The last concert under the auspices of 
the Music Festival Association, by Charles 
A. Sheldon, Jr., Trinity Church organist, 
who has been serving as city organist for 
the last several weeks, was given before a 
big audience at the Auditorium Sunday 
afternoon. The soloist for this free con- 
cert was Sylvia Spritz, contralto, formerly 
of Cincinnati, and now of Atlanta. Sun- 
day’s audience was very appreciative both 
of hers and Mr. Sheldon’s efforts. 

Theodore Dubois’s “Cantiléne Nup- 
tiale’” was played in honor of its composer, 
who had died in Paris during the preced- 
ing week. Other numbers were “Nuptial 
March,” Ernest W. Bainard; Scherzo Sym- 
phonique, J. Frank Frysinger; “Chant 
D’Amour,” James R. Gillette, and Romance 
in D Flat, Edward H. Lemaire. Miss 
Spritz sang Salter’s “The Cry of Rachel,” 
Herbert Brewer’s “The Fairy Pipers and 
Frances Alltsen’s “Love Is a _ Bubble.” 
Colonel Peel took occasion at this concert 
to thank Mr. Sheldon publicly for his serv- 
ices during the last month. 

The ninth anniversary of Charles A. 
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Sheldon’s connection with the Trinity 
Church Choir was appropriately celebrated 
with special music Sunday. At the morn- 
ing service Mr. Sheldon repeated the first 
program he gave after becoming connected 
with the church. At the evening service a 
number of his own compositions were 
played. There was also a solo by Mrs. 
Arthur Creviston. 

De Cortez Wolffungen, dramatic tenor, 
with Mildred de L. Harrison as accom- 
panist, gave an interesting program at a 
meeting of the Atlanta Woman’s Club 
Monday afternoon. It included songs in 
the English, German, French and Italian 
languages. L; ie & 


POWELL CONCERTO PLAYED 
BY ZIMBALIST IN BERLIN 


Much of Beauty Discerned in American 
Composer’s Work as Given by 
Famous Russian Violinist 








BerLiIn, Oct. 16—An appreciative audi- 
ence of very respectable proportions ap- 
peared at the Philharmonic to greet Efrem 
Zimbalist on the occasion of his Berlin re- 
cital. Zimbalist’s distinguished style, his 
poise, and the fascinating quality of his 
tone won instant appreciation here as they 
have in America and elsewhere. The Vi- 
valdi A Minor Concerto, a most pleasing 
and seldom played work, composed in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, was 
interpreted in an ideal manner by Mr. Zim- 
balist, though the violinist was laboring un- 
der difficulties both in this and in the Bee- 
thoven concerto following, as the E string 
constantly insisted on getting out of tune. 
However, this unhappy circumstance could 
afford to be overlooked, in view of Zim- 
balist’s splendid work. The Beethoven con- 
certo was interpreted with commendable 
breadth and grace. 

In the John Powell Concerto an Amer- 
ican composition, Mr. Zimbalist took the 
utmost pains, though the solo instrument 
in this work becomes for the most part a 
mere unit in the orchestra. The score has 
many beautiful effects, beautiful modula- 
tions and splendid combinations of instru- 
ments. As a whole, however, it lacks co- 
herency; there are too many ideas and too 
few of them are worked out thoroughly. 
The orchestration is also thick and un- 
wieldy in many places. However, Mr. 
Powell has extraordinary talent, and it is 
to be hoped that he will give us further 
examples of his ability. 

To Mr. Zimbalist is due much credit for 
his championship of the work, represent- 
ing, as it does, a rather ungrateful task for 
his instrument. The artist was called out 
almost a dozen times. Mm. & 





Musicians’ Union Threatens Strike in 
London 


Lonvon, Oct. 29.—The Musicians’ Union 
threatens a strike which, if carried into ef- 
fect, will leave many West End theaters 
without music for their performances. The 
men demand a minimum pay of $10 a week 
in houses where two performances are 
given nightly and $9 a week in houses 
where there is only one performzice night- 
ly, with full pay for matinées. Arbitration 
has been consented to, however, and deci- 
sion will be reserved until next week. 





Georg Anthes, the German tenor who 
broke his Dresden contract to sing at the 
Metropolitan and has never been permitted 
to sing in Germany since, will be the Buda- 
pest Royal Opera’s Parsifal this Winter. 
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VOCAL TEACHER VS. PHYSICIAN 





Walter S. Young Replies to Dr. Muckey’s Contentions with Regard to 
the “‘Changing of Voices’’—Maintains That the ‘‘Blood-and-Bones- 
Muscles-and-Sinew”’ View of Singing Cannot Stand Test of Practical 


Results 


To the Editor of Musica, AMERICA: 

Will you kindly permit me through your 
columns to make some comments on the 
article of Dr. Floyd S. Muckey, printed in 
a recent issue of MusicAL AMERICA under 
the title “Can Voices Be Changed?” 

Singers and teachers of experience and 
mature judgment will find difhculty in tak- 
ing seriously this and other articles of its 
kind, and chietly because it contains so 
little of real practical value to them. On 
the other hand, there is great danger: that 
students and inexperienced teachers will 
be influenced to judge of the value of their 
efforts by standards largely foreign to, if 
not in actual conflict with, the very best 
principles of their art. 

The first paragraph of Dr. Muckey’s arti- 
cle, a quotation from a previous issue of 
MusicaL America, doubtless refers to the 
well-known case which has been in the pub- 
lic eye so much of late. This quotation 
states, not that the singer had been a bari- 
tone, but that he “had been successful in 
singing baritone roles in Germany,” which 
may be an entirely different thing, and that 
the teacher consulted decided that he “was 
a tenor, and immediately began replacing 
his voice, with excellent success.” For 
whatever measure of success he may have 
achieved the eminent teacher concerned is 
entitled to full credit; but I submit that 
this case, while doubtless justly celebrated, 
is but one of many such, and that the 
changing of a so-called “baritone” voice to 
a real tenor is not an uncommon thing with 
teachers of skill and experience. 

The man born with a tenor voice, but 
who has never learned to make it speak 
easily, naturally and effectively in the higher 
register, is to all but the most skilful ob- 
servers a baritone. In such a voice the 
higher notes are produced by pushing up 
the middle register, a process involving de- 
cided effort and a serious impairment of 


quality. The singing world is full of such 
voices, and they are almost invariably 
classed as “baritones.” The prevailing 


scarcity of tenors is directly due to the 
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general lack of knowledge of the possi- 
bilities of voices of this class. But, with all 
due deterence to Dr. Muckey, the process 
involved in changing one of these voices to 
a real tenor is distinctly not that of “push- 
ing” it up into the higher range, and fur- 
thermore, if the teacher knows what he is 
about, there is not the slightest danger of 
straining the vocal cords. On the contrary, 
speaking from personal observation, the 
many singers whom | have helped to ac- 
complish this change, have, without excep- 
tion, expressed a feeling of relief when 
they had once acquired the knack of sing- 
ing the higher notes in the proper register. 
Some Cases in Point 

The history of singing is full of just 
such cases as the one cited by Dr. Muckey. 
One of the most notable examples is the 
great English tenor of the last century, 
>ims Reeves, who in his autobiography 
says of his first teacher: “The protegsor 
treated me as a baritone; yes, and as a 
baritone | came upon the stage and sttc- 
ceeded.” He goes on to tell how he made 
his “appearance as Count Kodolfo in “La 
Sonnambula,’ and how he afterward “earned 
enthusiastic applause for singing and act- 
ing the tenor part in this same delightful 
pastoral of Bellini’s.” Concluding, he says: 
“Other than myself [| am not aware of a 
vocalist commencing as a baritone, then 
rising to the rank of tenor, and holding a 
foremost position as such for upward of 
forty years.” 

Herman Klein, in his “Thirty Years of 
Musical Life in London,” tells us of the 
London début in 1874-75 of a “young 
Polish singer, who met with emphatic suc- 
cess in leading baritone parts such as the 
King, in ‘Favorita, Don Gtovann, De 
Nevers, Valentine and Count Almaviva in 
‘Le Nozze’! : He appeared then 
under the name of ‘De Reschi.’ Twelve 
years later he was to return to London and 
take the town by storm under his own 
name of Jean de Reszke.” This time as a 
tenor. Many similar cases could be cited, 
but, on account of their preeminent posi- 
tion, these two will suffice. 

Dr. Muckey tells us that “Increasing the 
pitch range is a problem of the 
anatomy, physiology and physics of the 
larynx.” Irom the standpoint of the medi- 
cal man this may be true; but, does any 
reasonable person conversant with the 
singer’s art believe for a moment that 
Sims Reeves, or Jean de Reszke, or any 
of the lesser lights who followed in their 
footsteps, owed his success in gaining the 
upper tones of his voice to a study of the 
“anatomy, physiology and physics of the 
larynx?” And right here is the funda- 
mental difficulty in accepting the views of 
any physician as to methods of training 
the voice. Your medical man, when he 
begins to write on the subject of the voice, 
cannot resist the temptation to show you 
“how the wheels go round.” To him it is 
a subject of absorbing interest, and he very 
naturally views and expresses his opinions 
of the voice from the standpoint of the 
“anatomist, physiologist or physicist.” 

In the past thirty or forty years we have 
been deluged with books on voice, singing 
and related subjects put forth by members 
of the medical profession. Some of them 
have ‘contained occasional bits of valuable 
information for teachers of singing, but by 
far the larger number have consisted mostly 
of rubbish. They nearly all exhibit draw- 
ings or photographs of the vocal cords 
and other parts of the singer’s instrument 
in all sorts of condititons of health and dis- 
ease, and in all sorts of positions. I have 
not yet seen a photograph of a singer’s 
vocal cords in action while the singer was 
standing on his head, but I believe that is 
the only position so far overlooked by the 
zealous advocates of what they would call 
the physiological school of singing. 

Now this blood-and-bones-muscle-and- 
sinew view of the lovely art of song breaks 
down hopelessly when subjected to the test 
of practical results. The greatest race of 
singers the world has ever known lived, 
flourished and died before the physiological 
school had its being. Even in our time, 
does any one know of a first-rate singer 
who owes his method of singing to any otf 
the advocates of this school? How much 
time out of their periods of study and prep- 
aration did Melba, Sembrich, Destinn, De 
Reszke, Caruso, Plangon and the other 
great singers of our day give to the study 
of the “anatomy, physiology or physics of 
the larynx?” Finally, the possessors of 


some of the finest natural voices are so 
hopélessly stupid and lacking in intellect 
that they could not learn to control them 
in a lifetime of study along these lines. 





When in need of his services the singer 
will find the capable and _ conservative 
throat specialist his best friend; just as 
the wise physician is man’s best friend in 
every walk of life. But the safest and 
best of these would no more offer advice to 
the singer as to the method of using his 
voice than they would offer advice to the 
eminent Mr. Mathewson as to the use of 
his pitching arm. They know the differ- 
ence between the art of singing and clinical 
analysis of the singer’s organs, and they 
have sense enough not to try to mix the 
two. The singer who strains his vocal 
cords when he sings, and the teacher who 
permits his pupils to do so are in need 
of a deeper knowledge of the vocal art than 
they possess, and the place for them to 
gain such knowledge is in the studio of 
some capable teacher of singing who 
“knows his business,” not in the office of 
the physician, nor in the laboratories of 
the anatomist, physiologist, or physicist. 


Contradictions Alleged 


To point out all of the contradictions of 
Dr. Muckey’s article would take more 
space and time than you or I could afford, 
but it may be well to mention some of 
them. After wandering through nearly 
three columns of dreary description of 
“what must be done to change a tenor to 
a baritone,” stopping on the way to tell us 
that “if there be no interference and the 
vocal muscles are properly developed, a 
compass of three octaves, say low F to F 
above high C, gives sufficient range for 
any baritone or tenor role,’ he calmly an- 
nounces that it cannot be done. He says, 
“the problem of ‘diagnosing and replacing 
voices’ is a phantom of the unfettered 
imagination.” Another contradiction is his 
description of a “Symmetrical” tone. In 
one paragraph he describes it as consist- 
ing of a “weak fundamental and strong 
overtones,” while in the next he says “the 
fundamental should be the strongest and 
the overtones gradually diminish in strength 
as they rise in the series.” 

Dr. Muckey says that “every normal 
mechanism should produce a range of three 
octaves in pitch as a minimum,” and that 
this may be accomplished “if there be no 
interference and the vocal muscles are 
properly developed.” As one of the teach- 
ers whom he has described as being “un- 
familiar with the facts which form the 
basis of voice production,” I am burning 
with curiosity to learn more of a mode of 
procedure which will give every singer a 


compass of at least three octaves. Since 
he is a man of science, and, presumably, 
dealing only with the facts, will he not at 
his earliest convenience give the voice teach- 
ers an opportunity of hearing some of the 
voices trained in his way? 

“Can voices be changed” can be answered 
in the affirmative providing the task be un- 
dertaken by teachers who understand 
voices and with pupils who have brains 
enough to grasp the subtle differences of 
sound and sensation in their own voices, 
and even then only when the change is for 
the purpose of giving the singer a natural 
in place of an unnatural use of his voice. 
In many cases the change must be made if 
the singer would preserve his voice for any 
length of time. But the teacher does not 
live who can make a tenor out of a real 
baritone voice. No teacher worthy the 
name would attempt it, for the result would 
be disastrous. 

WALTER S. YouNc. 

New York Oct. 27, 1913. 





Montgomery Not Shocked by Dance of 
Sheehan’s “Salomé” 


Montcomery, ALA., Oct. 21.—Last even- 
ing musical Montgomery had a real taste 
of opera when Joseph Sheehan and _ his 
company presented Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” 
which was given under the title of “Sa- 
lomé.” There was a large attendance 
curious to witness the famous dance, but 
their dreams were not realized.  Iristead, 
the dancing of Mme. Sofia Bennuci, in “La 
Danza de Cobra,” was a revelation of grace 
and artistry, at which the high-minded 
could not be offended in any way, although 
it was the “snakiest” snake dance ever wit- 
nessed in this Southern town. 

The production was given in English, 
this version having been written’ by 
Charles Swickard, who took the part of 
Herod. The rest of the excellent cast was 
as follows: Jos. Sheehan, St. John; Harold 
Geis, Phanuel; Lawrence Wallace, Vitel- 
lius; Nelson Shanley, High Priest; An- 
toinette Le Brun, Salomé; Lydia Sturte- 
vant, Herodias, and Grace Doxsee, Baby- 
lonian Woman. Theodore Stearns was the 
able conductor. J. P. M. 





Bertha Lund, Norwegian mezzo-soprano, 
sang a group of Grieg songs in her national 
costume at a recent dinner of the Hungry 
Club, New York. Arthur Fischer, pianist, 
was another soloist. 
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GIFT OF LIBRARY FROM 
BOSTON SINGING CLUB 


New England Conservatory Gets Impor- 
tant Collection of Part Songs and 
Other Musical Literature 


Boston, Oct. 28.—An important acces- 
sion to the library facilities of the New 
England Conservatory of Music appears in 
the gift announced last week of the entire 
music library of the Boston Singing Club. 
This organization was very active between 
igco and 1910, but since the election of its 
conductor, H. G. Tucker, to the professor- 
ship of music at Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass., the concerts have been given up. 
l‘or the purposes of the singers a consid- 
erable library of part songs and other mu- 
sical literature had been amassed, and it 
was decided that these works ought to be 
at the disposal of an institution where they 
would be in frequent use. Accordingly the 
entire collection was offered to the New 
England Conservatory. 

The Boston Singing Club during its 
career gave concerts at which were heard 
opera choruses, seldom or never given on 
the operatic stage in this country, original 
works by American composers and other 
compositions not usually presented by a 
singing society. Two well remembered 
performances were of Chadwick’s “Noel” 
and Horatio Parker’s “Wanderer’s Psalm.” 
For some of the works presented special 
translations were made by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. 

Included in the gift to the Conservatory 
are several works from the private library 
of the late Carl Zerrahn. Programs in 
raised type are an interesting reminder of 
the Singing Club’s custom of inviting to 
its concerts the students of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind. 

The gift adds value to the New England 
Conservatory’s system of three working 
libaries: The Conservatory library proper 
devoted to the standard literature of mu- 
sic: the choral library, the basis of which 
is the great library of the famous Boylston 
Club and its successors, the Boston Sing- 
ers, given to the Conservatory through the 
generosity of George L. Osgood, and the 
orchestral library, containing scores and 
complete orchestral parts for the use of 
the Conservatory Orchestra. W. H. L. 





Sousa and Fuller Sisters Welcomed in 
Providence Concerts 


ProvipeNnce, R. I1.—On Friday afternoon 
and evening two recitals of English, Scot- 
tish and Trish folk songs were given by the 
Misses Dorothy, Rosalind and Cynthia 
Fuller, of Fngland, at the Churchill House, 
under the auspices of the Rhode Island 
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SALT LAKE QUINTET OFFERS FINE CHAMBER MUSIC 








Salt Lake’s Resident Quintet, Composed of Arthur Freber, George Groneman, Squire 
Coop, Alfred Press and Otto King 


ALT LAKE CITY, Oct. 15.—Last night 
witnessed one of the most artistic suc- 
cesses ever achieved by Salt Lake musicians 
when the Salt Lake Quintet opened its 
second season. The quintet is composed of 
Arthur Freber, first violin; George Grone- 
man, second violin; Squire Coop, piano; 
Alfred Press, viola, and Otto King, ’cello. 
The audience, composed of the most dis- 
criminating music lovers of the city, warm- 
ly expressed its appreciation. The pro- 


gram consisted of Svendsen’s Quartet, op. 
1; the Brahms Quintet, op. 14, and Dvorak’s 
Quartet, op. 96. 

Herbert Salinger and Lucille May 
Franke, under whose management the 
quintet appears, announce three other 
chamber concerts to be given during the 
Winter. Under the same management 
Mme. Schumann-Heink sings here next 
Monday night, and at later dates Harold 
Bauer and Fritz Kreisler will appear. 

EF. M. C. 


a 





Association of Working Women’s Clubs. 
In Infantry Hall on Wednesday after- 
noon and evening John Philip Sousa and 
his band gave concerts, with an especially 
large audience in the evening. Features 
were the new Sousa march, “From Maine 
to Oregon,” and his suite, “The American 
Maid.” The solosits were Virginia Root, 
soprano, Margel Gluck, violinist, and Her 
bert L. Clarke, cornetist. G, F. HH. 


First Hearing of “Annabel Lee” at 
People’s Symphony Concert 


The first of the series of People’s Sym 
phony Concerts will be held on Sunday 
afternoon, November 9, at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, and on the following evening at 
Cooper Union Hall, the chamber concert 
course will begin with the Margulies Trio. 
Frank Ormsby, tenor, will provide the first 
public hearing of Dunn’s setting of “An 
nabel Lee,” for tenor and orchestra, at the 
November oth concert. when Sara Guro 
witsch, ‘cellist, will play Goltermann’s A 
Minor Concerto 


Mme. Bell-Ranske Finds Worthy Musi- 
cal Talent During Baltimore Visit 


BaLTIMoRE, Mp., Oct. 25.—Madame Jutta 
Bell-Ranske, the Norwegian lecturer of 
note, who though busy with her profession 
has found time to advance the cause of 
music in this country by having formed the 
so-called “New Assembly of New York,” 
an organization intended to bring recogni 
tion to the American musician, has been 
spending some time in Baltimore explain 
ing her mission and searching for local 
talent both creative and executive. She 


has interested herself in behalf of the ef- 
forts of Wilberforce G. Owst, a former 
critic of the Baltimore Sun, and plans to 
have some of his compositions given a 
Metropolitan hearing. Anna Baugher, a 
local contralto of promise, too, has come 
under the notice of Mme. Bell-Ranske, and 
it has been decided to have this singer ap 
pear before the Assembly on December 
18%. The New Assembly salon is located 
at the Plaza Hotel, New York. David 
Bispham is the honorary president, and 
Rudolph Ganz is the honorary vice-presi 
dent. The membership of the association 
comprises many prominent musicians. 
y. <5 


Calgary Orchestra Announces Programs 
and Soloists 


CALGARY, ALBERTA, CAN., Oct. 22.—The 
new Calgary Symphony Orchestra began 
rehearsals for its first season yesterday and 
Conductor Max Weil has already arranged 
most of the programs to take place one 
each month following the opening on 
November 10. The symphony at the first 
concert will be Haydn’s “Militaire,” and 
there will be works by Weber, Massenet 
and Dvorak. There will be no soloist on 
this occasion, but at the second concert, 
December 6, George Harris, tenor, of New 
York, will be heard. Mme. Cornelia Rider 
Possart, the distinguished pianist, will ap 
pear at the third concert, January 19, and 
Marie Caslova, the violinist, at the fourth, 
February 16. Rowland FE. Leach, a gradu- 
ate of the Yale School of Music, has been 
appointed concertmaster of the orchestra 
Calgary claims to be the only town of 80,000 
population on the continent that can boast 
a full-fledged symphony orchestra. 


FINDS INDIAN AIRS USED 
AS ORCHESTRAL THEMES 


Frances Densmore Describes Work with 
Smithsonian Institution in Her 
Detroit Lecture-Recitals 





Detroit, Micu., Oct. 30—Frances Dens- 
more, of the Bureau of Ethnology, Smith- 
sonian Institution, at Washington, gave a 
lecture recital in Detroit on October 19, at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Johns- 
ton. Her subject was “The Study of an 
Indian Song,” and she sang Chippewa and 
Sioux songs which she had collected for the 


United States Government, with Sophie 
Clarke, the coloratura soprano, wearing 
a handsome Indian costume. The lecture 


was extremely interesting to students of 
primitive music, and also to those inter- 
ested in its application to the latest Amer- 
ican orchestral music, developed by Carl 
Busch, of Kansas City, in his beautiful 
“Chippewa Vision,” and Heinrich Hammer, 
of Washington, in his big rhapsody for or- 
chestra, “Sioux Indian Sun Dance.” Both 
of these compositions use as themes songs 
collected by Miss Densmore. 

\t the request of Mrs. James Stanton 
Park, whose guest she was while in De- 
troit, Miss Densmore gave a popular talk 
to the Young People’s Musicale at the 
Twentieth Century Club, on Sunday after- 
noon, singing quaint Indian songs and tell- 
ing stories connected with her work, again 
with Miss Clarke’s assistance 

Miss Densmore left for Washington Sun- 
day night, where she will be engaged at 
her office in the Smithsonian Institution 
analyzing and transcribing into musical no- 
tation her phonographic records of Sioux 
music, collected this year. Miss Densmore 
is amply qualified as cellector of Indian 
themes for big orchestral works, having 
studied for years with J. K. Paine, Carl 
Baermann, Leopold Godowsky and others, 
while Prof. Fillmore and Alice Fletcher 
were her early instructors in Indian music. 


Conductor Jacchia and National Canadian 
Opera Singers Arrive 


\rriving in New York from Europe, Oc- 
tober 30, on the Mayestic, were three mem- 
bers of the Canadian National Opera 
Company, Luisa Villani, soprano; Giovanni 
Martino, basso, and Agide Jacchia, director 
general of the company. They are on their 
way to Montreal, Que., for the opening of 
the season. Miss Villani, who off the sta,ze 
is Mrs. Baldresco Baldreschi, sang at the 
Metropolitan two years ago. 
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BERLIN FINALLY HEARS SAIN1-SAENS 





Composer Has His Wish and Conducts ‘‘Samson” Unexpurgated— 
Nikisch Makes ‘‘Symphonia Tragica” of the Late Felix Draeseke 
Feature of Philharmonic Concerts 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, October 16, 1913. 

AINT-SAENS has at last conducted his 
“Samson et Dalila” at the Royal Op- 
era. The composer has had his wish, the 
Kaiser has seen his wish fulfilled and the 
Intendantur has conceded to the wishes of 
the composer, thanks to the imperial com- 
mand, with all the grace that behooves a 
court official On Tuesday, the 14th, the 
French master conducted the performance 
before an almost full house, to which the 
presence of the Empress and court and 
diplomatic representatives added brilliancy. 
Naturally the interesting feature of the 
evening was Saint-Saéns himself, who had 
his way and conducted without the much- 
mooted cuts. These cuts occurred in the 
first act and were without any vital signifi- 
cance. But it is amusing to note how a 
part of the Berlin press now feels author- 
ized to break a lance in behalf of the Gen- 
eralintendantur which came oft second best 
in this controversy. These writers take 
pains to emphasize that the cuts in ques- 
tion were very appropriate and that the 
first act, unexpurgated, seems unbearably 


monotonous. The other faction frankly 
admits that the cuts scarcely bore a vital 
relationship to the performance. 

One gained the impression from the work 
of the orchestra and chorus that there had 
been very careful rehearsing. A superb 
Dalila in splendid voice, Margarete Ober, 
rose to unusual heights in the scene of se- 
duction in the second act. Rudolf Berger, 
as Samson, also surpassed himself, at least 
during the first and second acts, while 
losing something toward the end in dra- 
matic emphasis. The French master’s per- 
formance as conductor was especially con- 
spicuous in the rhythmical exactitude and 
the compelling grandeur of the climaxes, 
pre-eminently in the second act. Undoubt- 
edly the presence of the Empress and the 
court circles prevented the manifestation 
of that warmth of enthusiasm that was felt 
and that the occasion called for. Let us 
hope that Saint-Saéns interpreted the sub- 
dued atmosphere that prevailed throughout 
the evening in the proper sense and not as 
a lack of appreciation of his value. 
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Monday evening saw this season’s first 
Philharmonic concert, under Arthur Nik- 
isch, with Elena Gerhardt as soloist. The 
introductory number, Felix Draeseke’s 
“Symphonia Tragica” in C, awakened con- 
siderable interest, possibly more in view of 
the composer’s death last February than be- 
cause of any artistic inspiration it repre- 
sented. 

It is well known that modern music with 
all its eccentricities marred Draeseke’s 
faith in the future of the musical art and 
caused him to retire more and more within 
himself. In Draeseke, intellect, or pos- 
sibly, if I may term it so, a feeling for tact 
in art, dominated inspiration and impulse. 
And this peculiarity in the man’s nature is 
clearly reflected in his writing. It is intel- 
lectual, brilliant, sharply pointed but rarely 
appeals to the emotional sense. The “Sym- 
phonia Tragica” appeals to our understand- 
ing, but never are we carried away in it 
by flights of artistic fancy. 

Nikisch devoted himself to his task with 
all possible energy and the result was a 
performance of such analytical clearness 
as is rarely accorded a work so little 
known. There followed three Italian songs 
with orchestra, splendidly interpreted by 
Elena Gerhardt, who, as an artist, has un- 
doubtedly improved since last year. The 
timbre of her soprano has always been 
rarely sympathetic to the writer. But I 
was markedly impressed by her artistic 
style on Monday. 

Nikisch’s rendering of Gluck’s dance of 
the Furies from “Orpheus and Eurydice” 
was finely spirited. Of the three songs by 
Strauss that followed, “Morgen” aroused 
jubilant enthusiasm for which the credit 
must be divided between the concertmaster, 
Julius Thornberg, and the singer. Mr. 
Thornberg’s violin obbligato was an ar- 
tistically splendid performance. Very few 
orchestras can pride themselves upon hav- 
ing a concertmaster so gifted as Thornberg. 

I have heard the concluding number, 
Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel,” more effect- 
ively, shall I say more impetuously, inter- 
preted by Strauss himself. The usual 
crowded house was in evidence. 

Ernst Kraus, of the Royal Opera, gave 
his only song recital Tuesday in Beethoven 
Hall before a good-sized audience. Re- 
liably accompanied by Conductor Carl Besl 
of the Opera, he sang a group of standard 
songs with considerably more reserve than 
I had given him credit for. There were 
moments when the enchanting chest pianis- 
simo of his tenor made one regret that this 
remarkably magnificent material has never 
received the training it deserved. 


Decision Expected In Weingartner Suit 


On November 20 the world will hear the 
final decision in the much advertised law 
suit of Weingartner vs. Count von Huel- 
sen, the Intendant of the Royal Opera. As 
will be remembered, Weingartner brought 
suit against von Huelsen for accusing him 
of “breach of contract.” 

Eva Bruhn, a pupil of George Fergusson 
of Berlin, was heard at her own concert in 
the Sing Academy last night, Thursday. 
The young lady evinced considerable taste 
and vocal schooling in spite of the fact that 
she was apparentlv laboring under the ef- 
fects of an indisposition. Ably accom- 
panied by Prof. Robert Kahn, the young 
singer’ sang three groups of songs by 
Brahms and H. Wolff, attracting atten- 
tion especially by her intelligence and ar- 
tistic style. O. P. Jacos. 





Wagnerian Conductor a Wily Poker 


Player 


There has not been forgotten a cele- 
brated occasion on board a steamer, when 
Alfred Hertz, the Wagnerian conductor at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, was play- 
ing poker and found himself in the legit- 
‘mate possession of four aces. 

For purposes merely strategical the wily 
musician drew another card. Lo! It was 
another ace. Dr. Hertz usually ends the 
story here, save for the philosophical com- 
ment: “Once I was so rich that I was 
poor.” But of late. says the New York 


Telegraph, he has had another adventure . 


with cards, and he enjoyed this one, too. 
Be it said, in preface, that, like the founders 
of the house of Rothschild, Dr. Hertz hon- 
ored Frankfort by choosing to be born 
there. 

He was playing then a few weeks ago in 
his paternal home, with Roessler, the au- 
thor of “The Five Frankfurters,” an 
amiable comedy dealing with the earlier 
days of the house of Rothschild. 

The sustained and all too successful bril- 
liance of Dr. Hertz’s poker playing aston- 
ished, confused and almost ruined the dra- 
matic author. After the victory of the 
tenth or twelfth overpowering hand Herr 
Roessler arose and said: “I made some- 
thing like a fortune out of ‘The Five 
Frankfurters.’ I shall be thundered and 
lightninged if I lose it all on a sixth.” 

“Achtung! gentlemen of the orchestra. 
Act III., number 26, and will the first flute 
note that in the tenth measure the note is 
a double-sharp? Now zusammen, taking 
time frém your Uncle Alfred.” 





HOFMANN’S NEWARK RECITAL 





Pianist Heard at His Best—Mme. Arra)l 
in Concert with Tenor 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 25.—In Josef Hof- 
mann’s appearance on October 23 he was 
greeted by a representative audience which 
found the noted pianist at his best. The 
Liszt B minor Sonata was played superbly 
and perhaps the Chopin group was played 
even better. On enthusiastic recalls at those 
of the concert Mr. Hofmann added the 
Chopin Nocturne’ in B Major and _ the 
Waltzes in E and A Flat Major. Even 
after this concession the audience was loth 
to leave the hall. 

A large audience attended the concert at 
Krueger Auditorium last Tuesday evening 
by Blanche Arrol and Renato Troy, tenor. 
The artists had the assistance of a small 
orchestra under Leo Straglione. Mme. 
Arral was heard most effectively in the 
“Polonaise” from “Mignon,” the Waltz 
from “Roméo et Juliette.” Besides these 
pleasing offerings she was compelled to 
sing two additional numbers. 

Mr. Troy scored with several arias, and 
together with Mme, Arral a duet from 
Mozart’s “Magic Flute” and Méaillart’s 
“Les Dragons de Villars.” 

Announcement has been made of three 
concerts by the Kneisel Quartet in Newark 
on Wednesday evenings, December 3, Feb- 
ruary 4 and March 18. This will be the 
Kneisels’ sixth season in Newark. In pre- 
vious seasons the quartet was under the 
local management of P. Gunther, but this 
year it is under the local management of 
Mrs. M. S. Kuhn. S. W. 





THE SIBELIUS CODA 





A Service That Pietro Floridia Per- 
formed for Maud Powell 


Maud Powell is the pioneer violinist who 
first let America hear the Sibelius, Tschai- 
kowsky and Dvorak concertos. Speaking 
of her production of the Sibelius concerto 
a few years back, according to W. B. Chase 
in the New York Evening Sun, Miss 
Powell said the other day that when she 
received the Finnish composer’s work the 
blotted manuscript was almost illegible. 
The coda, a part of special importance to 
the solo player, did not seem to fit. Sibe- 
lius had apparently wearied of his musical 
ideas. He dismissed them as you would 
scold a naughty child. Miss Powell was in 
Cleveland at the time. After her concert 
she sat at supper at her hotel, when a local 
composer sent in his card. 

It was the same Pietro Floridia who 
recently conducted a new Italian symphony 
society in New York. 

“Pardon, Madame,” said Mr. Floridia, 
“but will you not let me have the manu- 
script of the concerto you played to-night, 
to see if I can improve the coda passage 
for you?” Miss Powell was willing, but 
the time was short. She was leaving at ten 
o’clock the next day. 

Floridia took the music. 
next morning he appeared. The ink was 
still damp on his added pages. The man 
had sat up all night, and not only that but 
he had so absorbed Sibelius’s ideas and 
musical style that the concerto and new 
coda, when the violinist played them over, 
seemed as if created by one mind. 


At the train 
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The “proof of the pudding” was to come. 
Dr. Carl Muck had arranged to produce 
the concerto in Boston, and he asked for 
extra rehearsals, owing to its difficulty. 
One chance was seized when the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra happened to be in 
— York. Miss Powell spoke of the new 
coda. 

“I never approve,” said Dr, Muck, coldly, 
“of changing a man’s work.’ However, he 
took both manuscripts to look over. 

Following the band to Boston a few days 
later, Miss Powell drove direct to Sym- 
phony Hall. As she stepped to the soloist’s 
place on the stage, Muck looked down 
from the conductor’s platform. He smiled. 

“We play the new coda,” he said. 





A MASSENET HOBBY 





Composer Was Passionately Fond of 
Beautiful Bookbindings 


In the recently published recollections of 
Massenet a story is told, says the Ham- 
burger Nachrichten, illustrating the com- 
poser’s passionate admiration for beautiful 
bindings. Not a week passed without a 
visit from him to his bookbinder, when he 
brought a new book or a new edition to be 
bound. In the course of time he and his 
bookbinder became the best of friends, and 
when Massenet arrived the talk was at first 
of everything on earth except the real ob- 
ject of his visit. 

“Look here!”’ Massenet would say even- 
tually, giving the man the volume to be 
bound. 

“Splendid!” replied the bookbinder, and 
then for his customer and friend he would 
devise some fresh wonder in the art of 
binding. 

One morning Massenet suddenly learned 


that his friend was giving up business. He - 


hurried to his shop. “Heavens! Is it true 
you are leaving Paris?” he asked. 
“Why, certainly; I have bought a 
charming little country house near Nantes.” 
“What! A country house! And in the 
provinces!” And he added sadly: “Ah! 
my poor friend, I am partly responsible 


for that.” 





Wagenhals & Kremer have engaged 
the Theodore Bendix String Quartet to 
supply entracte music during the run of 
“After Five” at the Fulton Theater, New 
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Prima Donna 
of 


Royal Opera in 
Munich 


European Press Comments 
on several great 
performances: 


MUNICH 


“ . . The lofty, noble soprano 
of Maude Fay (who sang the Don- 
na Anna aria from ‘Don Giovanni’ 
in place of Mme. Fremstad on ac- 
count of the latter’s illness) gives 
ever-recurring cause for our ad- 
miration of its charm and supple- 
ness.” 


ZWEIBRUECKEN 


In the engagement of 
Miss Maude Fay the management 
secured a rarely gifted artist. Her 
warm rich voice overcame all dif- 
ficulties with playful ease. The 
ringing upper register, the full, low 
tones and the beautiful and per- 
fectly placed middle register go to 
make up a voice of rare charm.” 


é 


COLOGNE 
“. . . Miss Maude Fay—the 
admirable Elsa in Lohengrin— 


was an ‘Elizabeth’ verily touched 
by the celestial grace. It were 


hardly possible to sing and act. 


this rdle (one of the most beautiful 
in existence) with a more noble 
sentiment or in a more taking man- 
ner. The ‘prayer’ of the third act, 
as interpreted by her, leaves an im- 
pression of an unforgettable art of 
poignant emotions and true mysti- 
cism.” 








MELBA AND KUBELIK 
BREAK ALL RECORDS 


Hippodrome Concert in New York 
Takes in $10,096 —An Enthusi- 
astic Throng 


With more than 6,000 persons crowded 
into every seat and every available inch of 
standing room, the joint appearance of 
Mme. Melba and Jan Kubelik at the New 
York Hippodrome on Sunday evening last 
was a record event. At 8.15 the entrance 
was filled with a steady throng which 
poured through the four doors into the au- 
ditorium until 8.30, when the concert be- 
gan. Long before that time the house had 
been sold out. And so were the four hun- 


dred and fifty seats on the stage which 
Manager Loudon Charlton had _ wisely 
placed there the evening before. The box- 
office receipts touched $10,096, fully fifteen 
hundred more than any attraction ever pre- 
sented at the house. Good reason, then, 
for the beaming countenances of Loudon 
Charlton, who was to be seen in the foyer, 
John H. Bacon of the Charlton staff and 
Howard E. Potter, treasurer of the “Melba- 
Kubelik Tour.” 

Difficult indeed was the problem of ar- 
ranging a“program which might be heard 
to advantage with piano accompaniment in 
so vast an auditorium. Yet this was sur- 
mounted along with the other problems. 
The two great stars had the assistance of 
Edmund Burke, an excellent baritone, who 
ingratiated himself in his audience’s favor 
in the Diaz “Benvenuto Cellini” aria, add- 
ing as an extra to it Edward German’s 
“Rolling Down to Rio” and Moussorgsky’s 
“Mephistofeles Song,” to which he was 
obliged to add two supplementary numbers, 
d’Hardelot’s “Because” and another. Mr. 
Burke made a genuine success, his resonant 
baritone, which he handles well, with tem- 
peramental feeling, being applauded to the 
echo. 

For the numbers offered by Mme. Melba 
and Mr. Kubelik there was no end of ap- 
plause. The diva sang Handel’s florid 
“L’Allegro—Il Penseroso” with all the vo- 
cal fluency that a mistress of colorature 
possesses. Mozart’s “Il Re Pastore” aria, 
with Mr. Kubelik supplying an obbligato, 
was a model of how Mozart should be sung 
and the commonplaceness of Arditi’s “Se 
Saran Rose” was almost hidden in the 
buoyant performance the singer gave it. 
The youthfulness of the prima donna’s 
voice was marveled at by all who heard her 
and enthusiasm ran riot after each number. 
The audience, which gave evidence of con- 
taining encore fiends aplenty, got two ex- 
tras after each regular item, after the first, 
Landon Ronald’s “Down in the Forest” and 





a good setting of “John Anderson, M 
Joe,” then the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,’ 
Tosti’s “Goodbye,” sung as only Melba can 
sing it, “Comin’ thro’ the Rye” and a little 
song, for which the singer seated herself 
at the piano and in which she took her 
leave. The reception accorded_the singer 
showed that the younger generation which 
listened to the concert had been told by 
its parents of the wonderful days when 
the operas of Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti 
and the younger Verdi had an interpreter 
at our Metropolitan which made them pop- 
ular with audiences in a way that has never 
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Record-Breaking Box-Office Statement 
of the Melba-Kubelik Concert in New 
York Sunday Night 


been repeated. That interpreter was Nel- 
lie Melba. 

Paganini’s Concerto in D Major, a group 
containing the Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave 
Maria,” Dvorak’s Humoreske, op. 1o1, No. 
7, and Hubay’s “Zephir” and the Wieniaw- 
ski “Souvenir de Moscou” were played by 
Mr. Kubelik in his familiar style. The 
present season has not found him exactly 
in his best form, though there is no deny- 
ing his ability to win his audience’s favor 
at his every appearance. There was deaf- 
ening applause for him, causing him to add 
among other encores the Schumann 
“Abendlied” on muted strings and a bril- 
liant “tangoesque” Spanish dance. 

Gabriel Lapierre was an able accom- 
panist for the soloists, while Marcel Moyse 
acquitted himself with credit of the flute 
obbligato in the Handel air. A, W. K. 





Verdi as a Farmer 


Verdi not only improved Italian opera, he 
also was one of the pioneers of intensive 
farming in Italy. “Thanks to his innova- 
tions,” says a writer in the London Field, 
“he was able to inspire respect by making 
farming pay, though it is not so clear that 
he inspired affection in the same degree, 
and his reputation as an employer is that of 
a man who was just, but exacting and 
severe. To the indolent, indeed, he was a 
‘terror, for he was a man of his hands 
and.-a mighty boxer, quick-tempered, and 
always ready to give a taste of his prowess 
to those who ‘answered back’ when he 
reprimanded them for idleness or incom- 
petence. He was, however, a man of large 
views and wide outlook, who followed the 
progress of agriculture in other countries, 
and his frequent introduction of up-to-date 
improvements did much to enrich the cor 
ner of the peninsula in which he resided.” 





Mme. Fiqué in Brooklyn Operetta 


Mme, Katherine Noack Fiqué scored a 
notable vocal and dramatic success in the 
title rdle of “The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment,” which was given by the Brooklyn 
Sangerbund at Sangerbund Hall on Octo- 
ber 26. Alfred Osterland, as Scipio, and 
Max Voetter, as the Tyrolean lover, also 
gave creditable performances. It was the 
opening event of the Sangerbund’s season 
and an orchestral concert preceded the op- 
eretta. The latter was written from Doni- 
zetti’s opera by Demetrius Schurtz. 





Lydia Lindgren and Giacomo Guinsburg 
Sing at Fulda Banquet 


Lydia Lindgren, the Swedish mezzo-so- 
prano, and Giacomo Guinsburg, the Rus- 
sian baritone, both artists of merit, were 
received with much enthusiasm, at a ban- 
quet given in honor of Dr. Ludwig Fulda, 
the German poet and dramatist, at the 
Hotel Majestic. New York, on Thursday 





evening, October 30. They sang the 
“Stanchezza” duet from “Il Travatore” 
with much charm and beauty of voice and 
gave as an encore “In Schénen Jugend- 
tagen,” from “Der Evangelimann.” 





Grand opera would not be as immune as 
it is to the attacks of the uplifters of stage 
morality if it were sung in English.— 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 





Maria Kousnietzoff, the Russian soprano, 
is now singing at the Opéra Comique, 
Paris. 


NEW DIRECTOR FOR 
THE PARIS OPERA 


Jacques Rouches Appointed, as 
Messager Resigns—To Banish 
German Music 





Paris, Oct. 30.—André Messager has re- 
signed as director of the Paris Opéra, and 
coincident with the action he has taken is 
the announcement made _ to-day that 
Jacques Rouches, a wealthy banker, pub- 
lisher and theatrical producer, has been ap- 


‘ pointed director by the Sub-Secretary of 


Fine Arts. The term of the Messager- 
Broussan régime does not expire until the 
end of next year and the appointment of 
M. Rouches, which is for seven years, is 
supposed to take effect at that time. Ca- 
mille Chevillard will be associated with M. 
Rouches as musical director. 

In his letter of resignation to the Min- 
istry of Fine Arts M. Messager writes: 

“My dignity will no longer allow me to 
continue in office. I will remind you that 
already I have tendered my resignation 
twice Owing to incompatibility of charac- 
ter between my associate and myself. 

“My term of office will not expire for 
fourteen months. At a moment when a 
scandalous affair with which I have noth- 
ing to do tends to throw discredit on the 
present administration you relieve me of 
my functions.” 

M. Messager has been director of the 
Opéra almost six years. His _ retirement 
may interfere with the production of “Par- 
sifal” in January. 

M. Rouches has long been prominent in 
the theatrical and musical life of Paris. 
He took over the management of one of 
the theaters in the Batignolles quarter six 
or seven years ago. and produced many 
famous plays, including several by Bernard 
Shaw. He sublet this theater when it be- 
came apparent that he would be made di 
rector of the Opéra. 

In a statement that he gave out to-night 
M. Rouches says he intends t® eliminate 
the German element from the Paris Opéra 
and to devote the institution entirely to 
French operas, singers and scenic painters. 

M. Chevillard is a composer of standing 
and the director of the famous Lamoureux 
Concerts. 


Messager Challenges Broussan to a Duel 


Paris, Nov. 2.—André Messager, who 
resigned last Friday as director of the 
Paris Opéra, has challenged Louis Brous- 
san, his erstwhile associate in the manage- 
ment of that institution, to a duel. Mes- 
sager and Broussan have been at odds dur- 
ing almost their entire administration. The 
former has been the artistic director and 
the latter has had charge of the business 
side. In 1908 both resigned and demanded 
the position of sole director, but the Min- 
istry succeeded in persuading them to re 
turn to their posts. 





The Baltimore Choir Bureau, Frederick 
R. Huber, manager, has filled the following 
important positions during the past month: 
Mrs. Frank Moltz, alto, “mmanuel Epis- 
copal Church; Edith Robinson, soprano, 
Roland Park Methodist Church; Charles 
N. Benson, tenor, Emmanuel Episcopal 
Church; Stuart LeCompte, baritone, United 
3rethren Church; Kathleen Williams, so- 
prano, Emmanuel Episcopal Church; Mary 
M. Hogg, organist, Jackson Square Lu- 
theran Church. 
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Recital at the Malkin School 


Of unusual merit was the pupils’ recital 
given Sunday afternoon at the Malkin 
Music School. Although the school has 
been organized only two months, the en- 
rollment has already gone beyond the one 
hundred mark. Together with the other 
branches of music, special interest is being 
centered on the ’cello department, which is 
under the direction of V. Dubinsky. 

Manfred Malkin, director of the school 
and instructor of the piano, has organized 
a special ensemble class which meets twice 
a week and is free to all pupils of the 
school. In addition Mr. Malkin intends 
giving weekly recitals throughout the year. 

The recital included piano, violin and 
’cello selections. The piano numbers were 
the Mozart Sonata in A Major, by Clara 
Gelb; the Liszt “Fantasie Hongroise,” by 
Lillian Kaplan, and Mr. Malkin at the sec- 
ond piano; the Mendelssohn “Capriccio 
Brilliant” by Pauline Flasterstein and Mr. 
Malkin at the second piano; and the Liszt 
“Polonaise” by Ada Becker. Miss Becker 
is a graduate pupil and assistant to Mr. 
Malkin and on December 7 will give a re- 
cital in the A£olian Hall. J. Rittenband, 
pupil of A. Volpe in violin, rendered Wil- 
helmj’s arrangement of the Schubert “Ave 
Maria” and Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de 
Moscou,” to which he was forced to re- 
spond with the “Caprice Viennois” by 
Kreisler. 


J. Tucker, cellist, gave the “Romance” 
and “Tarantelle” by Gultermann. 
all ALS 
x * * 
Engagements for Pupils of Guilmant Organ 
School 


Church committees are in frequent com- 
munication with Dr. William C. Carl, who 
during the past week has been successful 
in placing two of the students from the 
Guilmant Organ School. Herman F. Sie- 
wert, who recently came to New York from 
Kalamazoo, Mich., has been engaged as or- 
ganist of Christ Episcopal Church at Pel- 
ham Manor, N. Y., to fill the vacancy 


‘caused by the resignation of George E. 


Miller, 

Joseph Butler Tallmadge, a _ post-grad- 
uate of the school, has been engaged as 
organist and choirmaster of the Episcopal 
Church at Garrison-on-the-Hudson. Both 
churches have boy choirs. Mr. Tallmadge 
has also been engaged to conduct classes in 
music in the public schools. 

The annual series of lectures at the 
school by Thomas Whitney Surette will in- 
troduce the following subjects for the sea- 
son: November 14, “Church Music and Its 
Relation to Worship”; November 20, 
“Handel and His Oratorios”; December 4, 
“Johann Sebastian Bach”; December 12, 
“How to Listen to Music”; December 109, 
“Opera, Past and Present.” 

The classes at the Guilmant School are 
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filled this season with students from all 
parts of the country who are here to study 
the Guilmant method of organ-playing with 
Dr. Carl, as well as the various theoretical 
subjects under Clement R. Gale, Warren 
R. Hedden, the Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield 
and the other members of the faculty. 





TO PLAY BUSCH MEMORIAL 


St. Louis Symphony Promises Siegfried 
“Death Music” in First Concert 


St. Louis, Oct. 30—There will be a 
“memorial number” in honor of Adolphus 
Busch at the first concert of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra. It will be a num- 
ber of which Mr. Busch was very fond, 
and his widow requested that it be played 
at his funeral a week or two ago. Condi- 
tions and.the magnitude of the work pre- 
vented Mr. Zach from acceding to the re- 
quest, and for that reason it will be given 
the first place on Saturday evening’s pro- 
gram. It is the Siegfried “Death Music” 
from “Die G6étterdammerung.” 

There will be a strange similarity about 
the opening programs of ,the symphony 
orchestras of Boston, Chicago and St. 
Louis in the 1913-14 season. Two num- 
bers, namely, Brahms’s “Academic” over- 
ture and Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony 
will be played by Dr. Carl Muck in Boston, 
Frederick Stock in Chicago and Mr. Zach 
in St. Louis. 

The opening of the will of the late 
Adolphus Busch last week was fraught 
with national interest, as Mr. Busch made 
specific provisions for various philan- 
thropies only and left his executors wide 
latitude for the continuance of those inter- 
ests to which he had dedicated his leisure 
and his artistic judgment. It is not, of 
course, afinounced, but nevertheless be- 
lieved, that should the St. Louis opera 
house project be revived that the Busch 
estate will not be found lacking in his sup- 
port. 

A newly organized vocal club called The 


Westminster Octet, which is under the di- | 


rection of Christian H. Stock, delighted a 
large audience at Union, Mo., last Satur- 
day evening. The octet consists of Eliza- 
beth K. Maus and Matilda Knoeller, so- 
pranos; Louise Schroder and Ella Stocke, 
altos; J. P. Stocke and F. H. P. Wellpott, 
tenors, and H. R. Shepherd and W. H. 


Becker, bassos. 
B.. Ww. G 


Mr. Guinsbourg Replies to Mr. Salzinger 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA. 

In MusicaL AMERICA, issue of October 
25, there appeared in the “Readers’ Col- 
umn” a letter from Mr. Salzinger, baritone 
with the Grand Opera Company of Canada, 
in which he denies that he was my pupil. 
This statement was brought about by an 
article that appeared in your paper the 
week previous, in which I mentioned Mr. 
Salzinger, among others, as being a pupil 
of mine, To offer proof that he has been 
under my instruction is what prompts me 
to write this letter. 

Mr. Salzinger was a pupil of mine all 
last Winter and Summer, until he was en- 
gaged as leading baritone by the Montreal 
Opera Company; in fact, Mr. Salzinger 
has been under my tutelage ever since he 
came to America, about two or two and 
one-half years. 

The facts above set forth are within the 
intimate knowledge of many people, promi- 
nent in the musical world, who will be glad 
to attest thereto; also pupils who were 
present when he was taking lessons from 
me. Yours truly, 

GIACOME GUINSBOURG. 

New York, Nov. I, 1913. 





Tolmanina Trio Heard by Club Audi- 
ence in Massachusetts 


SUMMERVILLE, Mass., Oct. 31.—The Tol- 
manina Trio, Elizabeth Stanley, violinist; 
Myra Winslow, pianist, and Laura Tolman, 
‘cellist, assisted by Bessie Talbot Salmon, 
soprano, gave a recital for the Summerville 
Woman’s Club last week. There was a 
large and interested audience. The num- 
bers played by the trio included: Allegro, 
from Trio, Arthur Foote, Tolmanina Trio; 
Andante from Ballet “Egyptian,” Luigini; 
“Merrymaker’s Dance,” German; “The 
Gypsy Caravan,” Langley; Molto allegro ed 
agitato, Mendelssohn, Tolmanina Trio. 





Dr. Richardson Appointed Calvary Bap- 
tist Church Organist 


Announcement was made on November 
1 that Dr. A. Madeley Richardson had been 
appointed organist and choirmaster of Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, in West Fifty-seventh 
street, New York, to succeed the late Prof. 
Edward Morris Bowman. Dr. Richardson 
is an Englishman, educated at Oxford, and 
is a writer on the subject of church music. 
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FARRAR HEROINE OF BOSTON CONCERTS 





Heard in Recital with Boston Symphony—New York Philharmonic 
Appears, With Kreisler Soloist—-Weird Scenery for Pavlowa 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston St., 
Boston, November 2, 1913. 


HE talk of the town during the last 
week has been the singing of Geral- 

dine Farrar at her song recital in Sym- 
phony Hall on the afternoon of October 
22, and as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra on the 25th and 26th. 
When she sang with the orchestra Miss 
Farrar was suffering from a cold to such 
an extent that she could hardly speak in 
back of the stage. And yet, thanks to her 
mentality and her control of her tones, she 
has seldom if ever sung here to better ad- 
vantage. Her music was the recitative 
“Temerari” and the air “Come scoglio” 
from Act III of Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte,” 
the two songs which Wagner composed as 


sketches from “Tristan”’—‘“Im .Treibhaus” 
and “Traume”—and also his “Schmerzen.” 
These songs were sung by Miss Farrar 
with an exquisite restraint, a subdued in- 
tensity, in a poetic manner which made the 
occasion unforgettable. :, 

The orchestral music of the day was the 
Symphony of Mozart, in the key of E 
Flat, which is known to every one; two 
useless novelties by Max Schillings, re- 
spectively titled “Greeting to the Sea” and 
“Sea-Morning,” and Weber’s “Jubilee” 
Overture. When the overture closed with 
that tune which was called by the Germans 
of Saxony “Heil dir im Siegerkranz,” by 
the English “God Save the King,” and 
Americans, “My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” 
the audience, not having read its program 
notes, and therefore being unaware that 
the tune in Weber’s mind was called “Heil 
dir im Siegerkranz,” rose to its feet and 
remained standing until the overture came 
to an end. And what an empty overture 
it is! Why are not such things shelved 
permanently? The music of Weber that 
is still fit for the concert room consists of 
three overtures—those to ‘“Euryanthe,” 
“Oberon” and “Freischiitz.” 

In her recital, Miss Farrar engrossed her 
hearers by her grasp of the finest meanings 
of the lyrics that she undertook to inter- 
pret. She can create atmosphere in a few 
syllables. In the songs of more intimate 
nature she was supremely artistic. In 
songs such as Handel’s “O Had I Jubal’s 
Lyre” she was less successful, but in all 
things she was the maturing and excep- 
tionally interesting artist. The audience 
packed Symphony Hall to its very limit. 

This afternoon in Symphony Hall the 
Philharmonic Society of New York, Josef 
Stransky, conductor, and Fritz Kreisler, 
violinist, held forth, again to a capacity 
house. Mr. Kreisler played the Bruch G 
Minor Concerto. The orchestral composi- 
tions were the Wagner “Rienzi” Overture, 
Strauss’s tone-poem, “Death and Trans- 
figuration,” and Tschaikowsky’s Fifth 
Symphony. Mr. Kreisler made an out- 


moded composition fresh: and vigorous 
again. Passages that had been merely or- 
namental were full.of. meaning. Passages 
that in the hands of the average violinist 
are but opportunities for display became 
virile and dramatic in character. Mr. 
Kreisler’s tone and technic, the elegance 
and expressiveness of his style, are now 
known to all who concern themselves with 
such matters. He was endlessly recalled. 


Mr. Stransky’s conducting was in some 
respects a new revelation of his powers. 
He interpreted the music with exceptional 
insight and sympathy, in the modern and 
often subjective manner, yet never without 
giving the hearer the impression that be- 
fore adopting a viewpoint of his own Mr. 
Stransky had studied the various+compos!- 
tions minutely and with the utmost care, 
that he had arrived at a splendid union 
and balance of subjective and objective 
points of view. 


Anna Pavlowa and her dancers made an 
experiment on the afternoon of October 
29 at the Boston Opera House which was 
to many sensational and inartistic to a de- 
gree, and to others a foretaste of what 
might amount to a new and wondrous 
aspect of art. This was a symbolic ballet, 
danced to the symphonic poem, “Les Pré- 
ludes,” of Liszt, with very modern, “futur- 
ist” scenery of the young Russian, Boris 
Annisfeldt. Previously, Mme. Pavlowa 
had made Bostonians acquainted with strik- 
ing scenery by Bakst, scenery especially re- 
markable for its stark strength and its bar- 
baric splendor, for what seemed a superb 
expression of the orientalism which is a 
strain of the Russian character. And this 
scenery, with the music of Seroff, Mous- 
sorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff, of which I 
spoke a week ago, was sensuous and in- 
toxicating to a degree hitherto undreamt 
of by the eminently respectable Bostonian. 
Yet by the side of the stage of Annisfeldt 
the art of Bakst seems limited. The stage 
of Annisfeldt may well be a forecast of a 
period of which Liszt, as well as Wagner 
and many another artist in words or in 
color, have dreamed and prophesied. 

If I could describe the strange scenery 
of Annisfeldt I would do so, but that is 
almost an impossibility. The scene showed 
in Boston—and I believe for the first time 
in America—was a “futurist’s” conception 
of an Italian landscape. I need hardly say 
that it was like no landscape ever seen by 
man. It appears to me an absolutelv logi- 
cal and inevitable growth from the parent 
tree of impressionism. 


Refreshing Recital by Carl Presley and 
Mr. Case in Tacoma 


Tacoma, Oct. 28—Two talented 
cians of the Northwest, Charles A. Case, 
tenor, and Carl Presley, pianist, were 
heard recently in a joint recital, wherein 
they presented an unhackneyed program 
with artistic finesse and skill. Mr. Pres- 
ley’s offerings were all by living compos- 
ers, and especially appealing were D’Indy’s 


musi- 


“Lac Vert” and Debussy’s “L’Isle Joy- 
euse.” Mr. Case’s groups were respec- 
tively old English lieder, and American 
songs, while he added two encores, “I 
Hear a Thrush at Eve,” by Cadman, and 
“I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby.” 








CHRISTINE MILLER 
CONTRALTO SOLOIST 
WITH MANY CLUBS 














Christine Miller, as Sketched from Life 
by the St. Paul Artist, Carl Bohnen 


The popular American contralto, Chris- 
tine Miller, returned recently from Eu- 
rope, where she has been traveling and 
resting for about five months. Miss Mil- 
ler’s season is heavily booked by her man- 
agers, Messrs. Haensel and Jones, and she 
will appear with most of the leading or- 
chestras and clubs of the country. Prom- 
inent among these are the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Dr. Muck, in the 
Ellis series of concerts at Worcester; the 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society; the 
New York Oratorio Society, the St. Louis 
Apollo Club, the Cincinnati Orpheus Club, 
the Pittsburgh Art Society, the Syracuse 
Arts Club and the Chicago Apollo Club. 





Detroit Hears Mme. Homer 


Detroit, Oct. 30.—Before a great audi- 
ence that filled the armory on Tuesday 
evening, Mme. Louise Homer sang an ex- 
cellent program. The recital was the first 
event in the philharmonic course and was 
a prodigious success. Groups of German 
songs and others by Sidney Homer were 
followed by Bantock’s “The Song of the 
Shirt,” which also made a remarkable im- 
pression; Saint-Saéns’s “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice,” and “Annie Laurie,” an 
encore. E. C. B. 
















The “Alland” concert under 


treats. 
with unusually clear and brilliant 


Ferdi.—Die Zeit, Feb. 20, 1913. 


nal, Feb. 20, 1913. 


irresistibly brilliant interpretation 





MARGUERITE 


Melville=-Liszniewska 


PIANIST 
EUROPEAN PRESS CRITICISMS 


Oscar 
baton, offered this year, as usual, a number of rare artistic 
There was Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, who 
technique and capti- 
vating rhythm played the Saint-Saéns G Minor Concerto 
opening in the broad style of Bach and closing a la 


The choice of the concerto—Saint-Saéns’s G Minor—with 
its sentimentality and ineffective pianistic difficulties, was 
not a happy one, even at the hands of such an exquisite 
pianiste as Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, whose intel- 
ligent, thoughtful and altogether masterful interpretation 
was wasted on this puerile music—Neues Wiener Jour- 


Marguerite Melville quite captivated her audience by an 
of Saint-Saéns’s G 
Minor Concerto and was vociferously applauded.—Oester- 
reichische Volkszeitung, Feb. 21, 1913. 





















Nedbal’s elastic 


—Photo by Pauline Kruger Hamilton, Vienna. 





CENTURY MAKES FIRST 
TRY AT FLORID OPERA 


“Lucia” Greeted with Much Applause— 
Helena Sings Title Role Twice 
in One Day 


Making its first venture into the field of 
the old, florid operas, the Century Company 
presented “Lucia di Lammermoor” on 
Election Day afternoon, to the evident 
satisfaction of a large audience, which 
showed its pleasure in the familiar melo- 
dies of Donizetti. Much of the merit in 
the performance was found in the clear 
enunciation of the principals, who labored 
manfully with the stilted translation of the 
libretto. 

Louis Kreidler was especially successful 
in putting his lines across the footlights 
and his singing of Sir Henry Ashton was 
up to the high standard which the baritone 
has established at this house. As Edgar, 
Walter Wheatley infused his singing with 
more emotional fervor than one sometimes 
linds in these old operas, being especially 
potent in the final scene. Edith Helena 
was heard in the title role, after an 
emergency début as Madama Butterfly. 
She portrayed the role of Lucia with 
routined thoroughness and, following her 
“Mad Scene,” her curtain calls continued 
even after the house lights had been raised. 
\lfred Kaufman was a Bide-the-Bent of 
forceful utterance. For the “Sextet” the 
audience showed such enthusiasm as to 
force a partial repetition. Carlo Nicosia 
was the satisfactory conductor. K. S. C. 

It is likely that the excitement attendant 
upon Election night was responsible for the 
small evening attendance at “Lucia.” Edith 
Helena sang the title rdle for the second 
time the same day. She really deserves 
praise for her earnest effort to impart a 
semblance of dramatic verisimilitude to the 
Lucy of Lammermoor concocted by Doni- 
zetti. The audience overlooked her vocal 
flaws.. Thomas Chalmers, as Ashton, 
provided by far the best singing of the 
evening. Domenico Russo who will be re- 
membered from Hammerstein’s educa- 
tional season and also from Aborn_ per- 
formances, sang Edgar, Laird of Ravens- 
wood, with weird vocalization and in Eng- 
lish that was neither of the king’s brand 
nor yet such Scotch dialect as might, at 
a: pinch, have been appropriate to the 
character. ‘ i. F. ©. 








CLARENCE 


WHITERILL 


“Mr. Whitehill, a 


through his many successful operatic 





familiar figure 
appearances, gave evidence of his mas- 
tery of enunciation and articulation in 
French, German, Italian and English at 
his recital, and aside from his musi- 
cianly and intelligent method of han- 
dling his voice, he clearly demonstrated 
that careful study and precise articula- 
tion will produce diction in song at 
cavil.’’—Maurice 
Rosenfeld in CHICAGO EXAMINER. 


which no one can 


‘Clarence Whitehill’s recital yester- 
day afternoon was the most satisfying 
event of the kind that the season has 
offered thus far. Itpresented a program 
that had its appeal for every stage of 
musical sophistication; it set forth a 
vocal art as nearly faultless as it is 
given to human powers to achieve. 

.’—Glenn Dillard Gunn in CHI- 
CAGO DAILY TRIBUNE. 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


1 W. 34th Street, New York 
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HISSES FOR SCHONBERG IN CHICAGO 





“Futurist” Music Derisively Received as Played by Local Symphony — 
Even the Men in the Orchestra Have to Laugh at Some of the 


Weird Effects 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, November 3, 1913. 


ISSES and derisive laughter marked 
the pauses between the Five Pieces 
for Orchestra by Arnold Schonberg, 
which were presented at the regular public 
rehearsal of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra last Friday afternoon fot the first 
time in America. 
Much has been heard of the revolution- 
ary symphonic compositions of. this 
Viennese composer. Self-taught as he 
claims to be, he has departed completely 
from all known and accepted tenets of 
musical form and musical convention, and 
his music sounds about as incoherent as 
the ensemble in a barn yard when all the 
fowls and other domestic animals begin 
their racket at the midday meal. 
The regular Friday afternoon audience 


at the Chicago Symphony Orchestra con- 
certs is a decorous kid-gloved assemblage, 
which rarely grows demonstrative, but it 
could hardly preserve its usual restraint 
when these pieces were played under the 


self-sacrificing direction of Frederick 
Stock. 
Audible laughter, titters, hisses and 


whistling punctuated some of the pauses 
between the numbers, though there was 
faint applause, especially after the last sec- 
tion, evidently as a sign of relief. 

Even members of the orchestra could not 
resist their risibilities and added to the 
general laughter which rewarded the 
fourth piece of the set. 













What the New 
York Critics had 
to say about 





FLORENCE 


AUSTIN 


On October 29, 1913, 


after her 
AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL 


THE SUN: 

Miss Austin’s playing in the Ries 
Suite disclosed natural talent and 
technical ability. The quality of tone 
produced was rich and full, her into- 
nation faultless and her playing in 
the suite lovely, showing grace and 
tender feeling. In the Wieniawski mu- 
sic her splendid assurance and a 
knowledge of much that is best in the 
principles of violin playing stood her 
in good stead in her performance and 
pleased her numerous hearers. 

THE TRIBUNE: 

Miss Austin proved that she is a 
player of intelligence and the possessor 
of considerable technical facility. Her 
tone was clear, and in the Wieniawski 
Concerto in D minor she took advan- 
tage of the opportunity given her for 
the feats of the Virtuoso and emerged 
with credit. 

THE EVENING MAIL: 

Miss Austin has facility, an excel- 
lent musical understanding, an ingra- 
tiating manner and the most capti- 
vating treatment of delicate passages. 


ABENDBLATT DER NEW YORKER 
STAATS-ZEITUNG: 

Three violin artists in the last week 
have given recitals in ASoHan Hall, and 
the last of the three, Florence Austin, 
was the best. At once with the Suite 
in G minor of Ries she played herself 
into the hearts of her listeners, and 
with Wienawski’s Concerto in D minor 
she made the success of the concert. 
Vitali’s Chacénne was played so well 
that the young artist was obliged to 
give an encore. 

THE HERALD: 

Miss Austin’s recital yesterday was 
good, her technic adequate, and she is 
well schooleé. - 

BROOKLYN EAGLE: 

Her poise, her well sustained work in 
the first movement of the Ries num- 
ber and her dignity were all points to 
which her audience gave her warm 
recognition. The violinist is well 
schooled, plays with directness and 
quiet poise and is devoid of manner- 
ism. Her tone is excellent. 

BROOKLYN STANDARD UNION: 

Miss Austin has already won her 
spurs in the West and very recently 
was the soloist with the Montreal Sym- 
phony. Her work shows very honest 
endeavor; the Wieniawski Concerto 
was excellently played; likewise the 
Chaconne by Vitali and a Ries Suite. 











Schonberg has written a very elaborate 
score. He employs a large orchestra with 
harps, contra-bassoon, bass-clarinet, celeste, 
etc., and so advanced is his writing that 
frequently three different tonalities are 
employed simultaneously by different choirs 
of the orchestra to bring forth his ideas. 
That to our minds they are merely“a din 
and a series of strident discords is most 
natural, though there are sane moments, 
when the remarkable technical acumen of 
Schonberg is apparent in the blending of 
the various orchestral voices. 

Schénberg has not rested content with 
adopting the ultra-modern whole _ tone 
scale of the French writers, he has aban- 
doned all form, all rhythmic accent and 
all logical musical devlopment as we un- 
derstand it to-day. There is no attempt 
to present any definite theme or any con- 
secutive musical ideas. 

The program also brought forth Bee- 
thoven’s First Symphony and Brahms’s 
second, the D Major Symphony, both of 
which were given masterly interpretations 
by the orchestra under Mr. Stock, who 
conducted both scores from memory. 

On the record of the past and the inter- 
esting promise for the future, the season 
sale for grand opera at the Auditorium 
has surpassed all previous records and 
there has been more money cashed in at 
this time than there has been heretofore 
at the opening of the season. It is par- 
ticularly gratifying to observe that advan- 
tage has been taken of the reduced prices 
for season seats in the balconies and gal- 
leries. 


Mrs. Clarence Eddy Sings Chadwick Ballade 


The musical events for last Sunday com- 
prised the faculty concert by Walter Spry 
School of Music and a song recital by 
Alfred Hiles Bergen. The former at the 
Fine Arts Theater presented a_ miscel- 
laneous program of which the chief num- 
bers were two compositions by American 
composers. Mrs. Clarence Eddy, a con- 
tralto of noteworthy musical attainments, 
made her début in George W. Chadwick’s 
Ballade, “Aghadoe,” for contralto and or- 
chestra, which had its first performance in 
Chicago on this occasion, and Walter Spry 
was heard in “Variations on Balkan 
Themes,” by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, for 
piano solo, also presented for the first 
time in Chicago. 

Besides this, the program contained two 
Trios, one by Beethoven and the other 
by Schubert; two movements from the 
E Minor violin concerto by Mendelssohn, 
performed by Alexander Krauss; two 
short violoncello solos by Popper and Rim- 
sky-Korsakow, presented by Mr. Klamm- 
steiner, and another group of German 
songs’ by Mrs. Eddy. Chadwick’s “Bal- 
lade” is a dramatic composition set to a 
story of Irish folklore. Mrs. Eddy proved 
to be possessed of a voice of wide range 
and power. She put into this music a 
pleasing individuality and interpretative art 
of high order. 

Mr. Spry disclosed a wide range of tonal 
shades and a comprehensive technic in 
the somewhat trite variations of Mrs. 
Beach. 

The most pleasing part of the Varia- 
tions was a short Hungarian section which 
was characteristic, though it disclosed no 
striking originality. Mr. Krauss made 
much of the Mendelssohn Violin  Con- 
certo, though he was hampered by a poor 
accompanist. Clarence Eddy supplied the 
accompaniments for Mrs. Eddy in masterly 
fashion. 

Alfred Hiles Bergen, the Chicago bari- 
tone, gave an interesting recital in the 
Florentine Room of the Congress Hotel 
and made it doubly interesting in view of 
the fact that he devoted the second half of 
his program to songs by Chicago com- 
posers. Mr. Bergen has a high voice of 
considerable power; it is flexible and used 
with much skill. His diction in the Ameri- 
can songs was particularly commendable. 
These songs were by Mrs. Freer, Prothe- 
roe, Downing and Loomis and showed mu- 


Book VI of GRADE STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANO 


Compiled by Mrs. CROSBY ADAMS 


is now available. This book contains a wealth of 
good material. 

Writings by the older masters largely predominate 
The preparation for polyphonic playing is interest- 
ingly presented throngh a number of the simpler 
selections of that nature by Handel. The book con- 
tains many other fine examples of writing by the old 
masters and which adapt themselves thoroughly to 
the grade of difficulty involved in this series. 

The contents of Book VI is largely supplemental 
to Books IV and V. except that greater demands are 
made for musical interpretation. It is indeed 





a 
unique volume, one that teachers will thoroughly 
avpreciate. 

Price uniform with the other books. ($1.00) sub 
fect to sheet muste discount. 

CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO.,. Publishers 
64 EB. Van Buren St. 


Chicago, Il} 


sicianship, though of no _ epoch- ing 
value. On the other hand, the “Green 
River,” by Carpenter, the “Plea,” by Ber- 
gen, and the “Song of Tristram,” by Bo- 
rowski, belong to the better class of 
America’s output of song literature and 
deservedly scored individual successes. 

Mr. Bergen’s program contained also 
songs by Brahms, Schumann, Kaun, Wolf, 
Strauss, Reger and bt saat many of 
which had to be repeated. Charles Lur- 
vey was the accompanist. 

Kurt Schindler, the New York com- 
poser and conductor, was a visitor at -the 
offices of Musicat America last Monday 
and though he had been in Chicago some 
years previous, on this last occasion he 
acquired a much better impression of the 
city in general and of its musical impor- 
tance. He was interested in the general 
musical activity of the city and was grati- 
fied with the reception accorded him at the 
recital which Clarence Whitehill gave and 
at which he was the very able accompanist, 
as well as being represented on the pro- 
gram with one of his own songs, “Stella 
Amoris,” which evoked much favorable 


comment. 
Ridicule Idea of Women in Orchestras 


Frederick J. Wessels and Philo A. Otis, 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, ridi- 
cule the idea of employing women as regu- 
lar members of that organization. “While 
as harpists or as soloists they will always 
be welcomed, in the important symphony 
bodies of the world,” said Mr. Otis, “there 
are a hundred reasons against the employ- 
ment of women musicians as regular play- 
ers, and if they were all answered we 
wouldn’t have them anyway. We'll keep 
this suffrage movement out of our music 
no matter how militant they get.” 

Mr. Wessels said: “Every now and then 
we strike a good woman soloist, but to 


. think of giving them permanent places in 


the orchestra is ridiculous. I don’t think 
the public would care for it. Did you 
ever see a woman play a big bassoon, or 
a ’cello, or traps, or oboes? You know 
how they look. Well, enough said.” 
These remarks were occasioned when 
their attention was called to the action of 
Sir Henry Wood, of London, who recently 
added a half dozen woman musicians to 
his Queen’s Hall Orchestra in London. 
Ernest L. Briggs announces that Edithe 
Roberts will make her second Wisconsin 
tour, beginning December 29. Six joint 
recitals have been booked on _ successive 
dates until January 5 for the appearance 
of Miss Roberts and Frederick Carberry. 


Bookings for Hinshaw 


William Wade Hinshaw, late first bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Grand Opera 
Company, will appear in the second of the 
series of Metropolitan Artists Recitals at 
the Fine Arts Theater, which will take 
place on Sunday afternoon, December 7. 
Mr. Hinshaw will begin his tour of six 
weeks about the middle of November. It 
will end December 15. He will sing with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Mil- 
waukee on November 24. 

Helene Koelling, a daughter of Karl 
Koelling, one of Chicago’s pioneer musi- 
cians, contemplates a visit to this city dur- 
ing which she will give a recital. Mme. 
Koelling has been one of the leading so- 
pranos of the Manhattan Opera Company 
and also of the Montreal Opera Company. 
She has a very flexible soprano voice and 
Chicago can claim the credit for her early 
musical training. 


Famous Teacher Hamlin’s Guest 


Edoardo Sacerdote, who is known 
throughout Europe as one of the foremost 
operatic coaches and teachers, is in Chi- 
cago, the guest of George Hamlin, tenor 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, at 


the Lakota Hotel. Signor Sacerdote is 
loud in his praise of local musical activi- 
ties. He is famous as the teacher who 
has coached and taught well known oper- 
atic stars, such as Melba, Edmund Burke, 
George Hamlin, De Cisneros, Rinaldo 
Grassi, Ferrari Fontana, Schiavazzi, Rosina 
Storchio, Mme. Wayda, Mme. Ruszkow- 
ska, Nicolette Korman and a host of 
others, 

George Hamlin, who has just returned 
from a brief concert trip on the Pacific 
Coast prior to the opening of the opera 
season, admits that he has caught the Cali- 
fornia fever. He has recently sold his 
home in Chicago and is said to be nego- 
tiating for a valuable acreage in the artist 
colony of Southern California. 

Mr. Hamlin is to sing in the opening 
performance of “Natoma” in Philadelphia, 
November 15. 


Opera Students in ‘“‘Freischiitz’”’ 


_Students of the Opera School of the 
Chicago Musical College, presented at the 
Ziegfeld Theater last Saturday morning 
the second act of Weber’s “Der Freischiitz” 
under the direction of Adolf Mihlmann, 
and earned for themselves a large meed of 
praise. Francesca Falk Miller sang the 
role of Agnes, Lillian Griesheimer was 
heard as Amnie and John Challman sang 
the music of Rudolph. Corine Dietrich 
supptied the orchestral parts at the piano. 
Henriette Weber, pianist and lecturer, 
began a series of opera lecture-recitals at 
Fullerton Hall Art Institute last Sunday 
evening, assisted by Fritz Itte, violinist, 
and Karl Klammsteiner, violoncellist. The 
first opera discussed was “Faust,” by 
Gounod. William Beard sang the music of 
Mephistopheles and Valentine. 


Frederik Frederiksen, violinist, assisted 
by Mrs. Frederiksen, accompanist, and 
Alexius Baas, baritone, gave a faculty re- 
cital at the Woman’s Building of the Wis- 
consin School of Music at Madison, Wis., 
and presented a fine program containing 
among other selections the A Major Son- 
ata-for piano and violin by César Franck, 
the aria “It Is Enough’ from Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah”; the Vieuxtemps Concerto 
in D Minor, and the Suite, for piano and 
violin, Op. 61, by Eduard. Schuett. 

The Amateur Musical Club gave a re- 
ception to their president in the Assembly 
Room of the Fine Arts Building last Mon- 
day afternoon. A program of music and 
essays was given as follows: Helen B. 
Lawrence played three piano _ solos, 
“Poéme,” Scriabine; “Isolde’s Liebstod,” 
Wagner-Liszt; “Gnomenreigen,” Liszt. 
Harrison M. Wild spoke on “Affairs 
Choral”; Eric De Lamarter on “The Crea- 
tive Listener”; Rosseter G. Cole, “The 
American Guild of Organists’”; Edward C. 
Moore, “The Composer in Modern Music”; 
Charles E. Nixon, “Prospects of the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Season.” A group of 
songs sung by Mrs. Sibyl Sammis Mac- 
Dermid, assisted by Mrs. Edith Bowyer 
Whiffin, accompanist, closed the formal 
program. Mrs. MacDermid was heard in 
“Arioso,” Delibes; “Le Papillon et la 
Fleur,” Fauré; “Traum durch die Dam- 
merung” and “Caecillie,” Strauss. A re- 
ception and tea concluded the ceremonies 
of the day. 

J. P. Bohlin, teacher of voice, has joined 
the faculty of the Drake School of Music 
in the Auditorium Building. He comes 
with many recommendations from _ the 
West. Mr. Bohlin has had much experi- 
ence in the coaching of singers for ora- 
torio, concert and opera and has also con- 
ducted -choral societies, orchestras and 
bands. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Felix Weingartner is to make a short 
tour of Saxony with the Bliithner Orches- 
tra of Berlin this month. 








opera.”’ 





What HENRY T. FINCK 
says of 


GUSTAF BERGMAN 


TENOR of the 


CENTURY OPERA COMPANY 


‘‘Particularly commendable was Gustaf Bergman’s imper- 
sonation of the infatuated iron-worker, better indeed, both 
as singer and actor than Signor Bassi, who had the part 
of Gennaro when Dippel’s forces gave the premiére of this 
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HENRY 


HADLEY 


SCORES 


Neither in Boston nor New York have 
the audiences at symphony concerts 
displayed a greater regard for leader and 
orchestra than was manifested at the 
opening concert of the local season. 
There was an unmistakable air of affec- 
tion about the demonstrations—such 
affection as only San Francisco can show 
to those whose talents and artistry add 
to the richness and beauty ot our lives. 
San Francisco Examiner. 





An opinion of the press which 
reveals the appreciation of this 
noted American conductor’s 
work in San Francisco—The 
following programs comprise 
the current season: 


San Franctsco Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


Friday Afternoon, October 


24, 1913 
, 
Ns ke Kee § 46 Wwe Overture, ‘‘Fidelio”’ 
1770-1827 
I Right's 5 5.0°¢ 4.000 8 .0:6 0% Symphony, D Minor 
1822-1890 
ET ns 0» 5 + 6% 0 ea Suite, ‘‘Indian,’’ Op. 48 
1861-1908 
AS ere March, ‘‘Kaiser’’ 
1813-1883 


SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Friday Afternocn, November 7, 1913 
Soloist—MME. ERNESTINE SCHUMANN 
HEINK 


a, ae eee Symphony No. 10, C Major 
1797-1828 

Mozart 

Recitative and Aria from ‘‘La Clemenza di Tito’’ 


1756-1791 
MMB. SCHUMANN-HEINK 
Rachmaninoff.Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Die Toteninsel’’ 
1873 
(First Time in San Francisco) 
Wagner..Aria, ‘‘Gerechter Gott’’ from 
1813-1883 


THIRD SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Friday Afternoon, November 21, 1913 
Soloist—-MISS ADA CLEMENT, Pianist 


**Rienzi’’ 


Mendelssohn......... Overture, ‘‘Fingal’s Cave’’ 

ed. >h vedas cog seeeewres Symphony No. 3 

ee re ee ee ee ee Concerto 
Intermission 

RS 4s 4 0% 64 64s whee s Fe Suite, ‘‘Romantique’”’ 


(New—First Time in San Francisco) 


FOURTH SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Friday Afternoon, December 5, 1913 
Soloist—CLARENCE WHITEHILL, Baritone 
Aer reer Symphony No. 4, E Minor 


Wagner 


Wotan’s Farewell, Magic-Fire Scene from ‘‘Die 


Walkure’’ 
MR. WHITEHILL 
Intermission 
Humperdinck. .Overture from ‘‘Die Konigskinder’’ 
Wagner 
‘“‘Wahn! Wahn’’ from ‘‘Die Meistersinger.’’ 
‘‘Dance of the Apprentices.’’ 
‘‘Entrance of the Guilds.’’ 
‘*Procession of Meistersingers.’’ 


MR. WHITEHILL 


FIFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT 
SPECIAL—-WAGNER CENTENARY PROGRAM 
Friday Afternoon, December 12, 1913 


SIXTH SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Friday Afternoon, January 9, 1914 
Soloist—-(To Be Announced) 


0, Seer Terre TT se Irish Symphony 
(First Time in San Francisco) 
YP ee Rhapsody, ‘‘The Culprit Fay’’ 


(First Time in San Francisco) 
Soloist—(To Be Announced) 


eee Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla 


SEVENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Friday Afternoon, January 23, 1914 
Soloist—(To Be Announced) 


Ds css stn deceed Overture, ‘‘In der Natur’’ 
SEE ee eee Symphonic Sketches 
(First Time in San Franciseo) 

NE . cvhs 6.6 40.8% beeen ee ‘The Sea Pictures’’ 
(First Time in San Francisco) 


EIGHTH SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Friday Afternoon, February 6, 1914 


Soloist—JOSEF HOFMANN, Pianist 
es > 054s Wea s oe > ors Symphony No. 6 
ee ee Concerto in D Minor 


JOSEF HOFMANN 
Strauss 
Symphonic Poem, ‘Till Eulenspiegel’s 
Pranks’’ 


NINTH SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Friday Afternoon, February 20, 1914 
Soloist—FRITZ KREISLER, Violinist 


Merry 


ee Brandenberg Concerto (for strings) 

Pn + 6000 tule «4.0 0:0.0 ad Concerto for Violin 
FRITZ KREISLER 

WE Cs acct even h teh a mene 6 tides Selected 


FRITZ KREISLER 
Sibelius...Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Swan of Tuonela’’ 
(First Time in San Francisco) 


TENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Friday Afterncon, March 13, 1914 
Soloist—JEAN GERARDY, 'Cellist 
0 er Symphony No. 5 

*Cello Concerto 
JEAN GERARDY 
‘Cello Solos with Piano Accompaniment 
JEAN Gane 
SDS 65.6.0 b005 Ceeop been cademic Overture 
Programs are Subject to ‘Slight Changes 








CLASSICS HONORED IN 
DAMROSCH CONCERT 


Conductor Praised for Revival of 
Haydn and Brahms Works by 


Symphony 

With Louise Homer as soloist, Wafter 
Damrosch and the Symphony Society gave 
the first concert in the Friday afternoon 
series on Friday afternoon of last week 
to an audience which completely filled the 
auditorium of AZolian Hall, New York. 

Mr. Damrosch has always been credited 
with introducing modern works at his con- 
certs, with a zeal that allows few. impor- 
tant works of contemporary composers to 
escape his attention. In the present season 
he will again bring out several new works, 
but he must receive equal praise for his 
regard for the classics. This he demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of last week’s 
audience when he played Haydn’s infre- 
quently heard Symphony in D Minor, the 
one called “The Clock.” It was admirably 
played and elicited spontaneous applause 
after every movement. 

Much praise must be given the conduc- 
tor for performing the beautiful Serenade 
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Clarence Pike 


Boston, Nov. 1.—Clarence Pike, a promi- 
nent member of the Handel & Haydn 
Choral Society of Boston and a_ well 
known church soloist in Greater Boston, 
met a tragic death on October 30. Mr. 
Pike with his brother, Charles P, Pike, 
was fishing off Squantum, in Boston har- 
bor, when their boat was capsized by a 
squall. Both men, clad in heavy oilskins, 
struggled in the water, but managed to 
reach the keel and cling to the overturned 
craft. After a long and exhausting battle, 
Mr. Pike’s strength left him and he was 
unable to hold on any longer. His brother 
Charles made frantic but fruitless efforts 
to save him and would doubtless have 
drowned himself, but for the timely aid of 
Captain Creed, of the Spectacle Island 
light, who saw the boat capsize and imme- 
diately made for the scene in his motor 
boat. He arrived just in time to save 
Charles Pike. 

Clarence Pike was fifty-three years of 
age, and resided at No. 75 Washington 
avenue, Winthrop, Mass. He is survived 
by a wife, three sons and a daughter. 

W. H. L. 


Arthur Loraine Holloway 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 30.—Arthur Lo- 
raine Holloway, organist and choirmaster 
of St. David’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Roland Park, Md.; died of heart trouble 
this morning at his home, 2512 Maryland 
avenue. As a boy Mr. Holloway became a 
member of the choir of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London, under Dr. John Stainer and 
his assistant, Dr. George C. Martin. Later 
he studied organ under Dr. Stainer, re- 
ceiving the degree of Fellow of the Royal 
College of Organists and began to train 
choirs at the age of seventeen. In 1892 he 
accepted a position as organist at St. John’s 
Church in Boston. Shortly after this Mr. 
Holloway took charge of the choir at St. 
Michael’s and All Angels’, Baltimore, re- 
maining in charge for ten years. In 1906 
he took up his duties.as choirmaster and 
organist at St. David’s Church. F.C. B. 


William Paris Chambers 


William Paris Chambers, one of the 
most famous of cornet virtuosi, died of 
paresis at Carlisle, Pa., on Saturday, No- 
vember 1, at the age of sixty. Mr. Cham- 
‘bers was known both in America and 
Europe, having made many tours always 
with notable success. 

He was for many years associated with 
the enterprises of C. G. Conn, the manu- 
facturer of brass band instruments. His 
phenomenal range, which extended down 
to low C, two octaves between middle C, 
was perhaps never equalled by any other 
cornetist. As a composer of cornet solos 
he also won note. 

A wife, one son and two daughters sur- 
vive him. 


in D of Brahms. The last hearing of 
the work was gained when Mr. Damrosch 
included it in ofe of the Brahms Festival 
programs a few years ago. The glorious 
second subject of the first movement, the 
dainty minuet and the rousing finale, 
smacking of the same Hungarian color 
which the composer’s violin concerto has 
in the last movement, won the audience 
completely. The work might be played 
more often, as its iugratiating qualities 
ought to serve to make “Brahmsites” of 
those who are yet unwilling to recognize 
the indubitable genius of the composer. 

Mme. Homer sang the “O Pardon Me” 
from Bach’s “St. KMatthew Passion,” in 
which Concertmaster Saslavsky supplied an 
excellent obligato, and the “O Don Fatale” 
from Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” Though her 
intonation was somewhat faulty in the 
Bach and there was lacking some intensity 
of expression in her interpretation, she 
scored heavily in the Verdi aria, which 
she delivered with spirit and much fervor. 
The difference between her werk in the 
two arias made evident her especial fitness 
for operatic music. She was recalled 
many times and presented with several 
floral offerings. 

As to the “La Villanelle du Diable” of 
Charles Martin Loeffler, little need be said 
except that Mr. Damrosch played it as 
though he believed in its worth. Extended 
comment was made on the work in this 
journal when the Boston Symphony first 
played it here. Suffice it to say that it 
sounded fragmentary, unconvincing and 
lacking in the qualities which go to make 
great music, in spite of its splendid per- 
formance, Mr. Loeffler was in the audi- 
ence and at the close rose and bowed his 


acknowledgments, while Mr. Damrosch 
turned from his stand and applauded 
earnestly. A. W. 





Two New Works of Carl Hahn Issued 


Two new compositions for male voices 
by Carl Hahn have appeared this month in 
the list of publications edited by Luckarat 
& Belder, New York. One is a setting 
of Agu Rogge’s poem, “The Sea,” with an 
English translation by the composer. The 
other is “In Mutterlieb” for baritone solo, 
male voices, piano or orchestra accompani- 
ment. Mr. Hahn has resumed his private 
lessons and classes in piano and theory at 
his studio, 172 West Seventy-ninth street, 
New York. L. M. Goodstadt is booking 
dates from the first of January until the 
beginning of Lent for the joint tour of 
Laura Maverick and Mr. Hahn. 


IMMENSE AUDIENCE 
APPLAUDS PAVLOWA 


Metropolitan Opera House Over- 
crowded for Her Two New 


York Performances 


From a casual glance at the auditorium 
of. the Metropolitan Opera House last 
Monday afternoon the uninformed ob- 
server might: have been led to believe that 
a Caruso matinee was under way. The 


house was crowded from floor to ceiling 
and the standing space was almost com- 
pletely filled. The cause of this great 
outpouring of enthusiasts was not specific- 
ally musical, however. Anna Pavlowa and 
her company of Russian dancers reap- 
peared in New York for the first time this 
season and the multitude was on hand. 

There was an evening as well as an 
afternoon performance. For the former a 
program was offered comprising a_ so- 
called “Soirée de Danse,” a suite of dances 
to music by Chopin; an “Oriental Fan- 
tasy,” with wildly colorful and_ barbaric 
scenic trappings, by Leon Bakst, and music 
from works of Seroff, Moussorgsky and 
Rimsky-Korsakow, and a series of mis- 
cellaneous divertissements to music by 
Drigo, Schubert, Liszt, Dvorak and Linke. 
Of course there was also the famous 
“Bacchanale” of Glazounow. In the even- 
ing was danced a concoction termed “The 
Magic Flute,” with music by Drigo, Liszt’s 
“Les Préludes” and the varied divertisse- 
ments of the afternoon. 

It is futile at this date to dilate anew 
upon the unsurpassable grace, beauty, 
charm and technical perfection of Pav 
lowa’s art. She was at her very best last 
Monday and her beholders waxed ecstatic 
ally rapturous. The “Oriental Fantasy” 
may not have been entirely intelligible to 
all, but it was fascinating and splendidly 
danced. Pavlowa’s support is efficient. 
M. Novikoff, who supplants Mr. Mord- 
kin, may not be as consummately fin- 
ished a terpsichorean artist as the latter, 
but he is eminently satisfying. Interesting, 
too, was the work of a long-legged person- 
age. M. Oukrainsky. 

The music of the “Oriental Fantasy” 
was sometimes good and sometimes other 


wise. H. F. P. 





























Nov. 17th. Montreal Opera. 
“22nd. ™ . 
“25th. x i 

Dec. 2nd. 

r 4th. 
si 7th. Worcester, Mass., 
a 8th. Portland, Maine, 


9th. Providence, R. I., 


10th. Springfield, Mass., 
14th. Chicago, IIl., 
17th. Montreal Opera. 


Sherry Salon, Mrs. A. Dudley Bramhall, 2 p. m. 
Orpheus Club—Toledo, Ohio, evening. 
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Mme. Swenson has completed the organ- 
ization of a girls’ chorus of thirty voices 
in the Salt Lake High School. 


* * * 


George E. Jeffery is the director of the 
orchestra which is playing at the Hazel- 
wood Restaurant in Portland, Ore. 

* * * 

Dr. Orlando Mansfield, professor of mu- 
sic of Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa., 
will give his third organ recital at the col- 
lege on November 3. 

* * * 

Arthur H. Turner, the organist, con- 
ductor and baritone of Springfield, Mass., 
has been chosen as director of the Masonic 
Choir, Waterbury, Conn. 

* * * 

Edith Chapman-Goold, soprano, and 
Hildegard Brandegee, violinist, will be 
soloists with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Meriden, Conn., on November 17. 

i en 

Frederick Weld, the baritone, assisted 
Helen Augusta Petersen in her program at 
New Haven, Conn., on October 30. The 
accompanist was Walter Ruel Cowles. 

* * OK 

The Utah Conservatory of Music has 
added two new members to its faculty— 
Evelyn Crawford and Mr. Jorgensen, who 
have joined the violin department. 

* * x 

Andrew J. Baird gave an organ recital 
at Trinity Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on 
October 28, assisted by Mrs. Paul F. Van 
Deusen, reader, and Adolph C. Weissman, 
cellist. 

* * * 

Mme. Jeannette Lovell, the Boston 
soprano, who went abroad in early Summer 
to coach with Lombardi, has resumed her 
teaching at No. 821 Beacon street, that 
city. 

x * * 

Louis Victor Rousseau, the tenor, and 
Myrna Sharlow, of the Roston opera, were 
participants in the recent recital by voice 
pupils of Mrs. Susan Hawley Davis, at 
sridgeport, Conn. 

x * * 

The first faculty recital of the year at 
Grinnell School of Music, Grinnell, Ia., was 
given on October 24 by Sarah Inness Mac- 
Donald, pianist, and Marcel Roger de 
Bouzon, baritone. 

x * * 

A recital in national costume of Bohe- 
mian folk songs, with dramatic interpreta- 
tion, will be given by Louise Llewellyn, of 
Boston, in Jordan Hall, that city, on the 
evening of November 12. 

* * * 

Myrtle Thornberg, the talented New 
York dramatic soprano, who has won much 
success in the concert and opera fields, has 
been ergaged as soloist, at the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J. 

* * * 

Mrs. Addye Yeargain Stemmler gave her 
November pupils’ recital on Saturday even- 
ing, November 1, in the Musical Art Build- 
ing, St. Louis, assisted by Margaret Door- 
ley, soprano, and Earl Gottschalk, violinist. 

a oe 

Hans Feil, a prominent organist, and 
Margaret MacGillvary, soprano, who have 
been associated in the choir at Westport 
Avenue Presbyterian Church for the past 
three years, were recently married in Kan- 
sas City, Mo. : 

x * * 

Marguerite Austin, violinist, and Mrs. 
Minnie Lowing, soprano, appeared at Osh- 
kosh, Wis., last week on the first program 
of three to be given under the auspices of 
St. Cathrine’s Guild. Nellie Woolman, 
‘cellist, also played. 

x * * 

The MacDowell Club of Providence, 
R. L, recently held a meeting at the res- 
idence of Mrs. Eleanor Sproat Deal. Owing 
to the resignation of the secretary, Mrs. 
John E. Donley, Jr.. Mary E. Davis was 
elected to fill her place. 

* * * 

Mary Houghton Brown has been present- 
ing a number of her pupils in recitals at the 
California Conservatory of Music, San 
Francisco. Sadie Froberg was heard on 
October 23, assisted by Miss Parker, Miss 
Muckler and Mrs. MacCarty. 

x * * 

The American String Quartet will give a 
concert in Bloomfield, N. J., on November 
17. A concert will be given by the quartet 
in Boston early in December, and it has 


‘ceived a warm welcome at 


also been engaged to play in a series of 
concerts at Fenway Court in January. 
x * x 

John Philip Sousa and his band re- 
New Haven, 
Conn. Virginia Root sang “Caro Nome,” 
from “Rigoletto,” and Margel Gluck played 
the Adagio and Rondo from the Vieux- 
temps violin Concerto. 

*x* * * 

An interesting organ recital was given 
recently at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md., by Charles Zimmerman. He was as- 
sisted by Harry Montandon Smith, basso, 
who sang the recitative and aria for bass 
from Handel’s “Judas Maccabaeus” and 
numbers by Blumenthal. 

es & 


The De Koven Opera Company, which 
has been presenting “Rob Roy” on tour, 
has arranged to use “Robin Hood” also. 
At His Majesty's Theater, Montreal, both 
operas were used last week. There is 
another de t\oven organization presenting 
“Robin Hood” in the South. 

* * * 


At the . Park Street Congregational 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn., a Johann S. 
Sach evening was celebrated with song, in- 
strumental music and praise service. The 
choirmaster has arranged an evening of 
praise once a month for the various Ger- 
man composers. 

x * x 

Grieg’s dramatic oratorio, “The Cloister 
Gate,” and others of his compositions were 
sung in a musicale at Irvington, N. Y., Oc- 
tober 31, with Betty Ohls, Evelyn Fogg, 
Florence Hardie and Royal Dadmun as the 
principal soloists. The chorus was com- 
posed of young society women, 

* * * 

Emil Koeppel has been appointed organ- 
ist and choir master of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Fort Wayne, Ind. Mr. 
Koeppel has been a teacher of piano and 
pipe organ, also director of music in various 
American colleges. He was a pupil of 
Prof. Robert Teichmueller in Leipsic. 

ce: © 

John Marshall, organist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, gave an interesting 
lecture on “Folk-songs” at Boston Univer- 
sity on October 28. Edith Bullard, soprano, 
illustrated the lecture eff@ttively by her art- 
tistic rendering of several of the French, 
Italian, German and Russian folk-songs. 

* * * 


A concert was given recently at De Groot 
M. E. Church, Newark, N. J., by the 
Choral Society of Centenary M. E. Church 
under F. A. Sterling, assisted by Mrs. 
Edith Ten Broeck Krick, soprano; Mrs. 
Baney, contralto; Adela M. Hyde, piano; 
William Silbereysen, organ, and George A. 
Kuhn, violinist: 

* * * 

On October 16 the San Francisco Music 
Club presented a fine program at the St. 
Francis ball room, featuring the works of 
Bach and Handel. Herman Martonne 
directed the ladies’ orchestra in the Bach 
Violin Concerto No. 2 in E Major, and 
Mrs. John McGraw gave the Bach Chro- 
matic Fantasie and Fugue. 

» & 

At an entertainment given recently by 
members of the Crescendo Club, Atlantic 
City, the song cycle, “In a Brahmin 
Garden,” was performed by Mrs. Theodore 
W. Cranmer, who called forth much ap- 
plause. Evelyn Quick Tyson, received an 
ovation for her clever execution of “Mur- 
muring Zephyrs,” Jensen. 

* * * 


Under the auspices of the philanthropic 
department of the Chopin Club, Provi- 
dence, R. I., a splendid concert was given 
recently at the Home for Aged Colored 
Women. The program was performed by 
Lillian Simester, soprano; Ethel Lawton, 
contralto; Ella Beatrice Ball, violinist, and 
Ethel Lindsay Thornton, pianist. 

x * * 

The “Harvest Cantata,” by von Weber, 
will be given by the choir of Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, an the eve- 
ning of November 2. S. Lewis Elmer is 
choirmaster and organist; Mabel Strock, 
soprano; Eleanor Funk-Harz, contralto; 
John Barnes Wells, tenor, and Albert F. 
Harmon, basso, 


cd * * 
Arthur Gollnik gave a ’cello recital on 
October 24 for the benefit of the Woman 


Suffrage Party at the New York residence 
of Esther Frances Gaffney. His assistants 
were Emil Bendt, Robert Wylie, William 
Jordan, Hildas Butler Rockhill, Mazie 
Townsend Parker, Charles Henry de Maris 
and Miss Gaffney. 

* * * 

Victor Herbert will conduct the first per- 
formance of his new comic opera, “The 
Madcap Duchess,” at the Globe Theater for 
the first time in New York on November 
11. A special orchestra of thirty men has 
been engaged from among the musicians 
who have been members of Mr. Herbert’s 
orchestra. 

* * * 

Among the notable male choirs of St. 
Louis is that at Christ Church Cathedral. 
Under the direction of Arthur Davis, or- 
ganist, “The Creation,” was sung before an 
appreciative audience recently, parts one 
and two being given. The soloists for the 
evening were George Brazier and Leslie 
Cash and three boy soloists. 

x * &* 


Gaul’s cantata, “The Holy City,” was 
sung by the choir of St. Matthew’s 
Church, New York, at a special musical 
service last Sunday, under the direction of 
Maurice C. Rumsey. The soloists were 
Beulah Duncan, soprano; Aline Glass, con- 
tralto; Blatchford Kavanagh, tenor, and 
George A. Chapman, baritone. 

se 


The first faculty concert of the Madison, 
Wis., Musical College, Fletcher Wheeler, 
director, was given October 21 by Ottakar 
Malek, prominent as a pianist there, and 
Eduard Freund, the new head of the yiodlin 
department of the college. The concert 
served as means of introducing Mr. 
Freund to the Madison musical public, and 
he was most cordially received. 

2 

A series of four historical pianoforte 
lecture recitals at the Milwaukee-Downer 
College, Milwaukee, by- Emil Liebling, the 
veteran principal of the music department, 
was begun on October 25. Spirited per- 
formances of works representing the 
classic period, including Scarlatti, Handel, 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert and 
Weber were heard. 

* * * 

A new feature of the Progressive 
Woman’s Club in Erie, Pa., is the organ- 
ization among its members of a Ladies’ 
Chorus and Music Study Club, directed by 
Lois Berst. Another progressive departure 
is that of the College Woman’s Club in 
taking up the study of the opera. Marion 
Bryce, Belle Davis and Mrs. William 
srakeman gave valuable talks at the first 
meeting. 

e 34.6 

The second grand orchestral concert un- 
der the auspices of the Boston Musicians’ 
Mutual Relief Society will be played by 
300 musicians of Boston on Sunday after- 
noon, November 9, at Mechanics Hall. 
Emil Mollenhauer will hold the baton, and 
the band will be assisted by Earl Cart- 
wright, baritone, who will sing “Gloria a 
te,” by Buzzi-Peccia, and the “Toreador 
Song” from “Carmen.” 

x * * 

Betty Callish, an English singer, was the 
soloist at a concert at the Vanderbilt Hotel, 
New York, last Sunday night. It was the 
first of a series of concerts to be held in 
the Della Robbia restaurant of the hotel 
on every Sunday evening during the Win- 
ter. Miss Callish sang “My Little Gray 
Home in the West,” by Herman Lohr; 
“D’une Prison,” by Reynaldo Hahn; Bar- 
tholemy’s “Pesca d’amore,” and _ Tosti’s 
“Ninna Nanna” and “L’ultima Canzone.” 

— 

The Loretto Heights Academy of Pu- 
eblo, Col., has added Signor Vigara to its 
vocal department and Mme. Vigara, so- 
prano, will be associated with him. Mar- 
guerite Johnston and Mildred Hyde of 
Florence, Col., represented the Schwinger 
School of Music in a concert at Los Ani- 
mas, Col., on October 26, with the assist- 
ance of Francis Schwinger. Pupils of 
Irene Baer gave a piano recital in Pueblo. 
The Monday Musical Club of that city has 
a new president, Mrs. Freeman C. Rogers. 

* * * 


At a recent meeting of the music section 
of the Ladies’ Literary Club, Salt Lake 
City, John T. Hand presented a compre- 
hensive paper on “The Development of 
Musical Atmosphere in America.” The 
lecture was followed by illustrative music, 
of MacDowell and Mary Turner Salter, 
performed by Mrs. Daily, Miss Butterfield, 
Irene Shields, Professor Hand, Eleanor 
Voellser and Otto King. At Westminster 
College Mrs. Esther Allen Gaw gave a lec- 
ture on “The Scale and Its Various 
Forms,” assisted by Miss Lynn. 

* * x , 

The demand for classic music in St. 
Louis may be gleaned from a study of the 
program’ of the Saturday’ afternoon re- 
citals now being given by the Acolian Com- 
pany and two department store institutions. 
The very finest talent is being obtained for 


these matinées and the growing interest is 
evidenced by a steady increase in the at- 
tendance. Serge Halman, as accompanist 
and manager of the A£olian, is proving an 
indefatigable worker in the cause of good 
music. 

* * * 

Reginald de Koven, the composer, 
through his counsel, Max D. Josephson, 
has protested to the management of the 
Palace Theatre, a New York vaudeville 
house, against the appearance of Mizzi 
Hajos in a one-act operetta called “Queen 
Anne.” Miss Hajos recently starred in a 
musical play, “Her Little Highness,” with 
book and lyrics by Channing Pollock and 
Rennold Wolf, and music by Mr. de Koven, 
and “Queen Anne” is a tabloid version of 
the same piece made, it is said, with the 
sanction of Werba & Luescher, who were 
the producers of “Her Little Higeness.” 

. oe 

The first artist program was given at 
St. Cecelia Auditorium, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on October 30. Those who partici- 
pated were Helena Torgesen, harpist; 
Barbara Wait, contralto; Amy Keith Jones, 
violinist, and Florence Hodge, accompan- 
ist, all of Chicago. Mrs. Torgesen played 
four of her compositions; “Study for the 
Left Hand,” “A Butterfly,” “By the Brook” 
and “Reverie,” which will doubtless be an 
acquisition to harp music. Miss Wait dis- 
played a voice of great volume and range, 
and she uses it well. Miss Jones and Miss 
Hodge played a new sonata by John A. 
Carpenter. 

* * * 

The Fourth Church Choir of Hartford, 
Conn., under the direction of Ralph L. 
Baldwin, organist, sang “The Triumph of 
David,” by Dudley Buck, on Sunday eve- 
ning, October 19. The assisting soloists 
were Mary Billings Green, soprano; Edith 
M. Aab, contralto; Charles H. Miner, 
tenor, and Ralph M. Stamy, bass. Miss 
Aab gave the first of a series of informal 
recitals at her home on October 20, those 
taking part being Mrs. Ruth Lindholm, so- 
prano, and John Kidney, tenor. Woodruff 
Rogers, the accompanist, recently visited 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Webster in Hart- 
ford. 

* * ca . 

A fine musical program was given under 
the direction of Harry Montandon Smith 
at the laying of the corner-stone of Moose 


Hall, Baltimore. The participants were 
Mrs. Marie Smith-Duffy, soprano; Mrs. 
Henry Franklin, contralto; A. D. Mc- 


Comas, tenor; Harry M. Smith, basso, and 
Frederick D. Weaver, organist. Mr. 
Smith also had charge of the music at the 
memorial exercises at Ford's Opera House, 


where he appeared as bass soloist with 
Mrs. Smith-Duffy, soprano; Anna G. 
Jaugher, alto, and Samuel Eschenbach, 
tenor. Frederick D. Weaver was the ac- 
companist. 


| 

The seventh season of the artists’ recital 
series at Madison, Wis., given under the 
auspices of the University School of Mu- 
sic, was auspiciously opened by the Chicago 
String Quartet on October 20. The per- 
sonnel of the quartet is Harry Weisbach, 
first violin; Otto Rohrborn, second violin; 
Franz Esser, viola, and Karl Brueckner, 
‘cello, all members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The ensemble werk of 
the quartet was excellent. ‘ Arthur Ware 
Locke, of the school, added matezially to 
the successful interpretation of the Schu- 
mann Quintet in E Flat Major. The au- 
dience, which was much larger than at re- 
citals in previous years, expressed its ap- 
proval of the entire program in a _ con- 
vincing manner. The efforts of the school, 
through Dr. L, A. Coerne, director, to pre- 
sent first class music at a moderate admis- 
sion fee, were appreciated. 








ADELE 


ROSENTHAL 


PIANISTE 


Sensational Success With 
San Francisco Symphony 


“The Call,” San Francisco: 

‘‘Her touch is fluent, her scale passages ele- 
oat and even, and her strength quite remark- 
able.’’ 

San Francisco “Examiner”: 

“She has great power in her arms and 
fingers, yet in lighter moods she reveals a rare 
delicacy of touch at the keyboard.’’ 

“The Evening Post’’: 

‘She touched the keys lovingly, as if she 
could feel through them the strings and the 
music she would awaken there, and again she 
would command them with force of will and 
muscle to bring forth the most robust tones.’’ 
“The Bulletin”: 

‘In the Grieg A Minor Concerto she proved 
herself an artist. An artist with tempera- 
ment; an artist with tone; an artist with 
understanding; an artist with feeling.’’ 
“The Chronicle’: 

‘“‘What she plays is real music. She feels 
every phrase from the tips of her fingers to 
the roots of her hair, and she convinces you, 
for the time being at least, that there is no 
possible interpretation but hers.’’ 


Management: HARRY CULBERTSON 
Fine Arts Buliding CHICAGO 
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“WHERE THEY ARE” 


















Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musica AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication 


Individuals 


Alda, Mme. Frances.—El Paso, Tex), Nov. 
11; Fort Worth, Nov. 13; Corsicana, Nov. 14; 
San Antonio, Nov. 15; Louisville, Ky., Nov. 
18; Danville, Ky., Nov. 19; St. Louis, Nov. 
21; New York, Nov. 25. 

Anderton, Margaret.—Brooklyn, Nov.- 10; 


nate, Pa., Nov. 14; Brooklyn, Nov. 


Antosch, Albin.—Arlington, N. J., Nov. 19; 
Brooklyn, Dec. 28. 

Austin, Florence.—New York 
University), Déc. 18. 

Barbour, Mme, inez.—Worcester, Mass., 
Nov. 9; Portland, Me., Nov. 10; Providence, 
R. I., Nov. 11; Springfield, Mass., Nov. 12. 

Barrére, George.—Princeton, N. J., Nov. 
21; Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Dec. 11. 

Bauer, Harold.—St, Louis, Nov. 9; Toledo, 
O., Dec. 10. 

Beddoe, Mabel.—St. Louis, Nov. 9; Colum- 
bus, O., Nov. 11; New York (Plaza), Dec. 4; 
Springfield, Mass., Dec. 30; Swarthmore, Pa., 
Jan. 24, 

Biauveit, Lillian.—Maine (Tour), Dec. 9 to 
21, 

Cadman, Charles Wakefield.—Connellsville, 
Pa., Nov. 8; Pittsburgh, Nov. 14; Bedford, 
Ind., Nov. 12; Homestead, Pa., Nov. 19; South 
Bend, Ind., Nov. 22; Peoria, Ill., Nov. 25; 
Pawnee, Neb., Nov. 27; York, Neb., Nov. 29. 

Cartwright, Earl.—Boston, Nov. 9. 

Caslova, Marie.—New York, Nov. 11. 

Connell, Horatio—New York, Nov. 25; 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 28; New York, 
Dec. 7. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Maplewood, N. J., Nov. 
13; Morristown, N. J., Nov. 21. 

Davidson, Rebecca.—Allentown, Dec. 2. 

Davis, Jessie.—Salem, Mass., Nov. 19; 
Cambridge, Dec. 12. 

Downing, Geo. H.—Rahway, N. J., Nov. 13; 
Springfield, Mass., Dec. 10; Boston, Dec. 21; 
Springfield, Mass., Dec. 30. 

Dunham, Edna.—Newark, Nov. 21; West- 
field, N. J., Nov. 28; Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 
29; Carnegie Hall, New York, Dec. 12. 

Easley, Donna.—A®olian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 20. 

Eaton, Jessie Downer.—Westerly, R. I., 
Nov. 10; Brunswick, Me., Nov. 17; Rochester, 
Nov. 20, 

Eldridge, Alice.—Rockland, Nov. 3; Provi- 
dence, R. I., Dec, 9. 

Eubank, Lillian.—Newark, N. J., Nov. 10. 

Finnegan, John.—New York, Nov. 23; 
Brooklyn, Nov. 26; Paterson, N. J., Dec. 1; 
Hoboken, Dec. 7; on tour through Maine 
from Dec. 9 to 21. 

Fox, Felix.—Worcester, 
Springfield, Mass., Dec. 10. 

Fulton, Zoe.—Toledo, O., Dec. 3. 

Goodson, Katharine.—Guelph, Can., Nov. 
18; Northfield, Minn., Nov. 20; Minneapolis, 
Nov. 21; Faribault, Nov. 22; New Haven, Dec. 
2; New York Recital, Dec. 9; Cleveland, 
Dec. 12. 

Goold, Edith Chapman.—New York, Nov. 
13; Meriden, Conn., Nov. 17; New York, 
Nov. 24. 


(Columbia 


Mass., Dec. 7; 


Granville, Charles N.—Arlington, N. J., 
Nov. 19; Newburgh, N. Y., Dec, 1. 
Gurowitsch, Sara.—New York (People’s 


Symphony), Nov. 9; Hackensack, N. J., Nov. 
12; Maplewood, N. J., Nov. 13; Brooklyn, 
Nov. 16; Newark, N. J., Dec. 20. 

Hackett, Arthur.—St. John, N. B., Nov. 
10; Springfield, Mass., Nov. 19; Quincy, 
Mass., Dec. 10. 

Hamlin, George.—St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 20. 

Harris, George,: Jr.—A®olian Hall, New 
York, Nov. 17; Groton School, Mass., Nov. 18; 
Springfield, Mass., Nov. 19; Worcester, Mass., 
Nov. 23; Portland, Me., Nov. 24; Providence, 
R. I., Nov. 25; Toledo, O., Dec. 3; Calgary, 
Alberta, Dec. 8-13; Vancouver, B, C., Dec. 
18. 

Harrison, Charles.—Newark, N. J., Nov. 
9; Jersey City, Nov. 11; Newark, Nov. 13; 
New York, Nov. 16; Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 
20; Newark, Nov. 23; Yonkers, Nov. 25; 
Orange, N. J., Nov. 26; Mt. Vernon, Nov. 30. 

Henry, Harold.—Jackson, Mich., Nov. 11; 
Toledo, Nov. 12; Grand Rapids, Nov. 28; 
Providence, R. I., Dec. 14; Boston, Dec. 15; 
New York, Dec. 16. 

Hinshaw, W, W.—Minneapolis, Nov. 9. 

Holt, Gertrude.—Worcester, Mass, Nov. 17. 

Hunt, Helen Alien.—Milford, Mass., Dec. 2. 

Hunting, Oscar.—Salem, Mass., Dec. 21. _ 

Huss, Henry Holden.—Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. J., Nov. 20; New York, Avolian 
Hall, Dee. 10. 

Huss, Hildegard H.—Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N, J., Nov. 20; New York, A®olian 
Hall, Dec. 10. 

Jacobs, Max.—New York, Dec. 7. 

Kalser, Marie.—New York Léiederkranz, 
Dec. 9. 

Kerns, Grace.—AlHentown, Nov. 20; Fre- 
mont, O., Dec. 2; Syracuse, Dec. 5; Provi- 
dence, R. I., Dee. 18; Worcester, Dec. 26. 








Knight, Josephine.—Walpole, Mass., Dec. 
12; Salem, Mass, Dec, 21. 

Kober, Georgia.—Minneapolis, Nov. 16. 

Koelling, Helene.—New York, Acolian Hall, 
Nov. 12; Chicago, Nov. 16. 

Kreisler, Fritz.—Boston, Nov. 2; Chicago, 
Nov. 8; Topeka, Nov. 13. 

Kubelik, Jan.—Toledo, Nov. 8; Toronto, 
Nov. 11; Detroit, Nov. 13; Port Huron, Mich., 
Nov. 14; Chicago, Nov. 16; St. Louis, Nov. 
18; Green Bay City, Wis., Nov, 19; Milwau- 
kee, Nov. 20; Kansas City, Nov. 22; St. Paul, 
Nov. 24; Duluth, Nov. 25. 

Learned, Ellen.—®olian Hall Recital, New 
York, Nov. 10. 

Leginska, Ethel.—Glen Falls, Nov. 11; 
Cleveland, Nov. 23; Toronto, Nov. 26; New 
York, Dec. 2; Syracuse, Dec. 4; New York, 
4folian Hall, Dec. 11; New York (Plaza), 
Dee. 15. " 

Lund, Charlotte.—New York, Nov. 9. 

McCue, Beatrice—Waldorf Astoria, New 
York, Nov. 10, - 

Mannes, David and Clara.—New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 16, Dee. 14; Montreal, Can., 
Nov, 27. 

Matzenauer, Margaret.—Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Nov. 11; St. Louis, Nov. 14; Minneapolis, 
Nov. 17; St. Paul, Nov, 17. 

Melba, Mme.—Toledo, Nov. 8; Toronto, 
Nov. 11; Detroit, Nov. 13; Chicago, Nov. 16; 
St, Louis, Nov. 18; Milwaukee, Nov. 20; Kan- 
sas City, Nov. 22; St. Paul, Nov. 24; Duluth, 
Nov. 25. 

Mero, Yolanda.—Lett, Manitoba, Nov. 9; 
Edmonton, Manitoba, Nov. 11. : 

Miller, Reed.—Peoria, Nov. 8; Galesburg, 
Nov. 10; Albion, Mich., Nov. 14; Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Mich., Nov. 15; Traverse City, Mich., 
Nov. 16; Alma, Nov. 20; Bay City, Nov. 21; 
New York Recital, Aolian Hall, Dec, 3. 

Moncrieff, Alice.—Warren, Pa., Nov. 13; 
Corning, N. Y., Nov. 15; Elmira, N.. Y., 
Nov. 17. 

Northrup, Grace D.—Red Springs, N, C., 
Nov. 10; Lincoln, S. C., Nov. 13; Gaffney, S. 
C., Nov, 14; Jersey City, Nov. 18. 

Ormsby, Frank.—New York, Nov. 9 and 
Dec. 21. 

Paderewskl, 
York, Nov. 15, 

Pagdin, Wm. H.—Providence, R. I., Dec. 
18; Worcester, Dec. 26. 

Parlow, Kathleen.—Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 15; 
New York (A®olian Hall), Nov. 16; New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 22, 

Pilzer, Maximilian.—Greensboro, N. C., 
Nov. 16; Burlington, N. C., Nov. 20; Durham, 
N. C., Nov. 21. 

Possart, Cornelia Rider.—Washington, D. 
C., first two weeks in December. 

Potter, Mildred.—Mt. Vernon, Dec. 9; 
Providence, R. I., Dec, 18. 

Reardon, George Warren.—Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
Nov. 15; Yonkers, N. Y., Nov. 18; Locust 
Valley, L. I., Nov. 27; New York City, 
Dec. 16. 

Reardon, Mildred Graham.—Yonkers, N. Y., 
Nov. 18. 

Rice, Alice Bates.—Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 
10: Boston, Nov. 15; Milford, Mass., Nov. 22. 

Riheldaffer, Grace Hall. — McMinnville, 
Tenn., Nov. 10; Tullahoma, Tenn., Nov. 11; 
Chattanooga, Nov. 12; Florence, Ala., Nov. 
13; Cedartown, Ga., Nov. 14; Athens, Ga., 
Nov. 15. 

Rogers, Francis.—Acolian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 20; Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Nov. 
28 

Seydel, Irma.—New York, Nov. 2; Phila- 
delphia, Nov. 5; Malden, Nov. 24; Mankato, 
Minn., Dec. 3; St. Louis, Dec, 5, 6. 

Simmons, William.—Paterson, N. J., Nov. 
9; Westwood, N. J., Nov. 22. 

Spencer, Eleanor.New York 
Hall), Nov. 11. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert.—®olian Hall, New 
York, Nov. 7; Newark, Nov. 10; Jersey City, 
Nov. 11; New York, Nov. 13, 14; Newark, 
Nov. 17: Newark, Nov. 24; Lawrenceville, 
Nov. 27. 

Stevenson, Lucille.—Peoria, Ill., Nov. 13; 
Glencoe, Ill., Nov. 14; Chicago, Nov. 17. 

Sundelius, Mme. Marie.—New York, AXolian 
Hall, Nov. 8; St. John, N. B., Nov. 10; Fall 
River, Nov. 11; Cleveland, Nov. 21; St. Louis, 
Nov. 23; Lexington, Mass., Dec. 2; Bridge- 
port, Conn., Dec, 10; Boston, Dec. 17; Spring- 
field, Mass., Dec. 309. 

Szumowska, Mme. Antoinette.—Simmons 
College, Boston, Nov. 14; Pittsburgh, Nov. 
19: Painesville, O., Nov. 20; Dayton, O., 
Nov. 21. 

Teyte, ‘Maggle.—Kansas City, Kan., Nov. 
11: Oklahoma, Nov. 13; Boston, Nov. 20; 
Milton, Mass., Nov. 21; New York, Nov. 24; 
3uffalo, Nov. 27; Akron, O., Nov. 28. 

Thompson, Edith.—Chicago, Nov. 14, 15; 
Portland, Me., Dec. 8. 

Tollefsen, Mr. and Mrs, Carl H.—New 
York, Nov. 19; Hoboken, Nov. 23; Brooklyn, 
Nov. 27; New York, Dec. 7; Brooklyn, Dec. 
14. 

Trnka, Aloils.—Jersey City, Nov. 10; New- 
ark, Nov. 21. 

Van der Veer, Nevada.—Worcester, Mass., 
Nov. 9; Portland, Me., Nov. 10; Providence, 
R. I., Nov. 11; Springfield, Mass., Nov. 12. 

Webster, Carl—Attleboro, Mass., Nov. 8; 
Westerly, R. I., Nov. 10; Rochester, N. H., 
Nov. 20; Worcester, Mass., Dec. 3. 

Werrenrath, . Relnaid.— Worcester, 


Jan.—Carnegie Hall, New 


(Carnegie 


Mass., 





Nov. 9; Portland, Me., Nov. 10; Providence, 
R. I., Nov. 11; Springfield, Mass., Nov. 12; 
Western tour, beginning Nov. 25. 

Wheeler, William.—Chicago, Nov. 9; Chi- 
cago, Nov. 17; Boston (Cecilia Society), Dec. 
18; Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 29. 

Williams, Evan.—Portland, Me., Nov. 10; 
Providence, R. I., Nov. 11; Springfield, Mass., 
Nov. 12. 

Wilson, Gilbert.—Bloomfield, N. J., Nov. 7. 

Witherspoon, Herbert.—New York, A®olian 
Hall, Nov. 6. 

Young, John.—New York, Nov. 13; Yon- 
kers, N. Y., Nov. 18; Jersey City, N. J., Nov. 
21. 

Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


American String Quartet.—Bloomfield, N. 
J., Nov. 17. 

Boston Symphony = Orchestra.—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Nov. 8; Dec. 4, 6; Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, Nov. 7, Dec. 5 (Fritz 
Kreisler, soloist). 

Gamble Concert Party.—Bellefonte, Pa., 
Nov. 10; Wheeling, W. Va., Nov. 11; Flint, 
Mich., Nov. 16; Detroit, Mich., Nov. 18. 

Jacobs Quartet, Max.—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Dec. 7. 

Kneisel Quartet. 
Nov. 11. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet. 


New York, “AMolian Hall, 





New York, 








Nov. 8; Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 18; New York, 
Dec. 7, 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne- 
apolis, Nov. 9, 16, 21, 23, 30. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra.—Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Nov. 13, 14, 16, 20, 21. 

New York Symphony Orchestra.—A0olian 
Hall, New York, Nov. 9, 16, 21, 23, 30; Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Nov. 1, 15. 

People’s Symphony’ Concerts.—Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 9. 

Philadelphia Orchestra.—Philadelphia, Nov. 
11; Easton, Pa., Nov. 18; Philadelphia, Nov. 
26; Wilmington, Dec, 1; Pittsburgh, Dec. 8; 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Dec. 9; Detroit, Dec. 10; 
Akron, O., Dec. 11; Cleveland, Dec. 12; 
Oberlin, O., Dec. 13; Scranton, Dec. 15; 
Washington, Dec. 16; Philadelphia, Dec. 31. 

Philharmonic Trio.—Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 8. 

Steinert, Albert M. (Series of Concerts).— 
Worcester, Mass., Nov. 9, 23, Dec, 7; Port- 
land, Me. (Monday evenings), Oct. 27, Nov. 
10, Nov. 24, Dec. 8; Providence, R. I. (Tues- 
day evenings), Oct. 28, Nov. 11, Nov. 25, Dec. 
9; Springfield, Mass. (Wednesday evenings), 
Oct. 29, Nov. 12, Nov. 26, Dec. 10. 

Tollefsen Trio.—Boston, Dec. 6; Brooklyn, 
Dec. 14. 
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Sir Henry has received a large number 
of letters from all parts of England, ex- 
pressing satisfaction with the departure. 

Personally he hopes, he said, that it will 
be the means of establishing women in 
orchestras. 

This action on the part of Sir Henry 
Wood is right in line with the memorable 
article written by the editor of Musica. 
AmeERICcA not long ago, in which he claimed 
that as there were among the thousands 
of women musicians who graduated from 
the music schools and conservatories every 
year a large number of competent violinists 
and ’cellists, there was no reason what- 
ever, except popular prejudice, why they 
should not find positions in our prominent 
orchestras, and even why there should not 
be formed a symphonic orchestra of 
women, 

Your editor based his plea on simple 
justice, namely, that there is no such thing 
as sex to capacity, that if women can play 
as well as men, and are fit for positions, 
they should not be militated against, but 
should have equal opportunity with men 
to fill the positions, and should not be 
debarred from doing so, simply because of 
an ancient, and indeed, senseless prejudice. 

x * * 

Brava, Mrs. Chapman! 

| allude to that hard-working, self-sacri- 
ficing brilliant and cultured woman, who 
has long aided Mr. William R. Chapman 
in his work as conductor of the Rubinstein 
Club, and of the Maine Festivals. 


I say: “Brava, Mrs. Chapman!” because 
she recently said: 

“Tf, after thirty years of continuous ef- 
fort, the Rubinstein Club has not sufficiently 
established its position that it can, at each 
one of its concerts, introduce some young, 
unknown American of talent, and give that 
young, unknown American opportunity, 
then all it has done means but very little.” 

Here is a woman brave enough to rise 
up and state her conviction and do her 
share for the American uplift in the way of 
recognition of talent, not because it is 
American, but because it is talent of merit 
—and that point cannot be made too often 
or too strongly. ' 

The French, the Germans, the English, 
in fact the people of all nations, go out of 
their way to recognize and give opportunity 
to talented young: people of their own 
nationality. Why should not Americans 
do so? Why should we be forever taking 
the ground that our own is of little or no 
value, and that we must force even our 
most worthy young people to obtain recog- 
nition in Europe before we will even listen 
to them at home? 

I tell you, my friends, the propaganda 
has started—and there is nothing can stop 
it. It is going to change the public atti- 
tude. 

I do not believe in patriotism in music. 
Music is an art, and as such, the per- 
sonality or the birthplace of a person has 
absolutely nothing to do with his or her 
recognition; but, in the name of justice and 
common sense, do let us stop discriminat- 
ing against our own people, when they are 
worthy, full of talent, and are starving, 
even dying through lack of recognition. 
That is the proposition now being advo- 
cated by your editor, and he will have the 
support of Your MEPHISTO. 





SOLOIST AMATO BREAKS 
DENVER ENCORE RECORD 


Baritone’s Many Extras Almost Change 
Cavallo Orchestra Concert into 
a Song Recital 

Denver, Oct. 25.—Pasquali Amato broke 
the local encore record before a large au- 
dience yesterday afternoon, when he ap- 
peared at the Broadway Theater as soloist 
in the first concert of the Cavallo Orches- 
tra series. Amato’s first offering was the 
“Pagliacci” Prologue, with orchestral ac- 
companiment. 

His late arrival in the city had, I under- 
stand, made a rehearsal impossible, and 
there was an unfortunate difference of 
opinion as to volume and tempi between 
soloist and conductor. Nevertheless the 
baritone’s warm and brilliant voice carried 
the aria to a thrilling climax. Recalled by 
insistent applause he offered, with piano 
accompaniment, Rubinstein’s setting of 
“Du bist wie eine Blume.” The audience 
gave him the opportunity to sing another 
encore. He chose an interesting Neapolitan 
song and did it wonderfully well. 

Later in the program Mr. Amato sang, 
with the excellent piano accompaniment of 
Giuseppe Bambreeck, the “Song o1 Var- 
laam” and Boris’s aria from “Boris Godou- 
noft” and “Hopak,” also by Moussorgsky. 
He sang these interesting novelties with 
gripping dramatic atmosphere and_ re- 
sourceful use of contrasting tone color. 
Then he sang, in succession, six extra num- 
bers, playful French chansons for the most 
part and after each one the audience grew 
more enthusiastic. Finally, when the con- 
cert bade fair to change into a song recital 
Amato good-naturedly signified his wish to 
retire and after several more recalls the au- 
dience reluctantly released him. 

The first appearance of Mr. Cavallo’s 


Winter orchestra was naturally awaited 
with great interest and varying degrees of 
expectancy. The program opened with the 
Berlioz’s “Carneval Romain” Overture, of- 
fered as the chief item, Schumann’s Fourth 
Symphony in D Minor, and closed with 
Massenet’s ingratiating suite, “Scénes Pit- 
toresques.” 

It is difficult to achieve sonority of tone 
with an orchestra of fifty men and Mr. 
Cavallo did not do it, although there was a 
certain brilliancy. In the matter of tonal 
restraint the “Angelus” movement in the 
Massenet suite revealed the orchestra at its 
best, and this was, in its way, delightful. 
Painstaking preparation of the program was 
revealed in the clarity of technical utterance 
and in the accurate response to Director 
Cavallo’s beat. 

An effort is being made to organize a 
large choir of mixed voices, under direc- 
tion of Henry Houseley, to compete for the 
choral prize at the San Francisco Exposi- 
tion in 1grs. It will be recalled that Mr. 
Housely, with a Denver chorus, captured 
first prize at the St. Louis World’s Fair 
and at the Salt Lake City National Eistedd- 
fod. J. C. W. 





Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto Practi- 
cally Sure of European Tour 
Toronto, CANn., Nov. 3.—Dr. A. S. Vogt, 
director of the Mendelssohn Choir, an- 
nounced to-day .that preliminary arrange- 
ments for the choir’s tour of Europe in 
1915 had developed so satisfactorily that 
all doubt of the trip being undertaken had 
practically vanished. The choir will go as 
an organization intact and thoroughly rep- 
resentative of Toronto. The plans pro- 
vide for a five-weeks absence from To- 
ronto and it is hoped to give fourteen con- 
certs, eight of which will be in England 
and six in Germany. All that remains is 
to raise a guarantee fund of $75,000. R. B, 
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SIDORE DE LARA, a cosmopolitan in 


the truest sense of the word, but yet an 
Englishman,, had his lyrical drama, “Les 
Trois Masques,” libretto by Charles Méré, 
produced last night at the Champs Elysées 
Theater. There was a large audience, 
which accorded the work a. most enthu- 
siastic reception. The story of the opera is 
powerfully dramatic and appealed irresist- 
ibly to the first nighters, who showed their 
appreciation by prolonged applause and 
numerous recalls at the close of each of 
the four acts. 

The subject of the plot is the historic 
Corsican vendetta, as immortalized in 
Prosper Mérimée’s famous classroom novel 
“Colomba.” faolo and Viola, the lovers, 
are children of rival families. The for- 
mers’ father, Prati della Corba, refuses to 
consent to his son’s marriage with V1ola, 
whose people are paupers. The old man 
finally decides to send his son to France 
to forget his love affairs by enlisting in 
Napoleon’s army. ‘the evening before his 
departure Paolo, although in imminent dan- 
ger of being murdered, obtains his father’s 
consent to leave the house under cover of 
the Shrove Tuesday carnival in order to 
say farewell to an aged relative. But this 
is merely Paolo’s excuse for spending a 
final hour with his sweetheart. 

Paolo never returns. Instead, three car- 
nival revellers, a harlequin, clown and exe- 
cutioner, all in masks, wake up Prat: della 
Corba and proceed to make themselves at 
home. The old man enters thoroughly into 
the spirit of the fun and at the suggestion 
of his noctural visitors all drink long and 
heavily to his son’s prosperity. The trio 
have brought with them a drunken Pierrot 
who is too far gone to take any further 
enjoyment in the friyolity and who remains 
practically unnoticed by Prati until the 
three masks have taken their departure. 
Then, as he is about to carry the drunkard 
outside, he recognizes the body of his own 
son. Viola, who has lost her lover in the 
crowd outside, bursts into the room and 
throws herself sobbins across the corpse. 
Prati, thinking only of’ vengeance, raises a 
knife to kill the girl, but his heart softens 
as he catches sight again of his slain son’s 
face, and the curtain falls as the hero’s old 
nurse joins the unhappy pair hand in hand, 
entreating her master to think only of the 
little Paolo who is ere long to arrive in the 
world. | 

Formidable Task for Composer 


Mr. de Lara set himself a formidable 
task in attempting to depict this remark- 
ably human story in music. He is to be 
congratulated on the result. The great 
essential in composing the work was the 
reproduction of the correct atmosphere, 
which the composer has realized with 
startling vividness. The best illustration of 
this is the carnival scene in Act III, where 
we have clever writing for chorus reminis- 
cent of “Benvenuto Cellini.” This scene is 
really musically humorous. 


we 





Scene in the Fourth Act of “Les Trois Masques,” 


beauty, for it contains a number of songs 
fully. worthy of the composer of “The 
Garden of Sleep,” notably the nurse’s 

‘Berceuse,” which evoked a storm of ap- 
plause. A charming lovers’ duet in Act II 
is also a melodious gem. 

In Act IV the complicated sentiments of 
the three. masqueraders disguising their 
sinister joke. and making their gruesome 
double meaning jests, combined with the 
forced joviality of the heavy-hearted father, 
are portrayed in the music with masterly 
skill. A highly effective incident in Act I 
is the. unpremeditated interruption of a 
skirmish between the rival families by a 
funeral procession. Throughout the opera 
there are numerous little happenings, such 
as tagged children playing at soldiers, 
which have nothing to do with the story, 
but which tend to the opera a fascinating 
human interest. The work might be cut 


with advantage, a number of the arias re- 


curring.a little too frequently. 


Although Mme. Rose Féart and René 
Lapelletrie as Viola and Paolo respectively, 
acted with conviction, they were far from 
perfect vocally. Both their voices have a 
disagreeable vibrato. Henri Albers, as 
Prati. della Corba, was magnificent and 
really proved the mainstay of the interpre- 
tation. Alexis Boyer, as the Harlequin; 
M. Raveau as. the Clown, and Francis 
Combe as the figure representing death. 
went through their parts with a verve and 
spontaneity born of ardous and patient re- 
hearsal. Mlle. Marié de I’Isle, as Nurse 
Mancecca, had a long role with little to 
sing, but her performance was vocally the 
best of all. Her voice, a full and rich 
mezzo, has a lovely quality and she should 
have a great career before her. M. Théo- 


the Champs Elysées Theatre in Paris 


artistic manner that we have learned to 
expect from M. Astruc. 


May Peterson as ‘‘Lakmé”’ 


May Peterson, a young American so- 
prano, made her operatic début in Paris at 
the Gaité Lyrique on Wednesday as Lakmé 
and won a triymphant success. The house 
was crowded and more than 2,000 persons 
must have been turned away. Americans 
in Paris were strongly represented, but they 
certainly had not bought up ‘the entire 
house, for on every side one heard appre- 
ciations of Miss Peterson expressed in un- 
mistakable Parisian accents. From the first 
notes uttered by the soprano, concealed be- 
hind the curtain of the pagoda in the first 
act, it was evident that she would have 
the audience at her fee* Her voice was 
from the beginning in perfect trim, her high 
notes being as clear as a bell and possessing 
that light silvery quality which stamps the 
artist as one of the finest coloratura singers 
of the present day. She also obtained a full, 
rich tone in the lower register. Her medium 
did not shine too such advantage, but one 
could see great possibilities of development, 
and I refuse to believe the statement of one 
critic that the “hole” is irreparable. It was 
above all in the pianissimo passages that 
Miss Peterson’s voice was exquisite, every 


Isidore de Lara’s Opera, Which Has Just Had a Successful Premiére at 


phrase .denoting the accomplished musician 
and thorough artist. 

In appearance Miss Peterson was an ideal 
Lakmé and acted with restraint and power. 
She was. admirably supported by M. Codou, 
as Gérald, who, although only just recover- 
ing from a serious illness, sang magnifi- 
cently. 

Rummel’s New Songs for Children 


Walter Morse Rummel, in addition to his 
piano classes and work on new programs, 
has been writing a series of delightful pieces 
for children, “Seven Impressions for a Sim- 
ple Mind.” “The Wounded Butterfly,” “The 
Rain Outside,” “Uncle Herman,” “Autumn 
Is Coming” are the titles of some of these 
little melodies, which are dedicated to the 
author’s niece, Denise, daughter of Mme. 
Pitzza-Chaigneau, cellist. Good studies for 
children such as these are totally lacking in 
modern music... Rummel is also preparing 
another volume in the same vein, but for 
voice, among the titles being “The Flower 
Fairy,” “The Seven Swan Ladies,” “Sir 
Percival,” “Mr. Rain.” They are simple in 
melody, with modern harmonization, and 
the author has employed all his skill to ac- 
custom the minds and ears of children to 
the moderns, retaining at the same time 


abundant simplicity. e. PHILLIP VIERKE. 
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BOSS ns 


What the opera lacks in thematic devel- dore Mathieu conducted superbly. Of 
opment is compensated for by lyrical course, the opera was mounted in the usual 
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Mrs. JOHN MARSHALL SLATON 


President of the Atlanta, Ga., Musical Association and wife of the Governor of Georgia, who presided at the meeting at which John C. Freund, 
Editor of Musical America, first made his plea for a more cordial recognition of our own country’s musical talent and of 


what America has already accomplished in the field of musical endeavor. 
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